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SECRETARY’S STATEMENT 
Turnspay, Fesruary 24, 1953. 
WITNESSES 


HON. DOUGLAS McKAY, SECRETARY OF INTERIOR 

HON. ORME LEWIS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF INTERIOR 

D. OTIS BEASLEY, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT, SECRETARY OF 
INTERIOR 


Mr. Jensen. The committee will come to order. 
We have with us today, our new Secretary of Interior, the former 
Governor McKay of the great State of Oregon. 


INTRODUCTORY STATEMENTS 


Mr. Secretary, we are happy to have you here. The members of 
the committee have already met you I am sure, and for myself, I 
have known Mr. McKay for a few months. I, of course, knew of him 
long before I met him last August in Oregon when I was on a tour with 
the Bureau of Land Management. 

Mr. McKay and I were on the same tour together in the timber 
lands of Oregon, and I recall one evening we were together at a very 
nice banquet. I believe that was at The Dalles, Oregon. At that time 
I had the privilege and pleasure of hearing Mr. McKay make a very 
fine talk. Little did we think at that time that you were going to be 
sitting across the table from us today, Governor. You will have to 
excuse me if I call you ‘‘Governor,’” because | have gotten in the 
habit of doing it. 

I am, of course, glad to see you here, Mr. Secretary. 

I know you have not been in office long enough to make any positive 
statements, or that you do not want as yet to make any positive 
statements about your responsibilities. The Department of Interior 
is composed of 10 separate a and each one of them is subdivided 
into many agencies. Consequently, it takes quite some time to really 
get an understanding of the different functions of all these departments. 

| know that you have been greatly interested in many of the things 
in your State that now come under your jurisdiction, which is going 
to help you, and us, and the country a lot. 

We generally hold hearings each year for about 2 months. Some- 
times longer, going through all these hundreds of items. We try as 
best we can to learn what the justifications are for every dollar that is 
contained in the budget request. I think too often we have not been 
able to ascertain just how much money we should spend in many of 
these departments. As Congressman Kirwan has said many times, 
this is the ‘All American’? Committee. We appropriate only for the 
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things that are good and beneficial to Americ Many times we have 
been quite libe ral in appropriating money for the de ‘velopment of the 
West, especially. We never tried to take the “meat axe” approach, 
and I do not think we will do it this year. I do not think you want 
us to do it. 

We want to work with you, Mr. Secretary, to appropriate as nearly 
as pa le the right amount of money and the amount of money that 
this Nation can afford to spend for this agency. I want you to know 
you will have the cooperation of every me mber of this committee, 
because I know their will and I know their feelings on both sides of 
the political fence. 

We are starting the hearings again this year with the purpose in 
mind, of doing the thing that is best for our country. 

| shall ask Mr. Kirwan if he would like to make a statement at this 
time, before the Secretary speaks to us. 

Mr. Kirwan. I would like first of all to wish you good health. 
without which you cannot accomplish anything. But. with good 
health and your Lecwhan dge of reclamation and other problems of the 
country, we know you are going to make a good Secretary. 

Secretary McKay. I want to do the best I can, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. I know from being on this committee for the past 10 
years, with other of the men who are here, that you will be given every 
consideration in your requests. We hope to live up to the requests 
that you make of us and shall make every effort to cooperate with 
you and your Department. 

Secretary McKay. Thank you. 

Mr. Fenton. I certainly wish the Secretary all the luck in the 
world. I have no doubt that he will make a fine Secretary and we 
wish him well. 

Secretary McKay. Thank you. 

Mr. Bupcer. Mr. Chairman, I am particularly happy to welcome 
the Secretary to Washington, in view of the fact that he comes from 
our neighboring State of Oregon. We know a great deal about the 
Secretary’s fine record in the past and we know that he is embarking 
upon a program which will be for the benefit of the West and the 
benefit of the United States. I am happy in the short time I have 
been on this committee, to have learned that the membership of this 
committee is extremely sympathetic to the needs and the wishes of 
the West. I wish you the best of success. 

Secretary McKay. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. I do want to say that I am sorry that our other 
member, Congressman Norrell of Arkansas, is not in attendance. 
He is in attendance at another hearing this afternoon. I am sure 
you will find that Mr. Norrell is a fine, patriotic gentleman and 
anxious and willing to cooperate with you in every way possible. 
Mr. Norrell has also been on this committee for, I think, 10 years. 


BACKGROUND oF ASSISTANT SECRETARY LEWIS 


Now, you have one of your assistants with you, I believe, Mr. 
Secretary, Mr. Lewis. 

Secretary McKay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JensEN. Would vou give the committee the benefit of a little 
of your background, Mr. Lewis. 
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Mr. Lewis. I would be glad to do it. Iam from Arizona. I was 
born in Arizona and my family came out to Arizona in the 1860’s. 
[ have practiced law there since about 1926, when I finished law 
school at George Washington University here. Before that, I went 
to Stanford for a short time. I spent all my life there with the 
exception of 5 years that I lived here, during which time I worked 
as a clerk in the Department of Justice, in the usual manner that 
most of us did who have gone to school here. 

My family on my mother’s side has been connected with irrigation 
in Arizona for many years. We lived in Phoenix and that is where 
most of the family lived. They have been interested in irrigation 
since the very beginning of irrigation and some of them dug the first 
canal and were active in the Water Users Association in Phoenix, 
which was the beginning of the reclamation project. 

As for myself, my practice has been somewhat the general practice 
that you have in a smaller community. It has leaned toward the 
corporate and business law side. I am a member of the firm of 
Lewis, Roca & Scoville. Our work was more or less divided up, and 
as a member of the firm I have had to do with irrigation projects 
from time to time, as a lawyer would in a community of that kind. 

I have not held any political offices, though I did serve a term in 
our legislature, but they threw the Republicans away in Arizona some 
23 or 24 years ago. I have indulged in politics during that period 
of time, but certainly as an avocation, because that was the only way 
a Republican could indulge in politics in Arizona. I have held politi- 
cal positions, such as State chairman and I have been general counsel 
for the State committee for quite a long time. 

[ have indulged in the usual civic activities of a person in a com- 
munity, such as the chamber of commerce and other civic organiza- 
tions. 

I do not know a great deal about the Indians, but I have lived 
around them and I know them in that way, because we have 75,000 
of them in the State and I have been over their reservation countless 
times. 

So far as the national parks—I mention these things merely because 
they have something to do with the assignment I have in the Depart- 
ment. I know the national parks and know people who work in 
them because I think we have more national parks and more national 
monuments than any State in the country. 

So far as public lands are concerned, I think that is about all we do 
have in Arizona. So we run up against that rather constantly. 

I have had very little activity in business, outside of my practice 
as a lawyer. I was on the board of a local power company and | 
am no longer on that bourd, nor do I any longer own stock in that 
company. I had the compliment paid me by a local newspaper in 
putting a little headline in and it said ‘“‘After vou, Mr. Wilson,” that 
was after the Senate committee suggested I discontinue my connec- 
tions, financially or otherwise, with the power company. But, it is 

i. locally owned outfit. In that capacity I did become somewhat 
beter acquainted with some of the Indian public land problems, as 
they naturally conflicted in some instances. 

I think that gives a rough picture of my background. 

Mr. Jensen. We are gli ad to have you here, Mr. Lewis. 

Mr. Lewis. I am very glad to be here. 
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Mr. Jensen. Now, Mr. Secretary, as I said before, | know you 
do not have a lot of specific things to talk about today, but we would 
like to hear any general statement vou care to make. 


SECRETARY'S GENERAL STATEMENT 


Secretary McKay. All right, sir. First of all, I want to thank 
this committee for the good treatment I have received since I have 
been here, and I, too, want to pledge my cooperation to the com- 
mittee. Having spent 14 years as a State senator, | have the 
legislator’s point of view. 

Prior to that time, I served for a couple of years as mayor, which was 
a gratuitous job—no pay and a lot of grief—in 1933, and we had to use 
the meat ax then. Then, I have been Governor for 4 years. As 
Governor, our policy was to render good service at the least possible 
expense, within our ability to pay. I do not believe any family, or 
any business, or any government can live beyond their means without 
going broke ultimately. I do not criticize the past administration, 
because business is in the same shape. I still own a major portion of 
my business—it is family owned by my wife and myself and my two 
daughters—but I do not draw any paycheck out of it, and that 
business is almost 26 years old. 

Under prosperity we get into some loose habits. We do not go 
broke in bad times. We go broke in good times. I feel with both 
business and government that we have been a little careless in the 
past years, because everything was rosy. I think the time is here 
when we should start checking to see where we are. I have checked 
the State of Oregon for 4 years in trying to do better work with less 
money. I never found any place in the State where we did not have 
good government. I never found any place where there was a big 
item you could not cut out of the bugdet. We cut out a lot, but by 
being frugal we cut out waste. We cut out waste wherever we found 
it, but we have to look at all these things. 1 do not think it is logical 
at the moment to say we will have a 10-percent cut across the board. 
| think we have to go at it item by item in the departments and pick 
out the essential from the nonessential. 

Now, Mr. Beasley knows this thing very, very well. He has been 
working on it, and we have been working on it with the Budget 
Bureau and will have the revised budget shortly. Of course, you 
know what the administration has done to try to hold some of the 
things down. I did something else; I have just issued an order that 
there would not be any more contracts signed for over $10,000 with- 
out checking with the Secretary. It was not done for the purpose of 
slowing down the program, “ut I felt we should have another look at 
such contracts. 

[ am very strong for conservation of natural resources, and I do not 
mean locking up as some people think, but we must get the most out 
of our natural resources. We have got to be frugal with our natural 
resources, because there aren’t any more. There is not any. more 
land in the West or any place else in the United States that has not 
been put to use, that is, farmland. We must do a better job of 
husbanding the farmland. 

One of the things we must do is to continue reclamation projects to 
bring in some additional land to produce the food the Nation needs. 
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[ am very strong in doing that. We should preserve the things 
which we as westerners cherish in the way of parks and things of that 
character, because it is a monument to nature, and they should be 
preserved as a matter of recreation for succeeding generations. I am 
very strong for that sort of thing. 

I just want to say this: I feel that you and I think alike on these 
things and we are going over these issues very carefully and any sug- 
gestions you may hav e, I shall be glad to have them. I might argue 
with your stand, but we will try to arrive at the proper cone lusion. 
We are trying to do the same thing, but we hope to get better ac- 
quainted with the financial aspects of the Department, so I will know 
what I am talking about, but it does take a little time. 

I was surprised when I came here of the things which this Depart- 
ment takes in. It really is terrific. I do not think there is any 
department more essential to the welfare of the people than the 
Department of the Interior, and everyone back home knows all the 
answers, so I get myself in a lot of jams. 

I will enjoy working with you. I never thought I would be in 
Washington and never wanted to be here, as a matter of fact, but 
here Lam. I will do the very best I can to do a good job. I am used 
to criticism and anytime anyone has anything to say to me, they do 
not need to spare my feelings. I have been insulted by experts, and 
I do not like people to “yes” me. I like people that tell me the truth 
as they see it. So, I think I am going to enjoy this work, and I hope 
my health survives it. 

‘Mr. Jensen. That is fine, Mr. Secretary, and I know that that 
statement is very pleasing to every member of the committee. 


APPOINTMENT OF Mr. AANDAHL 


Secretary McKay. One other thing I would like to mention to 
you: Has this committee met Mr. Aandahl? 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes, sir, indeed. 

Secretary McKay. He is at your service also. 

Mr. Jensen. I might say I certainly was pleased when you took 
Mr. Aandahl in as one of your assistants. He served here and he 
was Governor of the State of North Dakota. It was my privilege to 
meet him up there on several occasions, and then he was elected to 
Congress, and we served with him here 2 years. He endeared himself 
in the hearts of every Member, I am sure, on both sides of the aisle 
and he is a fine man and an able man. 

Secretary McKay. I knew him as Governor, and then I served on 
the governors’ conference executive committee with him. While he 
was not a personal friend of mine, I know him, and | have a very high 
regard for him. The Under Secretary will not be here until about 
the Ist of April, but I believe he is worth waiting for. 


BACKGROUND OF UNDER SECRETARY TUDOR 


Mr. Jensen. That is Mr. Tudor? 

Secretary McKay. Yes, sir. He is a man of unusual integrity. 
He has never been linked up in any of the controversial things. 
As you probably remember, he was one of the Army engineers at 
Portland. He graduated from West Point and resigned from the 
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Army and became a civilian engineer and took graduate work in 
hydraulics. He designed the bay bridge in San Francisco, and 
me has also had administrative experience. When the war came 

i, he offered his service back to the Army and served as district 
etenie at Portland. Since then he has been in a private firm 
in San Francisco. He also has a branch in Oregon. He is in charge 
of that Dalles bridge which has been built by revenue bonds be- 
tween Oregon and Washington, and the reason he is so long in com- 
ing here, he has to divorce himself from that business and that is 
not easy, because a partner just died, but no one has any more 
quality and honesty or ability as an engineer. I think with his 
administrative experience he will do a very good job. As to how 
long I can keep him, I do not know, but he will stay long enough 
to get the thing well organized, and he may stay as long as I do, 
or longer, but I am very well sold on his ability and his integrity. 
There is one assistant secretaryship that has not been filled yet 
and I have to get that done in a few days, but Alaska has been 
giving me a little trouble and some of the other things. 


Sort CONSERVATION ON PuBiic LANDS 


Mr. JensEN. I do not particularly want to go into anything specific, 
but you know I have a pet in the Interior Department and that is 
soil conservation on our public lands. We have never appropriated 
enough money for that work, and that sounds funny coming from me, 
with the re putation, I think, of being very careful in money matters. 
We have all of these millions of acres of public lands under the j juris- 
diction of the Interior Department, and we have been appropriating 
about a penny an acre for soil and moisture conservation. The 
result is that our public domain has been blowing away and washing 
away. ‘The topsoil is about gone on a great majority of those millions 
of acres. How many acres are there of this land? 

Secretary McKay. Something like 170 million in the continental 
United States. 

Mr. Jensen. We have put the Indians out on land that was ter- 
ribly poor and each year it has gotten poorer and less productive, 
except that part which the soil-conservation branch of the Interior 
Department has worked on. Where they did spend some money and 
showed the people how to conserve their soil, the Indians have made 
great progress and they have increased tremendously the crops that 
are grown on those acres. 

So, having considered soil conservation not only on public lands, 
but on private lands, having soil conservation in my blood, and having 
seen the terrible erosion that has been going on in this Nation of ours, 
I have felt it a duty and responsibility to try to help see to it that it 
was stopped, not only on, private lands, but on these public lands 
that come under the jurisdiction of your Department and this com- 
mittee. I just wanted to mention that to you. 

Secretary McKay. I agree with you, Mr. Chairman. I happen to 
have to have graduated in agric ‘ulture from Oregon State College in 
1917. So, I have an interest in the soil. But the public domain, 
both the Forest Service and in these lands of the Department of the 
Interior, must be taken care of, and in this kind of deal, I am not 
afraid to stand up and say we have got to invest some money in this. 
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I think we can save some money in other places where it is not as 
essential, but some of the basic resources of this country, we have to 
protect them. 

I have seen some interesting experiments on the range where the 
Forestry Deps irtment was conducting experiments on drouth-resisting 
plants. Some of this land has grown up in sagebrush as a result of 
overgrazing. 

I met with the Advisory Board to the BLM the other day, and they 
have an idea that may be good. I donot know whether they are try- 
ing to get a bill introduced on it or not, whereby there will be a little 
better leasing policy with the stockmen. Under such a lease he would 
put some of his money in waterholes and grazing and soil conservation 
and fencing, etc., and in that w ay they could get a little better lease 
from the Government and, in other words, save : by incentive methods. 
[ think they have something, if it can be worked out. I do not know 
the full details of it, but these fellows are doing a good job. I know as 
far as I was concerned, I would be very liberal in writing the ticket for 
the operator of the lease in leasing this land to good operators, but I 
would be awful rough in enforcing the regulations. If we have people 
that are not doing their share on this land, we have got to be tough with 
them. We have got to save our ranches. 

Mr. JENSEN. Well, I certainly agree with you on that statement. 


TIMBER CONSERVATION 


Secretary McKay. I want to say, also, the people in Oregon feel 
that the BLM has done a good job in handling the timber. They 
have been rather progressive in selecting stumpage the last few years. 
The only thing that has held them bac +k is lack of access roads, and 
sometimes, lack of enough staff to get out and salvage it, but the w ay 
stumpage has been in the last few vears, they will come out fine. 
We want them to remain on a sustaining yield basis and to keep it on 
that basis. They are not up to as high a cut yet as the land will 
sustain. I think last vear, about 50 or 60 percent of the growth was 
sold. They have to watch for fire, pests, and disease. J hope too 
live long enough to see my State and Washington—those two big 
lumber States—get the whole thing on a sustaining yield basis. 

In the last 11 years, I believe, since they started tree farms, there 
are 6 million acres now of private-enterprise tree farms in the North- 
west. First, they just went through and cut it over. Of course, 
they did that in Washington, and we learned some by that experience. 
We are spending ourse Ives in Oregon $10,500,000 of money that the 
people voted for bonds to reforest the Tillimook burn area, which 
is the largest reforesting project ever attempted on the North Ameri- 
can Continent. We did it ourselves. The States and the Federal 
Government and private enterprise have got to do that in the forestry 
industry. 

Mr. Jensen. You have a program up there which is called—— 

Secretary McKay. “Keep Oregon green.” It is funny that a 
slogan like that can do so much. We copied that from Washington. 
They had a slogan “Keep Washington green” and about a month 
later we started. That was 8 or 10 years ago—maybe more—and 
that little slogan has just worked wonders in doing a job. Of course, 
there has been more timber de stroyed than has been harvested in 
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about 110 years, since man has been out in the Northwest, and fires, 
insects, and pests have taken their toll. Congress has appropriated 
money for the spruce budworm, hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
and private enterprise has put up thousands of dollars in this program. 
We spray these trees, because you have got to stop it or we are gone. 
It has worked very well. We have a fine forestry board in the State, 
and we have good cooperation from the operators, particularly the 
big operators, because the big operators can do things that little 
operators cannot in the way of tree farming, but all of those things 
are part of a pattern we have to follow if we are going to survive 
with our resources. 
(Discussion off the record. ) 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Jensen. I see Mr. Beasley and Mr. Larson are with you, Mr. 
Secretary. We have known those two gentlemen for many, many 
years. We know of their work in the Department and their interest 
and sincerity in the job they have been doing. We also know of 
others of your Department who have been in the Department for 
years, many of them doing good work. There may be some others 
there that we could not give quite that good a recommendation, 
but we do know Mr. Beasley and Mr. Larson. 

1 understand Mr. Beasley is staying with you down there. 

Secretary McKay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. Is there anything you would want to say about that? 

Secretary McKay. Well, my view of government is that a man in an 
administrative position like Mr. Be asley should be removed only for 
inefficiency, not for political reasons. I think the administrative part 
should go on, regardless of who runs the administration. As long as 
Mr. Be asley does a good job, I shall defend him and I expect to keep 
him. He does a very good job. The overwhelming majority of 
Government employees are good people, particularly the technical 
people. 

I think in the Department of Reclamation we have some of the best 
engineers in the country. I know we have the most. They tell me 
we are the largest employer of engineers of any outfit in the world, or 
in the United States. These people have spent their lives in this work. 
If there are any bugs along the line, we would like to find them and we 
can get rid of them. We want to do the best we can to clean out the 
deadwood, but I am not one of those that labels all Government 
employees as a bunch of Jncompetents, because I have a very high 
regard for them and I defend them. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

1 defend sxood pay for good people. I do not think any business 

ever went broke paying good people good money. Businesses go 
thane by paying a bunch of bums small salaries. 

I should not say this now, because it may sound funny, but I am 
voing to say it anyway: I think as a general policy we do not have 
enough of the higher supe rvisory brackets of people. For instance, 
there are only four Assistant Secretaries in the Department for that 
vast organization. I am not going to make it a recommendation, 
but I think we have to take care of the topflight people, the super- 
visory people, to keep the good ones. 
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I was a director of personnel in World War II, and we had lots of 
civilian employees. My observation was that if anyone should 
stumble on the post we would give him a job at the top rating we 
could give, which was $150 a month for a clerk-typist, who could just 
pound a typewriter. It was very difficult to take care of the super- 
visors, to get their pay raised. They were the most valuable. 

I think the same thing probably applies today, as I look over the 
records down there. We do not have a big enough percentage of the 
attractive pay schedules for our supervisory people. 

However, as I say, | do not want to come in and ask for things like 
that at the beginning, but I think we have to continue to develop 
incentives for Government employees to stay with the Government. 
If the good ones leave for more attractive positions outside, pretty 
soon we end up with the drones. I think we have to pay money for 
good people. 

I would also like to say that I wish we had a better system of getting 
rid of some of the less efficient people. I would not say that should 
be at my whim. We used to have an old system in World War I we 
called the benzine board. 

Mr. Jensen. Yes; I know about that. 

Secretary McKay. That was a combat zone. We did not fool with 
any poor officers. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Secretary McKay. Aneta thing I should like to say is thai the 
supervisory people have to take the initiative and the responsibility 
of really rating these people. One of the troubles is that these people 
in the supervisory positions just have to have guts enough to call these 
people in and talk to them. If it were their money, they would do it. 
They would say: ‘You are not doing a satisfactory job. Your rating 
at the end of this period is not going to be good unless you pick up.” 

They have to exercise some supervision. But, in return for that, 
we have to pay them comparable rates with outside. You cannot 
compete with industry, because we have many things in Government 
that private enterprise does not have, such as security, but they have 
to be comparable. 

Mr. Jensen. Governor, I agree with you perfectly, but do you 
not think that before we can start paying these people what they are 
actually worth it is going to be necessary in many instances, in a 
number of units in the Interior De ‘partment, to ascertain to what 
degree these agencies are overstaffed at the present time. 

Secretary McKay. Oh, yes. I would not recommend such a 
thing today. I say that is what we have to work toward over the 
long haul. 

The first thing we have to do now is to review the situation. | 
think we can cut down our budget substantially by a careful analysis. 
Mr. Beasley is already working on some things down there. All 
his advice to me has been in the interest of economy. We can weed 
out some of these people we do not need. 

Mr. Jensen. Yes. 

Secretary McKay. Wherever there is a surplus on the job, let 
us get rid of it. Once we have done that, then we can come to the 
position of offering some rewards, perhaps, such as better pay for 
better performance. 
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The Government will spend less money than it has been spending 
the way we have been going. I do not say that only about the 
Government. If I were back running my own business, I would 
operate that way. 

I only have 90 employees, but you have to pay them every Satur- 
day night, and it must come out of the profits. We cannot fool 
around. We have made so much money in the last few years, and 
now we are going to get down to a competitive economy. I do not 
know whether the salesmen in my place of business can sell auto- 
mobiles any more or not. I will have to see that. I will not be 
there, of course. 

Only the fellows who are well financed, who have been through 
this, can survive. A lot of people have gotten in business in the 
last few years who have not a whisper of a chance. 

I think the same thing applies to Government. We have been 
riding away with prosperity, and we are getting a little careless. 

Mr. Jensen. Yes; I am sure of that. 

Secretary McKay. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Jensen. Is there anything you would like to say, Dr. Fenton? 


REVISION OF BuDGET 


Mr. Frenron. You say you are working on a budget now, Mr. 
Secretary? 

Secretary McKay. A revised budget. 

The Bureau of the Budget is trying to get all of us to get out a 
revised budget. How soon will that be available? 

Mr. Beasuey. Our deadline for submitting our recommendations 
is next Monday, but it will take the Bureau of the Budget at least 
two weeks, I feel, to complete the review of our recommendations. 

Mr. Fenton. The reason I ask that, Mr. Chairman, is that I see 
we have a schedule here for hearings. I do not see the necessity of 
duplicating the work. 

Mr. Jensen. Well, Mr. Fenton, the chairman of the committee, 
Mr. Taber, has asked each subcommittee to start the hearings and to 
take up first the budget requests for such agencies as are not contro- 
versial in nature. 

I am sure that for each agency of Government the revised budget 
will possibly make recommendations, even on some of these smaller 
agencies which we are hearing and will hear for the next 2 weeks. 
Those recommendations wjll come to this committee before we mark 
up the bill and before our hearings are terminated. When that time 
comes, this committee and the other subcommittes of the Appropri- 
ations Committee will take each item into consideration. 

Here we have the Connally Hot-Oil Act, ‘Research in utilization of 
saline water,” “Fishery research,” and the Commission of Fine Arts. 
They are all in relatively small amounts and are for small agencies. 

Then we will have the Geological Survey tomorrow. Now, that is 
a very important agency, but this committee has alw ays had the high- 
est regard for the efficiency and the economy which has been prac ticed 
in that agency, I might say, Mr. Secretary. 
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Secretary McKay. The Geological Survey? 

Mr. Jensen. Under Dr. Wrather. 

Secretary McKay. Yes, sir. It is very good. 

Mr. JeENsEN. We have the National Parks. Now, they are asking 
for some funds for roads and parkways and things like that which 
might be controversial. 

There is the Fish and Wildlife Service. There is not going to be any 
great change in that, I suppose. 

Next comes the Bureau of Land Management. That, of course, is 
a very important bureau; that comes on March 2. 

Then there is the Bureau of Mines, which you will handle, Congress- 
man Fenton. 

Anyway, we are putting the agencies of the Department of 
Interior where there can be considerable revision or where there 
might be controversy toward the last, to give you a chance, 
Mr. Secretary, to learn as much as you can about these, as well as 
to give us an opportunity to wait for the revised budget. I think it 
is going to work out all along. If we do not start hearings for another 
3 weeks or & month, we will be here until Christmas. 

Secretary McKay. Yes. 

Mr. JmNsEN. So, it is almost a necessity to do this as we are 
doing it. 

Whatever revision of the present budget comes up here from the 
new administration we can consider as a committee at any time. 
Therefore, I see no reason why this will not work out all right. 

Mr. Budge, did you have anything to say? 

Mr. Bupaer. No, except that I am sure the committee will more 
than welcome any downward revision which the Secretary can find. 

Secretary McKay. We will do our best to find such revisions. 

I agree with the chairman. You have to go ahead with your work. 
But we hope that we will be able to come along with some advice in 
2 or 3 or 4 weeks. If we do, it will be very simple for you to adjust 
the budget you have scrutinized already. We will do our very best 
to cut where it is possible. 

Mr. JensEN. Mr. Kirwan? 

Mr. Krrwan. I have nothing, Mr. Chairman, except that I should 
like to say that I enjoyed meeting the Secretary. I also enjoyed 
hearing Mr. Lewis, and I hope to ‘work and get along with both of 
them and to e njov their friendship. 

Secretary McKay. Thank you. 

Mr. Jensen. I am glad the fifth member of this committee, who 
is a very important member, has now arrived. This is William 
Norrell, of Arkansas. 

Secretary McKay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JensEN. He has been on this committee for 11 years. Mr. 
Norrell is from Arkansas. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Norretu. I have one question only, Mr. Secretary. I do 
want to repeat what [ have already written you. The more I read 
about your conduct and opinions and decisions, the more convinced 
I have become that you are going to make a good Secretary of the 
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Interior. I do not mind, even as a Democrat, going on record to 
that fact. I like the way you have started out. I like it because it 
is in keeping with much of my own thinking. 

The question I want to ask you is this: Are you going to review 
t' se budget estimates for the several departments and give us the 
benefit of your recommendations before the time comes to write this 
bill? 

Secretary McKay. Yes, sir. That is in the process of being done 
now by the staff in the Department. I have not had time to do 
more than glance at the budget. 

Mr. Norrery. That will reach us, though, by the time we get 
ready to write the bill? 

Secretary McKay. Yes. Our deadline for this report to the Bureau 
of the Budget is next Monday. Then it will take them a little while. 
In the meantime, Mr. Beasley and I have discussed it, with the idea 
of trying to wring out all the water. 


Evectric PowrER 


Mr. Norrevu. Probably you have gone over this subject. I am 
not sure of that, and I am sorry I did not get back to hear all of your 
statement. However, have you any set formula which you would 
care to recommend to us, regarding the construction of transmission 
lines, as to the circumstances and conditions under which you will 
recommend that transmission lines be constructed? 

Secretary McKay. Well, that is a very ticklish subject. There 
are three decisions which I have to make in the first few months in 
this office which are very controversial, and upon which this admini- 
stration will stand or fall on the idea of power. 

One is the surtax that the piivate utilities are charging their cus- 
tomers now up in the Northwest. One is the Georgia Power case. 
The third refers to things like the controversy before the Federal 
Power Commission on Hells Canyon. Idaho Power made an applica- 
tion for Ox Bow, which will be in the middle of a lake 93 miles long, 
created by Hells Canyon if and when built. 

To me it seems logical, if there is a question about the economics 
of the engineering of that Hells Canyon Dam, that we should be 
able to find out about it. I have not taken a position, as Governor, 
for or against it. I said: ‘‘There are some arguments. Let us look 
at the record and review the case.”’ 

Those things are so fundamental to the whole power issue of this 
country that when I make those decisions I am going to have Cabinet 
approval to discuss them. 

Mr. Norrevu. In other words, summing it up, I think we mean 
that the Government should not offer unfair competition, but there 
should be a fair supervisory action to see that neither the public nor 
private power takes an unfair advantage of the other. 

Secretary McKay. That is rigbt. 

Mr. Norrewu. Nor of the general public. 

Secretary McKay. In my own territory out there we have the pri- 
vately owned power companies and the publicly owned power com- 
panies, and they all turn beer in with the Northwest power pool. 
Of course, in that case the Government built the transmission lines. 


Care ee tN Se ey re aN ag ae 
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They have a public preference clause which is just, because the public 
money built the thing. 

But, on the other hand, the end results have not been fair, because 
in the one case people who happen to be customers of the priv ately 
owned power companies are paying a 20-percent surtax at the time of 
vear that the bills are the highest, due to the water shortage that oc- 
curred last year, about 4 years before the cycle should have turned 
around. I do not care what they say; that just is not fair to the 
customers. 

Likewise, our policy should not be to try to freeze out the privately 
owned power companies. Now, the privately owned power com- 
panies cannot expect anything out of me but a fair shake, and the good 
ones will not ask any more. Some of them will. They can expect 
fair treatment. 

The Federal Government should be the last word in integrity in 
dealing with all ofthese people. 

I say that people any place, in your State or in mine, if they want 
to go about it and own their power distribution systems, have that as 
their privilege; but the Federal Department of the Interior should not 
be trying to force them to do it. 

We have not been too fair. For instance, the privately owned 
power companies have been getting along with Bonneville on a 1-year 
contract. I had a meeting with Dr. Raver last year, and the privately 
owned power companies would like to get together with them. They 
want a long-term contract. Now they have a 5-year contract. That 
is not enough yet, because they are financed over a long period of time. 
They earn a very small amount on capital investme nt. 

Of course, I have lived for 26 years as a dealer with a 1-year contract. 
I would like to get a 5-year contract, but I cannot. 

do not believe in monopolies, either on the part of the power 
companies or on the part of the Government. A little competition 
would do us good. But I do not think the power companies should 
move in and try to take over this thing. 

Some people say I am a tool of the power companies. They will 
find out I am just as tough with Electric Bond & Share as I am with 
the PUD. 

Let me say that we have in my State one of the best examples of 
municipal ownership I know of. The city of Eugene started with 
$35,000, and that is worth $15 million today. There was no pro- 
motional activity of selling revenue bonds. The businessmen run 
it on a very businesslike basis. They have been very successful. 
You never read about it in the newspapers, but if the people want to 
do that, that is their privilege. However, you cannot force them to 
do it. We have to be absolutely fair to both sides, the privately 
financed and the publicly financed. 

Mr. Norrewu. That is a very good statement. This subcommittee 
has had a lot of trouble over that one question. I guess that has been 
our Major worry. 

| know in my own area we have had an argument going on for a long 
time about whether or not the law would permit the Southwestern 
Power Administration to do certain things. I am advised that the 
Supreme Court of Arkansas yesterday rendered a decision, which was 
unanimous, saying that they could not do what they wanted to do. 
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Now, I have not taken any side in that either way. I have simply 
been neutral. I told them either to get a law to do what they wanted 
to do, or to get a Supreme Court decision which would justify it, and 
then I would go along with the appropriations. I thought we should 
either have a statute to authorize what they were tyring to do or, if 
the existing law said so, we should get a Supreme Court decision on 
which they could base their actions. 

They went to court, and the court yesterday unanimously held 
against them. I think a lot of our troubles would be over if we would 
go according to law; or, if the law is uncertain, we would get a decision 
of the Supreme Court before we start. 


NEw SOLIcITOR 


Secretary McKay. I should like to add to what I said, that the 
Solicitor whom I have selected, and who has been confirmed by the 
Senate, was the attorney general of the State of Nebraska in 1934. 
He is a man of about 62 years of age. 

Nebraska, as you know, is all “public ownership of power. He 
has been their attorney. He is a private practitioner now. He 
has one of the very large law practices in the State of Nebraska. 
He has been the attorney for this public ownership. In spite of 
the fact that he at heart is a private ownership man, he has had 
both sides of the thing. 

Mr. Jenson. He was with the private companies before, and 
gave the State of Nebraska such a rough time during the legislation 
to make that State a public power State that they ‘decided he was 
the smartest man in Nebraska on the power issue, so they hired 
him. That is the truth about it. 

Secretary McKay. I never saw him before in my life until he 
was recommended to me. I wanted to get a man away from my 
area. I told him that there were only three things I ask of an at- 
torney. One is that he know the law. Second, he must be honest. 
Third, he must render decisions as he sees them and not as I want 
them. I will never ask my attorney to try to see what be can do 
with the law, for I simply want him to tell me what the law is. If 
it is bad, let us change it, but let us not try to evade it. 


WatTrerR AND Power POLICIES 


One other thing sticks in my craw. I am too new here to ex- 
press an opinion, but it seems to me that the time has come when 
Congress should write a water policy for the United States and 
a power policy, in more detail. It might avoid some of these things. 
That is up to the Congress to do. I have no authority there, but 
I believe the time is here when they could expand this policy and 
write it out as much as possible on both water and power in this 
country. I think it would save us some arguments. 

Mr. Jensen. I think you are just exactly right, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Bupcr. Would the chairman yield to me at that point? 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes. 

Mr. Bunce. Mr. Secretary, this morning I requested your office to 
furnish for the record a statement as to the projects in the Columbia 
Basin now under construction, those authorized and those planned 
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and under investigation by the Department of the Interior and the 
Corps of Army Engineers. 

I feel just exactly as you have stated, that it is the duty of Congress 
after it looks at what this program amounts to, to spell out in no un- 
certain terms for the benefit of the Secretary of the Interior what 
should be done. The Secretary disposes of all the electric power. 
The Congress should spell out for him in no uncertain terms what 
should be the policy of the United States. 

I am happy that the Secretary does that at the present time, but 
Congress can help. I think it will be very difficult for the Sec retary 
to make those decisions without the direction of Congress by statu- 
tory enactment. 

Secretary McKay. Yes. I do not think the Secretary should be 
called upon to make those decisions. I think the Congress should 
make the decisions. 

Mr. JENSEN. I might say, in connection with this power policy, that 
this committee has finally gotten very closely together in its thinking 
regarding the building of transmission lines. Mr. Kirwan has been 
the chairman of this committee for many years, and | remember very 
distinctly, when officials of the many private utilities of this country 
came before this committee, Mr. Kirwan would ask them this question: 
“What percent of the farmers in your area have electricity today?” 

In any area where the private utilities had shown a desire and had 
really gone out and built the transmission lines not only to the cream 
areas but to the skim-milk areas, this committee went right along 
with their request. When they said: “Here is a line that the Bureau 
of Reclamation wants to build, but we are ready and willing and able 
to build that line, and we will wheel hydroelectric power at a very 
nominal charge, for we do not want to make any profit on it.”’ 

Almost without exce ption during the past 3 years this committee 
has refused to appropriate the people’ s money to build Federal lines 
paralleling already-existing private lines, or to build in those cases 
where the private utilities agree and say they will build the line. 
We have said: “All right. Show good faith and prove it, and we 
will let you build them.” 

We have a pretty good yardstick established here. I am sure that 
every member of this committee will agree with me, as will the mem- 
bers of the Senate committee. In other words, we have been more or 
less adhering to this yardstick: Where the private utilities and/or 
REA’s and/or municipalities have adequate existing transmission 
facilities to furnish power to the people in that area and will wheel 
Federal hydropower at a reasonable rate to preferred customers, as 
provided by law, then this Congress is not justified in appropriating the 
people’s money to build transmission lines in that particular area. 

Secretary McKay. I agree. 

Mr. Jensen. That is about the yardstick we have been operating 
on, is it not, Mr. Kirwan? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes, | think what you have said is true for the last 2 
or 3 years. There has been a much friendlier attitude between the 
Government and the private power companies. I think that both 
have gone a very, very long way together in the last couple of years. 
I mean that sincerely. | think in another year or so, there will be 
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even a greater understanding. Down through the years one has 
thought the other had the rights in it all alone. 

Secretary McKay. There was a lot of propaganda dished out on 
both sides, too. If you could wash out the propaganda and get the 
facts it would help. 

I do not know anything about this Georgia Power case, but I am 
having my Solicitor investigate it. I know the Northwestern situa- 
tion, because I have been up to my neck in it for a great many years. 
| know the principles are probably the same. 

Mr. Norrety. I do not know whether there will be complete 
understanding, but they ought to be able to get along together. 

Secretary McKay. Surely. 

Mr. Norrevi. There is a place in our country for both publie and 
private power. 

Secretary McKay. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norreii. They ought to made to get along, by the Federal 
Government, largely the Interior Department. Sometimes it may 
be necessary to have a big stick, but we ought to be a fair aribtrator 
and not a dictator and unfair arbitrator. 

Secretary McKay. That is right. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Secretary, | know that every member of this 
committee has enjoyed this visit with you. I am sure it will prove 
to be very helpful to you and us and our great country. 

Secretary McKay. I am sure that it has been a very enjoyable 
experience for me. As I will say again, anytime you want to critize 
me do not hesitate. I may not agree with you, but I will listen. 
I am very glad to have been here. 

Mr. Kirwan. We were glad to see you. 


COMPARATIVE SUMMARIES OF REVENUE, APPROPRIATIONS, AND 
ESTIMATES 


Mr. Jensen. We will put the usual two tables showing revenues 
and the summary of the present budget submission into the record 
at this point. 

(The material referred to follows:) 
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Estimated and actual miscellaneous receipts and trust funds deposited in the Treasury 
of the United States for fiscal years 1952, 1953, and 1954 





1 ; baste soepiceipaiaenaiinicaneal ities a ee 
> Item 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 
1. Admission fees and concessions $3, 320, 937 $3, 589, 126 $3, 918, 412 
1 2. Hunting stamps and receipts from sale of refuge products. 5, 944, 340 6, 472, 355 | 6, 470, 050 
cS 3. Grazing fees 812, 987 779, 500 | 779, 500 
4. Revenues, Oregon and California and Coos Bay Wagon 
4 Road lands I 8, 374, 142 10, 500, 000 12, 500, 000 
5. Sale of sealskins and other products 4, 517, 671 4, 125, 428 3, 969, 360 
6. Oil, gas, and mining royalties and rents 48, 765, 732 51, 699, 000 53, 924, 800 
, 7. Interest on and repayments to Colorado River Dam fund 
and other funds Z 5, 845, 116 5, 985, 600 5, 530, 600 
8. Revenues from Colorado River Dam fund project 8, 507, 779 9, 213, 000 8, 663, 000 
9, Collections, reclamation fund 
Bureau of Reclamation 11, 981, 152 11, 200, 000 12, 000, 000 
| Bureau of Land Management: 
Receipts from mineral leasing, public lands 21, 127, 868 23, 823, 200 24, 722, 000 
emer TOMS. .. .<. 2... ceannd — , 1, 679, 468 1, 982, 150 2, 117, 650 
Power revenues sit saad ate ‘ 35, 655, 006 37, 800, 000 40), 800, 000 
il Total collections, reclamation fund 5 70, 443, 494 74, 805, 350 79, 639, 650 
10. Collections, Colorado River development fund 1, 000, 042 500, 000 
Vv 11. Sale of helium and of gas from helium plants 816, 908 850), 000 1, 117, 500 
a 12. Sale of Bonneville power 35, 541, 730 42, 679, 647 45, 410, 000 
rT 13. Sale of Southeastern power d 2, 671, 428 9, 300, 000 | 13, 000, 000 
14. Sale of Southwestern power 2, 557, 851 5, 450, 000 9, 680, 000 
15. Sale of Fort Peck power 1, 543, 739 1, 964, 500 2, 012, 000 
16. Miscellaneous rentals, fees, and permits 2, 932, 413 2, 718, 200 2, 712, 200 
17. Collections for services to Indians a 5, 525, 854 4, 202, 035 4,197, O85 
18. Alaska RR. receipts 20, 246, 045 24, 803, 000 23, 720, 000 
e 19. Unelassified receipts i 743, 671 654, 680 1, 379, 630 
Gross receipts, general and special funds 230, 111, 879 259, 791, 421 279, 123, 787 
le Less duplications 33, 896, 341 39, 173, 200 41, $22, 000 
Le Net receipts, general and special funds 196, 215, 588 220, 618, 221 237, 301, 787 
, All trust funds 34, 494, 768 28, 619, 835 28, 139, 035 
a. . . 
Gross receipts, all funds 264, 606, 647 288, 411, 256 307, 262, 822 
Net receipts, all funds ; 230, 710, 306 249, 238, 056 265, 440, 822 
i Receipts duplicated are as follows 
| 
Item 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 
es Receipts from mineral leasing, public lands collected by | 
rd Bureau of Land Management included in ‘Oil, gas | 


and mining royalties and rents”’ and ‘‘Coilections, rec- 

lamation funds” $21, 127, 868 $23, 823, 200 $24, 722, 000 
Interest on Colorado River fund, Boulder Dam project, 

transferred from receipts under ‘‘ Revenues from Coto- 


rado River dam fund projects” 3, 498, 473 3, 250, 000 3, 000, 000 
Receipts from sale of power generated at the Grand Cou- 
lee Dam included in “Collections, reclamation funds”’ 

and ‘‘Sale of Bonneville power” 9, 270, 000 12, 100, 000 14, 100, 000 

Total a sada - ; ; 33, 806, 341 39, 173, 200 41, 822, 000 
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OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
FEBRUARY 24, 1953. 
ENFORCEMENT OF CoNNALLY Hot-OrL Act 


WITNESSES 


HUGH A. STEWART, DIRECTOR, OIL AND GAS DIVISION 
EDWARD B. SWANSON, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, OIL AND GAS 
DIVISION 
Amounts available for obligation 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 








Appropriation or estimate owe $169, 670 $187, 000 $187, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources ----| 395 | 400 800 
= Sesdih manitbionsacaeaaed ee: 
: | cz a = | 
Total available for obligation 170, 065 187, 400 187, 800 
Unobligated balance, estimated saving —2, 376 | Bo 
Obligations incurred ......--- pesca ‘ ped en 167, 689 187, 400 | 187, 800 





Notr.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from the proceeds of sale of personal prop- 
erty (40 U.S. C. 481 (e)). 


Obligations by activities 


| 
| 


| 1952 actual | 1953 estims ate | 1954 estimate 











1. Enforcement of the Connally Hot-Oil Act : $167, 294 Z $187, 000 | $187, 000 
2. Replacement of personal property sold sean | 395 400 800 
Obligations incurred. - gaint ‘ aaa | 167, 689 187, 400 187, 800 
' 
Obligations by objects 
= tlle tea le 

Object classification 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions eet 32 31 31 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions..........-........--|......--------| 1 |} 1 
Average number of all employees a 28 31 | 31 

4 yverage salaries and grades | 

General schedule grades: | 
Average salary_._- $5, 478 $5, 521 $5, 554 
A verage grade_--- . GS-8.1 GS-8.2 | GS-8.2 


Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: 
Average salary-- 








‘ $1, 810 $1, 810 
Average grade a C CPC-1.0 | CPC-1.0 

01 Personal services | | 
Permanent positions. — $148, 580 | $166, 155 | $166, 645 
Part-time and temporary positions_-_.-._- sib andl scout | 1, 000 | 1, 000 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base i 645 645 655 
Payment above basic rates_... , : ; hs et ol ei ad 1, 000 | 500 
Total personal services-- Sei R ie en 149, 225 | 168, 800 | 168, 800 
02 Travel_- ‘ 5, 107 | 7, 200 | 7, 200 
03 Transportation of things i 161 300 300 
04 Communication services eo oe icc ees oe 813 | 900 | 900 
05 Rents and utility services__-. y 48 | 50 50 
06 Printing and reproduction -_--_-- oe. ; fecdaleed 1, 795 | 1, 850 | 1, 850 
07 Other contractual services_--. i oat 3, 137 | 3, 000 | 2, 700 
08 Supplies and materials.............- cic aglaw capacities 2, 355 | 3, 300 3, 000 
00 Equipment................... pic Sek ac eee aaa 5, 048 | 2, 000 | 3, 000 
Obligations incurred_..__._._- ‘ etre ae aitine i 167, 689 | 187, 400 ' 187, 800 
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Analysis of expenditures 


| 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 
| | 





Unliquidated OUigations, Start OF FORT. os |. once cones ce nwee | $16, 970 $14, 639 $17, 639 











Adjustment in obligations of prior years-----..-.-.- ceGcamnsthoe GOT Lo seas ae eS et ee 
Obligations incurred during the year---.-.--- be eee 8b ree & 167, 689 “187, 400 187, 800 
| 186, 096 | 202, 039 205, 439 
Deduct: | 

Reimbursable obligations... .......--.....-.----.----.---- 395 400 800 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year iki aianeniitediwinae Gaba | 14, 639 17, 639 17, 639 
Total expenditures.............----------------------0-- 171. 062 | 184, 000 ¥ 187, 000 

Expenditures are distributed as follows: 7 - 
Cut OF GRIOIRS Biter NI. nono inne cone nngpngnee 152, 655 | 170, 798 171, 000 
Ovat CP RENT GCIITIGNOIND, oo sk neck ide iesec ceded 18, 407 | 13, 202 16, 000 





Mr. Jensen. Mr. Stewart, you are the Director of the Oil and 
Gas Division of the Office of the Secretary, are you not? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. And Mr. E. B. Swanson is the Assistant Director? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

‘Mr. Jensen. Mr. Stewart, you are asking for $187,000 for the 
enforcement of the Connally Hot-Oil Act for 1954, which is the same 
amount as you received in fiscal 1953? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes sir. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. JensEN. Now, how many people do you have employed? 

Mr. Stewart. We ‘have 30 people, in the Oil Administration. 

Mr. Jensen. Are they permanent employees? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. There has been very little turnover. 

Now, in fiscal 1952, we had a reduction in the amount of money 
available for personnel, and the net effect of that was that we had to 
lay off 8 people, of whom 4 were examiners. In the restoration 
of funds which we got for fiscal 1953, we were able to recruit 
back some personnel, but in the overall the employees of the Admin- 
istration, both here in Washington and in the Federal Petroleum 
Board, are very permanent, in the sense that they stay on the job 
year after year. Some of them have been there since the start of 
the work. 

JUSTIFICATIONS FOR 1954 PROGRAM 


Mr. JENSEN. Without objection, I wish to place in the record pages 
2, 3, and 4 of the justifications, which explain in a brief manner the 
purpose of the Connally Hot-Oil Act and the justifications for the 
$187,000 for fiscal 1954. 

(The justifications are as follows: ) 


Analysis by activities 


Knforcement of the Connally Hot Oil Act: 


Appropriation, 1953____---- . 7 ~2 2. $167, O60 


Base, 1954 aA a ear Las _.-- 187,000 
Estimate, 1954_- - a i i hic io web cielap fcc, =< 


The Connallv Hot-Oil Act is permanent legislation which gives Federal support 
to the State oil and gas conservation laws by prohibiting the shipment in inter- 
state commerce of oil produced in excess of the amounts permitted under the 
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State laws and regulations to conserve oil and gas. While oil and gas conserva- 
tion is essential at all times, in order to prevent waste in oil and gas production, 
it is particularly important during an emergency or mobilization period. 

The enforcement of the Connally Act is essentially a field activity, carried out 
by the Federal Petroleum Board, which has its principal office in Kilgore, Tex., 
with suboffices at Midland and Houston, Tex., and Lafayette, La. A small 
staff of field examiners, operating from these offices, carry on a continuous inves- 
tigation in the oulfields of New Mexico, Texas, and Louisiana, and limited in- 
spections in Alabama, Mississippi, and the other States to which the law applies. 

During the 1952 fiscal year, the examiner staff visited 541 fields and gaged, 
checked, or otherwise inspected 8,777 leases, in the course of which 753 field 
interviews were conducted. These are somewhat lower totals than those reported 
for 1951, because of the reductions in field activities which resulted from the 
smaller appropriation available during the 1952 year. The field staff also received 
and processed each month about 6,400 reports per month from producers, trans- 
porters, and refiners. These reports covered operations in nearly 1,400 oilfields, 
which accounted for about 74 million barrels monthly of oil production, about 
38 percent of the national total. 

During the fiscal year 1952, 14 cases were disposed of, 1 by grand-jury no-bill, 
3 by administrative action, and 10 by successful prosecution, which resulted in 
the imposition of fines totaling $38,930, compared with $33,000 in 1951 and 
$52,950 in 1950. At the close of the year, there were 13 cases pending. 

The work of Connally Act enforcement has only recently recovered from the 
drastic actions which resulted from the reduction in funds available for fiscal 
1952. We began that year with a staff of 31, about half as large as the customary 
prewar staff. During the year, we were compelled for lack of funds to cut the 
staff to 23, a reduction of 8, of whom half were field examiners. Since the begin 
ning of fiscal 1953, with our funds restored to a minimum level for effective 
operation, we have been able to rebuild our staff to a total of 30, that total being 
reached in December. We do not plan any more additions during the current 
year and are not requesting any additions for fiscal 1954. The staff of 30, as 
now constituted, consists of 3 persons in the Washington office, 13 at Kilgore 
6 at Midland, Tex.; and 4 each at Houston, Tex., and Lafayette, La. We regard 
this as the minimum number with which the Connally Act can be enforced. 

Cooperation between the Board, the petroleum industry, and the officials of the 
State conservation agencies always has been of prime importance in achieving 
the purposes of the Connally Act and is being continued with mutually beneficial 
results. 

The work which needs to be done under the Connally Act continuously is being 
enlarged, even apart from the increased importance resulting from the present 
emergency. New areas are being brought into production; more wells are being 
drilled; and more oil is being produced and shipped. The staff that administers 
the act is small, but it is experienced, efficient, and effective in its work. We urge 
that the present staff be continued, as the cases now in hand and under preparation 
involve important matters which should be and are being carried forward 
vigorously. 

The estimate does provide for the replacement of two automobiles in 1954. 
The automobiles to be replaced are two 1949 Ford four-door passenger cars and 
both have been driven in excess of 60,000 miles. 
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Itemization of estimate 


| Increase (+-) 


Estimate Estimate - 
Q5: 95 
1953 1954 | decrease (—) 
FUNDS AVAILABLE FOR OBLIGATION | 
Appropriation or estimate $187, 000 rn ee ee 
Reimbursements from non- Federal sources d 400 800 | +400 
Obligations incurred 187, 400 187, 800 +400 
OBLIGATIONS BY OBJECTS | | 
0) Personal services 168, 800 168, 800 | ae 
02 Travel 7, 200 7, 200 | 
0 fransportation of things 300 300 | 
{ mmunication services 900 900 
05 Kents and utility services wD 5O 
06 6Printing and reproduction 1, 850 1, 850 
07 Other contractual services 3, 000 2, 700 —300 
OS Supplies and materials 3, 300 3, 000 3200 
09 Equipment 2, 000 | 3, 000 +-1, 000 


Obligations incurred 187, 400 187, 800 +400 


FEDERAL VERSUS STATE ENFORCEMENT 


Mr. Jensen. Mr. Stewart, why cannot the State conservation 
agencies do all the enforcement work that is necessary at this point. 
after the vears of enforcement that the Federal Government has 
carried on? 

Would it not be possible for the States to carry on this work since 
it has been developed to this point? 

Mr. Stewart. It seems hardly likely that the States could do 
and do it as effectively as is done under the Connally Hot-Oil Act. 

The State administrations are doing all they can within their own 
spheres, but we iind that there is a constant run of violations—some 
technical and some actually fraudulent—which the State authorities 
do not pick up, and if the petroleum produced in that violation crosses 
State lines, the State has lost any claim on it, and they apparently 
have an inability to control it as it should be controlled. 

Now, one of the prime justifications for the act and for its enforce- 
ment—continuous enforcement—in my estimation, is the necessity 
for the Federal Government to positively and actively back up State 
conservation laws, rules, and regulations. 

Now, under the conservation that we have had in the past 18 years, 
we had in the country developed a productive reserve for crude oil 
that is, and has been, since the beginning of World War II, a 
very comfortable backlog of available capacity, which could be drawn 
on at any time. 

When we went into World War II, the productive capacity had been 
built up to approximately 1 million barrels, which at that time was 25 
percent of the national requirements. True, during the war as a result 
of limited drilling, the productive capacity was drawn down, and we 
ended the war produci ing every field in the country right to capacity, 
and probably some of them were being procured in excess of their 
reasonable capacity and we probably were doing some damage to one 
or another of the fields, 
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With the end of the war and the resumption of drilling, by reason of 
having more manpower and more material available, the industry was 
able to build oe up a reserve capacity and today again we have 
approximately 1 million barrels of reserve producing capacity, and 
that is our principal protection against a sudden emergency or a.war 
attack. 

If we did not have the backing the Federal Government gives the 
conservation efforts in the States, I am very much afraid that the 
State activities and the State enforcement would probably break down, 
just as they had broken down at the time the act was considered neces- 
sary and passed by the Congress. 

I think, for those reasons, it is highly important that it be main- 
tained, and maintained at the present level. 

Now, the staff which we have in the field is admittedly small. There 
are a number of people who will not hesitate to break a State law if 
they think they can get away with it, but who are a little bit loath to 
violate the Federal law. 

By continuous inspections carried on by this crew of examiners, we 
can go a long way toward keeping widespread violations from occur- 
ring. 

SUMMARY OF ENFORCEMENT ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Jensen. Will you supply for the record, a table, comparing 
your re ports processed and inspections accomplished during 1950, 
1951, 1952, and 1953 fiscal years? 

(The table referred to follows:) 


Summary of enforcement activities, Federal Petroleum Board 


Fiscal 1950 | Fiscal 1951 | Fiscal 1952 | Fiseal 1953 


to date 
Number of fields visited _- 533 545 541 317 
Number of leases visited, inspecté d, checked, 
or gaged : 7, 667 9, 344 8,777 | 4,479 
Number of field interviews. ; — ‘ 1, 656 | 1, 362 753 | 567 
Total fines paid : $52, 950 $33, 000 $38, 930 | $34, 450 
Number of cas ses involved__..-..------- 10 | 7 10 | 5 


VIOLATIONS AND FINES IMPOSED 


Mr. Jensen. How many fines were imposed and what was the 
amount of the fines that were imposed in fiscal 1952 and fiscal 1953 
to date? 

Mr. Swanson. In fiscal 1952 there were 10 cases which were com- 
pleted in the courts, as to which fines were imposed and paid, totaling 
$38,930. 

So far in fiscal 1953, there have been 5 cases concluded and fines 
imposed of $34,450. 

Mir JensEN. How thany cases do you have pending? 

Mr. Swanson. We have 13 cases pending, 6 of which are in the 
hands of the United States attorney, or in the Department of Justice 
and 7 are in the investigative stage. 

Mr. JeENsEN. How many pe ople were brought to the bar of justice 
and accused of violating this act in fiscal 1952? 

Mr. Swanson. I could not give you that here, because the cases 
vary as to the number of persons involved. 
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Mr. Jensen. Then how many cases have been tried in fiscal 1952? 

Mr. Swanson. There was only one case as to which there was a 
“No bill” before the grand jury, so that the number that would be 
tried would be the 10, which were concluded, plus the 1. 

Mr. Jensen. You prosecuted successfully 10 cases out of 11 in 
fiscal 1952? 

Mr. Swanson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. And what is the situation so far in fiscal 1953? 

Mr. Swanson. Five cases have been prosecuted successfully and 
none unsuccessfully. 

[ have also a tabulation here which compares the 5 years ending 
with fiscal 1952 with the 5 vears ending fiscal 1942—the 5 years before 
the war and the 5 most recent years. I thought that might be of 
interest. There were 26 cases prosecuted successfully in the 5 prewar 
years, as against 39 in the last 5 fiscal years, a 50-percent increase in 
the number of cases prosecuted. This was done with a staff of investi- 
gators about half as large. The fines were roughly the same, although 
slightly larger in the prewar years; $247,000 in the 5 prewar years, as 
against $223,000 in the 5 vears ending in fiscal 1952. 

There is one thing more: In the history of the act and since its 
enactment, the total fines paid have amounted to $765,000. 

Mr. Jensen. And the amount of money which has been expended 
for this purpose has been how much? 

Mr. Swanson. All the 18 years of its life? 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes. 

Mr. Swanson. Somewhere around $3 million. 

Mr. JENSEN. $3 million? 

Mr. Swanson. Yes, sir, between $3 and $4 million. 


INCREASED EFFICIENCY 


Mr. JenseN. Did I hear you say that with a staff half as large as in 
the previous 5-year period that you had successfully prosecuted 
50 percent more cases? 

Mr. Swanson. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. JeNsEN. With half the force? 

Mr. Swanson. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. Well, then, if we cut the force down to 50 percent 
now, would that bring the same results as previously? 

Mr. Swanson, I would like to say, if it may not be regarded as 
facetious, that I might suspect that you and Mr. Beasley have gotten 
together on that question. He has pointed that out to me, when I 
have been attempting to pay due respect to the efficiency and faith- 
fulness of the work of the staff. He has pointed out to me that a 
further reduction might result in further efficiency. 

Mr. Jensen. I could not help but notice that. How do you 
account for this increase in efficiency with a decrease in staff? 

Mr. Swanson. It is accounted for in two ways. One, the elimina- 
tion of some positions in the field which were not effective and pro- 
ductive. We have reduced the number of members of the Board and 
some of the clerical force. Also, the number of examiners has been 
reduced, and those which are employed, are working more effectively 
than the staff which we had prior to the war. It is a matter of field 
administration, I would say. 
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DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN PRODUCTION OF OILS AND GASSES 


Mr. Fenton. What is the situation in regard to the production of 
oil and gas today? 

Mr. Srewarr. We are now producing approximately 6% million 
barrels of oil a day, plus about 600,000 barrels a day of natural gas 
liquids—the propane and butane and other liquids—that are recovered 
from natural gas. We have a reserve productive capacity in the field 
of approximately 1 million barrels. 

We asked the National Petroleum Council in December to make a 
study of the country and give us their current estimate as of January 1. 
Our own study indicates a productive capacity of approximately 
7,200,000 barrels of oil. 

Mr. Fenton. Per day? 

Mr. Srewarr. Yes, sir. The Council will make a much more 
detailed study than we can, but it appears that we will have at least 
that much, and maybe a little more. Now, that is adequate to take 
care of our normal peacetime demands, plus the defense mobilization 
demands. It is a bare minimum, however, to carry the impact of an 
allout war. 

Mr. Frenron. But it does include the Korean war? 

Mr. Srewarr. It includes all of the military requirements as we 
have experienced them since the onset of Korea. 

Mr. Fenron. That is an estimate so far as domestic production is 
concerned. What about our foreign production? 

Mr. Srewarr. The United States controlled foreign production? 
Well, I cannot quote you that figure as to the amount of companies in 
foreign activities, because I do not try to carry the individual figures 
in mind. 

In the overall there is approximately 1,800,000 barrels now in pro- 
duction in Venezuela and in the ne ‘ighborhood of 200,000 barrels of 
other production in North and South America. In Canada there is 
production a little in excess of 200,000 barrels, and with more pipeline 
outlets, that will rise from 250,000 to upward of maybe 300,000 a 
day. So, in the Western Hemisphere in the overall, we have a poten- 
tial that will run between 9,500,000 and 10 million barrels a day. 

Mr. Swanson. | think world production runs about 12 million 
barrels a day including the Soviet Union and the satellite countries. 
The United States produces about 55 percent of the world oil now. 

Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Jensen. Back on the record. 

GAS RESERVES IN THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Fenron. What is the amount of gas transmitted to the eastern 
section of the United States by way of ‘the pipelines which we have? 
We in the coal fields of Pennsylvania are certainly vitally interested 
in that phase of it. 

Mr. Swanson. The fbrmer Big Inch and Little Big Inch pipelines 
now transport about 700 million ‘cubic feet of natural gas daily. 

Mr. Fenron. We are very, very vitally interested in this problem. 
How much gas reserve have we got in the United States? 

Mr. Swanson. 194 trillion cubic fect as of the beginning of 1952. 

Mr. Fenron. What is the consumption daily? 
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Mr. Swanson. In the utility consumption, that is, the gas which 
moves by public utility pipeline to commercial and domestic and i in- 
dustrial consumers, the consumption is in the neighborhood of ¢ 
trillion cubic feet a vear. 

Mr. Fenron. Six trillion a year? 

Mr. Swanson. Yes, sir; something in the order of a 35- or 40-year 
relationship between the proven reserves and the consumption. 

If it is agreeable with the committee, there was a chart prepared and 
submitted to the House Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
last week that gave those figures and we can insert those figures in the 
record, 

Mr. Fenron. Mr. Chairman, I believe the table should be inserted 
in the record. 

Mr. Jenson. All right. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The matter referred to follows: ) 


Lstimate of proved reserves and annual net production of natural gas in trillions of 
cubic feet 


| 


Proved re- | Annual net Proved re- | Annual net 

serves production serves | reeeree 

40 85, 000 3, 331 1946 160, 600 5, 152 

4] 113, 800 3, 459 1947 165, 900 | 5, 650 

2 110, 000 3. 701 1948 173. 900 5 G58 

43 110, 000 4,356 1949 180, 400 | 6, 274 

M4 133, 500 4,731 1950 185, 600 7, 083 
445 147, SOO 4,5 


40 1951 _ 193, 800 | &, 250 


Disposition of net production 


| 
| 1940 1951 
nanan sles Mecano 
Million | . Million | , 
cubic feet Percent cubic feet | Percent 

ed in transportation and losses | 735, 911 22. 1 1, 204, 734 14.6 
Underground storage 14, 995 0.5 138, 262 | Le 
Industrial use 2, OO1, 98S 60. 1 4, O68, 515 60. 2 
Commercial 443, 646 13.3 1, 474, 725 | 17.9 
Residential 134, 644 1.0 464, 309 5.6 
Total | 3, 331, 184 100. 0 8, 250, 545 100. 0 


Mr. Fenron. So, you think we have a reserve with a normal con- 
sumption for a minimum of 40 years? 
Mr. Swanson. Thirty-five to forty years. 


CONDITION IN THE OIL INDUSTRY BEFORE THE ACT 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Swanson, in regard to the production of oil 
before the Connally Hot-Oil Act, you said in pon opinion and in your 
opening statement that there was a kind of a chaos in a number of 
areas. 

Mr. Swanson. That is correct. The production of oil in the east 
Texas field in the middle of 1931 and the middle of 1933 ran up around 

million barrels a day and the country as a whole in 1935 produced 
around 2,800,000 barrels a day, which was, I would say, roughly 40 
percent of what the country produces today. 
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Mr. Kirwan. Forty percent of what they are producing now? 
Mr. Swanson. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Kirwan. You do know the amount of gas they were producing 
using in 1931? 
Mr. Swanson. No, sir; I do not know that. 
Mr. Krrwan. Try to find those figures, because there has been 
conversion from the burning of coal to the use of gas for domestic 
purposes in homes. Try to find out how much of that is being used 
in industry and homes and what they are using today. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


or 


~ 


Trillions of B. t. u.’s supplied United States 

















Natural gas Coal 
i a eae pal a als nee 
1932... ‘ esas saa pias ep tein dies Sgt a ae 1, 673 9, 380 
1951 _ . sed i ni eee ee a | 7, 955 15, 071 
Percent increase, 1951 over 1932_____- Siinsiniare tiene Ren 380 61 


Source: Gas Facts, 1951, p. 30, table 13. 


Total natural gas utility sales, by classes of service (excludes field sales and sales for 


























resale) 
z iain cane aes ee seks - tear eg ee Oe 
Year | Total | Residential Commercial | Industrial Other 
ee ie 8, 190. 0 2, 945.3 | 878. 4 | 4, 338, 8 27.5 
Pe oreent_- Sake par eiieMiaicas Neigah insiice toi | 100.0 36.1 | 10.7 | 53.0 0.2 
1951 - - Rivkieaielinthtia-dtainleititiann 44, 718.3 | 14, 008. 7 3, 985.9 | 24, 838. 5 1, 885. 2 
Percent 100. 0 31.3 8.9 55.6 4.2 
Percent increase, 1951 over 1932 446.0 | 375. 6 353. 8 | CUE Lasccctasuene 
| | | 
Source: Gas Facts, 1951, p. 109, table 73. 
Gas customers (thousands) 
Year Total Natural | Manufactured cee 
re. . a 5 | Orde | wea f, 
1932 ee a ee 15, 532 | 5, 499 | 8, 476 1, 557 
1951 | 24, 953 | 16, 037 | 5, 804 3, 112 
Percent incres ase, 1951 over 1932_. 60 | 192 | 
| } 


—68 | 100 


Approximate number residential customers using gas for heating 


NN So aks cit eae Pe con ae pe mite cee etinw acne) Sa ae 
1952 _- ee ee .. 11, 120, 000 


Percent increase; 1952 over 1940_______________- Pi Lcccdae ee 189 

Mr. Krrwan. You think then that supervision under the Connally 
Act has done a lot for the survival of that industry? 

Mr. Swanson. I think it has. 

Mr. Kirwan. And being done on a very good, economical basis? 

Mr. Swanson. I think from the viewpoint of the oil supply neces- 
sary for the good of thé country, which is the point of particular interest 
to me, that the Connally Hot Oil Act has been one of the several 
factors mentioned in Mr. Stewart’s prepared statement which has 
made possible a background or base of oil supply that has enabled the 
country to survive effectively the Second World War and in the post- 
war period. 
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THE CONNALLY ACT AND ITS PURPOSE 


Mr. Kirwan. This is the only agency then that has anything to do 
with the enforcement of the Connally Act? 

Mr. Swanson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. How many men—do you know offhand—come under 
Interstate Commerce that handle or have something to do with oil? 

Mr. Swanson. I would not know. They handle motor carriers 
and motortruck transportation of oil, and they handle the oil pipelines 
and rail transportation of oil. 

Mr. Kirwan. It is only in the enforcement of transportation, is 
that it? 

Mr. Swanson. Rates, etc.; yes, sir. 

Mr. Krrwan. And the handling of the transportation? 

Mr. Swanson. Yes, sir; safety, and so forth. 

Mr. Kirwan. But the Connally Act is at the source? 

Mr. Swanson. At the source; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. You are seeing that the States conform to the law 
and help to preserve our resources as I understand it. 

Mr. Swanson. The Federal Government is lending its support 
to the State conservation acts by preventing the facilities of interstate 
commerce from being used to violate the State law. 

Mr. Kirwan. In other words, they are doing what Theodore 
Roosevelt had in mind when he established the reclamation and con- 
servation services of this Nation back in 1902. It is the purpose of 
your agency to see that the oil potential is not wasted and that there 
is no waste in the oil industry, is that correct? 

Mr. Swanson. The Connally Act is a force in that connection to 
aid in preventing physical waste in oil and gas production. I believe 
it was Mr. Roosevelt who at that time called attention to the great 
waste in coal mining and production. 

Mr. Krrwan. All of our resources came under consideration. 
On the Allegheny River we used to set a fire every 3 weeks to get the 
river to move at Titusville and Franklin. After they drilled a well, 
there was no way to cap it, and it started flowing and continued to 
flow until it was dry and billions of barrels of oil were lost in the State 
of Pennsylvania alone. 

Mr. Swanson. I was in Mr. Norrell’s State in 1921 after the El 
Dorado Field came in. I saw oil flow down into corn patches. The 
dirt had been piled up in dikes and the oil flowed in over these corn- 
fields and one could see the dead cornstalks sticking up. 


REIMBURSEMENTS FROM NON-FEDERAL SOURCES 


Mr. Kirwan. Where does the $800,000 from the non-Federal 
source come from on page 4 of the justifications? 

Mr. Swanson. That is from the sale of used automobiles, the 
turn-in value of second-hand cars. 

Mr. Krrwan. How many? 

Mr. Swanson. I think about two. One last fiscal year and two 
this fiscal year. 

Mr. Kirwan. The sale of automobiles comes under the heading 
‘Reimbursements from non-Federal sources’’? 

Mr. Swanson. Yes, sir. 
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EFFECTIVE MINIMUM JOB WITH THE PRESENT STAFF 


Mr. Kirwan. Then, you honestly think the Connally Hot-Oil Act 
and the men who are enforcing that act are doing a great job; you do 
not think you are overstaffed? 

Mr. Swanson. No, sir; I think they have been doing a very 
effective minimum job of enforcement—adequate minimum job. 
The effect of the enforcement against one company will spread 
throughout the whole industry and will cause many others to tighten 
up their operations. 


Turspay, Fepruary 24, 1953. 


RESEARCH IN THE UTILIZATION OF SALINE WATER 
WITNESSES 


GOODRICH W. LINEWEAVER, SECRETARY’S REPRESENTATIVE 
DAVID S. JENKINS, COORDINATOR 
JOSEPH J. STROBEL, CHEMICAL ENGINEER, SALINE-WATER 
PROGRAM 
imounts available for obligation 
Appropriation or estimate (obligations incurred) : 
1953 ; $125. 000 
1954 400, 000 


Obligations by activities 


Description { 1952 actual | 1953 estimate ; 1954 estimate 


1. Departmental activities 


Research coordination and administration $44, 000 $65, 000 
Evaluation of research and processe 25, 000 35, 000 
2. Nondepartmental activities: Research and evaluation of 
processes (consultants, contracts, and grants 56, 000 | 300, 000 
| 
|— 
Obligations incurred ae ; 125, 000 | 400, 000 
| 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 
Total number of permanent positions 8 | s 
Average number of all employees 10 15 


Average salaries and grades 
General schedule grade 





Average salary $6, 500 $6. 658 
Average grade GS-10.1 GS-10.1 

01 Personal service 
Permanent positions = $57, 803 $84, 960 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week bast : . 197 200 
Total personal service ---+ 58, 000 5, 160 
02 Travel 8, 000 11, 84) 
04 Communication ser 300 300 
06» Printing and reproc 1,000 | 2.000 
07 Other contractual s 12, 000 240, 000 
Services performed by other agencit : J 4, 000 20, 000 
OS Supplies and material z 200 20) 
09 Equipment R 1, 500 500 
ll Grants, subsidies, and contributior a 40, 000 40, 000 


Obligations ineurr 125. 000 400, 000 
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| 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations start of year - 2 ‘ ‘a $45, 000 

Obligations incurred during the year ‘. <a _ $12 25, 000 | 400, 000 

; . 125, 000 445, 000 

Deduct unliquidated obligations end of year. ishodawe 45, 000 | 65, 000 
Total expenditures : Seco a 80, 000 | 


380, 000 


Expenditures are distributed as follows 
Out of current authorizations ‘ ; 80, 000 335, 000 
Out of prior authorizations 4 ; . . ‘ibaa | 45, 000 


Mr. Jensen. The committee will come to order 

We have Mr. Lineweaver before us who will explain the justifica- 
tions for the $400,000 which is requested for the saline water research 
program. Mr. Lineweaver. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Lineweaver. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Public Law 448, 
82d Congress, 2d session, authorized the Secretary of the Interior to 
conduct a program of research into development of practical means 
for the economical production, from sea or other saline waters, of 
water suitable for agricultural, industrial, municipal, and other 
beneficial consumptive uses, and for other purposes. 

The act authorizes the appropriation of $2,000,000 for a 5-year 
period and limits the Department’s expenses for correlation and 
coordination of the program to approximately $100,000 for each of the 
5 years. The legislative history reveals the intent of the Congress to 
assure that maximum use be made of the talents and facilities avail- 
able in private research institutions, universities and colleges, and 
industry. The legislative committees fully recognized that services 
of highly specialized scientific personnel, including consultants, at 
levels higher than those ordinarily available within the framework of 
Federal classified service, are essential for the research, development 
of processes, and evaluations. The research to which this program is 
cere is divided into two major related objectives: 

. Conversion of sea water to beneficial uses, recognized as a long- 
term program with many ramifications. 

2. Demineralization of brackish water, primarily for adaptation for 
agricultural and industrial purposes, which may well be a substantial 
step toward the development of economical means of converting sea 
water. 

In recognition of the acute shortages of fresh water for irrigated 
agricultural and industrial purposes, and threats to domestic supplies 
in many areas of the Nation and thé need to take immediate steps 
toward coordinating and stimulating research in the development of 
processes which would provide additional water supplies, an appro- 
priation of $125,000 was made in the closing days of the 82d Congress 
to initiate the program. The current request includes $275,000 
supplemental appropriation to provide the full $400,000 authorized 
under the act for fiscal year 1953, and $400,000 for fiscal year 1954. 

Of the $125,000 appropriated for fiscal year 1953, only about 
$69,000 will be used within the Department. This includes a small 
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coordinating staff in Washington, certain work by the Denver Labora- 
tory of the Bureau of Reclamation, and limited work by the Bureau 
of Mines and the Geological Survey, in addition to the per diem and 
expenses of nine advisers to the Secretary of the Interior on the 
program. 

his leaves some $56,000 of the 1953 appropriation for contracts, 
grants, and consultants’ services needed for evaluation of processes 
and proposals. Of the $56,000 available for this contractual service, 
$35,000 has now been contracted. Included in this total is 1 grant 
for $5,000 to assist in the completion of research already begun by a 
university on (a) a small solar still, (6) a thermal difference plant, 
and (c) utilization of waste heat in conversion of sea water to potable 
uses; and 1 contract in the amount of $30,000 for research in the 
development of 1 ion selective membrane process looking to the 
demineralization of both brackish water and sea water. An additional 
firm proposal in the amount of $3,000 for preliminary research on a 
solar evaporation process, upon which the feasibility of a subsequent 
developmental contract is to be based, has been re ceived. An initial 
research project to cost between $5 000 and $10,000 to determine the 
quality of selected saline ground and surface waters in prairie States 
needed for the planning ‘of research on specific processes is being 
prepared. This probably will take the form of a grant to a State 
institution. The remaining $8,000 will be required for research con- 
sultant services needed in evaluating the proposals and results of this 
research. 

The list of potential processes and phenomena which might be 
developed for this purpose was presented in a compendium of informa- 
tion which has been prepared since the initiation of the program. 
That outline of processes with explanatory notes and a bibliography of 
technical material and patents indicates clearly that many different 
approaches to the problem should be investigated concurrently if 
economically feasible processes are to be developed within a reason- 
ably early time. Several hundred prospective cooperators have 
received that brochure of information and have been invited to submit 
proposals relating to any of the suggested processes. Already more 
than 20 have indicated a clear intent to submit applications in accord- 
ance with procedures which have been developed. A number have 
provided sufficient written or oral information to indicate the nature 
of their proposals, which include further development of special 
permionic membranes, use of ultra high-frequency current, use of 
superheated steam, and an additional application of solar evaporation. 

In addition, 2 theoretical research undertakings have been proposed; 
1 to determine the probable maximum economies which can be 
achieved by processes already developed or clearly conceived, the 
other to analyze all possible process variables related to the much 
developed but little analyzed vapor compression cycle. The sponsors 
of these proposals have made it clear that they are prepared to proceed 
almost immediately, when funds are available. 

Additional information indicates that proposals will be made in the 
fields of permionic membranes, multiple-stage evaporation, use of 
solar energy, geophysical heat, separation by freezing, underwater 
combustion, use of molecular oil films, and thermal difference plants 
utilizing marine energy, amounting to much more than the $400,000 
requested for 1954. Thus it is certain that all of the $275 ,000 supple- 
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mental appropriation being requested and the $400,000 requested for 
fiscal year 1954 can and will be used for productive coordinated 
research and development applied to the solution of this problem. 


SECRETARY'S ATTITUDE TOWARD PROGRAM 


You recall that on February 3 we made a presentation of the pro- 
gram with respect to the supplemental estimate of $275,000, which 
appears on pages 348 to 369 of the hearings on the second supple- 
mental appropriation bill for 1953. 

By reference to those hearings you will see that there is a full 
description of the general objectives of the program, and, since that 
has been comparatively recent, | assume that it is not necessary at 
this time to repeat those details. 

However, I would add to that statement with a letter dated 
February 20, 1953, from Secretary McKay to Senator Francis Case 
of South Dakota, who was one of the sponsors of the legislation which 
became Public Law 448, authorizing the program of saline water 
research. 

I request permission to submit the Secretary’s letter for the record 
and to call your attention to the endorsement that the Secretary gives 
the program, and I will read a paragraph that is pertinent to this 
hearing. This was in connection with the supplemental hearing on 
the supplemental estimate before the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee yesterday, and in this letter the Secretary says: 


Mr. Lineweaver is being requested to make the same type of presentation to 
the Senate Appropriations Committee (that was yesterday) with respect to the 
supplemental appropriation estimate for fiscal year 1953 that was laid before the 
House subcommittee, but I have not studied the matter sufficiently to determine 
whether it is necessary to have the full amount of the supplemental estimate of 
$275,000 appropriated. (You will recall that this committee allowed $50,000 in 
the second supplemental appropriation bill.) Then the Secretary continues: 

With respect to the budget estimate of $400,000 for fiscal year 1954, which 
will be presented to the House Committee on Appropriations early next week 
[that is this week] I advise that this estimate will be reviewed in accordance with 
the instructions issued by the Bureau of the Budget for reexamining the entire 
fiscal year 1954 budget. 


(The letter referred to follows:) 


UNITED StTaTEs DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington 25, D. C., February 20, 1958. 
Hon. FrRANcIs Cask, 

United States Senate, Washington 25, D.C. 


My Dear SENATOR Case: I have delayed a reply to your letter of January 
28 pending action of the Appropriations Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives on the supplemental estimate of $275,000 for the saline water program for 
fiscal year 1953. I am advised that the committee included in the bill an item 
of $50,000 for ‘‘contracts with research organizations and private firms for work 
on treatment of saline water.” The House of Representatives approved the 
item in the passage of H. R. 3053, the Second Supplemental Appropriation Act, 
1953. 

Previous to the hearings before the House subcommittee, I discussed the pro- 
gram briefly with Mr. Lineweaver, who told me of your interest in the subject. 
[ advised him that, while I had not had the opportunity to familiarize myself 
fully with this particular activity, I favored its continuance as a going program. 
Particularly, I was impressed with the importance of the research in connection 
with increasing the supplies of potable water in the interior areas of the West 
for irrigation, industrial, and domestic purposes. I noted that this phase of the 
program, in which you have been especially interested because of its relation- 
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ship to the demineralization of waters of South Daketa and other western streams, 
has been receiving emphasis. 

It would scem that the development of economie methods of purification of 
brackish water for irrigation and related purposes offers opportunity for earlier 
solution and at the same time will contribute to the long-term objectives of 
desalting sea water. I strongly favor full development of western water resources 
for irrigation, industrial, and domestic uses, and I hope this program will make a 
substantial contribution to that objective. 

I also favor the closest possible cooperation with State universities and col- 
leges and other educational institutions, as well as with research organizations 
and private firms, in the activities and also Government agencies. The maxi- 
mum degree of coordination is to be carried out in order to avoid duplication and 
unwarranted expenditure of public funds. 

Mr. Lineweaver is being requested to make the same type of presentation to 
the Senate Appropriations Committee, with respect to the supplemental appro- 
priation estimate for fiscal year 1953 that was laid before the House subcom- 
mittee, but I have not studied the matter sufficiently to determine whether it is 
necessary to have the full amount of the supplemental estimate of $275,000 
appropriated. With respect to the budget estimate of $400,000 for fiscal year 
1954, which will be presented to the House Committee on Appropriations early 
next week, I advise that this estimate will be reviewed in accordance with the 
instructions issued by the Bureau of the Budget for reexamining the entire fiscal 
year 1954 budget. 

I appreciate your interest in this as well as other programs of the Department 
of the Interior of which I have been advised, and I trust we may have an early 
opportunity to have a full discussion of these subjects. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dovenas McKay, 
Seeretary of the Interior. 


PROPOSED USE OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Mr. LaneweaAver. This estimate, Mr. Chairman, is for $400,000 
for the fiscal year 1954. It follows the general line of explanation 
given to the committee in connection with the supplemental appro- 
priation as to the objectives of the program. Al 

There is one matter that I desire to point out, which is that we 
expect to operate with a very small headquarters staff which will 
include 4 to 5 professional people, which will be headed by Mr. Jenkins, 
and 4 or 5 clerical assistants in administrative and clerical work. 

In addition to that I will ask Mr. Jenkins to explain briefly how the 
remainder of the funds are to be expended, assuming that the full 
amount of the request is granted. 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Chairman, in any research project of this kind 
we have several paths that we could follow. In this particular project 
we have decided to proceed at first by asking the people who are 
qualified, research scientists, to propose to us lines of action that they 
feel should be worked on after they had had an opportunity to review 
our summary of previous research and possible lines of future research 
in this field. That summary was prepared in brochure form, copies 
of which have been furnished to the committee. 

As the basis for that brochure, technical people in the Department 
of the Interior, with hel from other Government agencies, and con- 
sultation from outside private scientists, compiled a compendium of 
information that we felt included all possibilities of separating salt 
from salt water 

This compendium was sent to over 1,000 private organizations and 
universities, which were requested to advise us of three things: 
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First, what, if any, additional lines of scientific investigation should 
be considered in the program. 

Second, what lines of research each would be interested in working 
on themselves; and 

Third, what funds they had available to apply to this. The latter 
was requested because we understand that we are to coordinate this 
work primarily and to stimulate it to a small degree. Therefore, it 
was felt that we should endeavor to determine if private funds were 
available as well as Government funds. From those replies we have 
hoped to prepare a complete cross section of available research in- 
terest, facilities, personnel and funds, to apply then the $400,000 to 
the weak areas, and to bring to the attention of the Congress the 
remaining worthy research for which funds are not available. 

We had anticipated that the $400,000 a year would not go very far 
toward solving the problem. and not very far toward financing all of 
the research that should be undertaken, and I am sure that is correct. 

Now we have been receiving replies, They are just coming in now, 
and one is received almost every day. 


NUMBER OF PROPOSALS FOR RESEARCH WORK 


We have word from some 28 or 29 individual] organizations, uni- 
versities, and private industries of very high standing advising us that 
they have under preparation that many proposals for research and 
development work in this field. 

Of those 28 or 29, 6 have been received in sufficient detail to justify 
an evaluation according to a very rigid evaluation procedure that we 
have set up, and there are about 5 or 6 others that have been discussed 
with us sufficiently so that we can estimate the cost of them. 

Of the first 6,2 Contracts have been let amount ing to $35,000, and the 
remaining 4 amount to about $35,000. Together with these other 5, 
the total is $87,000. as We estimate it now; and. with four or five others 
which we have firmly in mind, the total comes to $116,000. There are 
17 others that are definitely promised. If they follow this average of 
about $13,000 each, that would be about $200,000 for them. |] 
expect there will be 10 or 15 more at least between now and the 
Ist of July. 


CONTRACTS FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. JENSEN. Please let me ask you a question right there. 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. You say you have let two contracts? 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JENSEN. Where did vou get the money to let those contracts? 

Mr. Jenkins. From the $125,000 

Mr. Jensen. All right. 

Mr. JENKINS. This statement so far is without regard to where the 
funds come from, but we have let contracts for only $35,000 so far, 

Mr. Jensen. Will you furnish a list of the contracts that have been 
let to date and the amount of the contracts? 

Mr. JenKINs. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows: ) 
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Existing research contracts and grants, as of Feb. 24, 1953 


Name or business of sponsor Process or phenomenon to be investigated Amount 


Existing contracts and grants 


1. University of California (grant; comple- | Solar still, thermal difference plant, use of $5, 000 
tion of research started by university waste heat. 
2. Ionics, Inc. (contract), Cambridge, Mass_.| Ion-selective membranes 30, 000 


Mr. Jensen. For the record, to whom are these contracts let? 

Mr. Jenkins. Ionics, Inc., of Cambridge, Mass., for laboratory 
work on a process that they have developed for other purposes. 
That was for $30,000. 

I would like to say right here that Ionics, Inc., presented us with a 
complete research program amounting to $96,000 which involved a 
small amount of laboratory work, construction of a unit, field testing 
of the unit, and delivery of the unit. 

Because we did not have $96,000, we could not enter into that 
contract or any part of it. We had to enter into an entirely different 
contract that did not depend upon subsequent appropriations, and 
that is this $30,000 contract for laboratory work. 

However, we know that the total job if it is now undertaken, as | 
feel it should be, would cost more than $96,000 because Ionics will 
have to retool when they go into the other part. 


GRANT TO THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. JenseN. With whom were the other funds contracted? 

Mr. Jenkins. That was the University of California, a grant of 
$5,000. 

Mr. JeNsEN. That was an outright grant? 

Mr. JenkKINS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. What did you tell them you would expect them to do 
with the $5,000? 

Mr. Jenkins. I have a copy of that grant which could be placed in 
the record if you would like to have it. 

Mr. JENSEN. How long is it? 

Mr. Jenkins. About 4 pages. 

Mr. JENSEN. Put it in, without objection. 

Mr. Kirwan. I have no objection. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., January 5, 19538. 
Research grant. 
THe UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
Berkeley, Calif. 

GENTLEMEN: I am pleaged to inform you that the sum of $5,000 is granted 
by the Department of the Interior to the University of California for the sup- 
port of continuation of research on salt water demineralization as more specifi- 
cally set forth in the document numbered UCB—Eng—641 which, with minor 
revisions in the budget, is hereby made a part of this research grant. The 
research will be under the direction of Prof. Everett D. Howe and will be com- 
pleted by September 30, 1953. This grant will be paid as follows: $3,000 upon 
receipt of acknowledgment by the University of California as provided below; 
$1,000 on March 1, 1953, and $1,000 after receipt of final report as specified 
below. 
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It is a condition of the grant that progress reports be provided bimonthly, 
and a final report after completion of the research under this grant, and that 
provisions will be made for Department representatives to observe and dis- 
cuss with the grantee the progress of the work being performed under the grant 

It is a condition of this grant that it may be revoked in whole or in part by 
the Department of the Interior after consultation with Dr. Howe and the grantee, 
except that a revocation shall not affect any commitment which had become 
firm prior to the effective date of the revocation; and that funds not committed 
by the grantee prior to the conclusion of the work contemplated under this 
grant shall be returned to the Department of the Interior. 

It is a condition of this grant that disposition of domestic patent and other 
rights in any inventions made or conceived during the research shall ‘be the 
responsibility of the grantee; that disposition of foreign patent and other rights 
to any such invention shall be determined by the United States Government; 
that the grantee shall give the Department of the Interior reasonable notice of 
application by the grantee or other person or institution for a foreign or domestic 
patent on any such invention; and that upon issue of a domestic patent on any 
such invention, the patentee shall grant the Government a royalty-free, non- 
exclusive license for use of such invention for governmental purposes. 

An original and copy of this letter is forwarded to you. Please return the 
original duly acknowledged in the space provided for so that prompt initial 
payment can be made. 

All future correspondence should be addressed to Goodrich W. Lineweaver, 
Secretary’s representative, saline water program, Department of the Interior, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Gooprich W. LINEWEAVER, 
Secretary's Representative. 

Approved January 5, 1953. 

Oscar L. CHAPMAN, 
Secretary of the Interior. 
Accepted: 
THE REGENTS OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
By E. A. Jounson, Chairman. 
By Geo. D. Mauuory, 
Assistant Secretary. 

Approved as to form, 

Jno. U. CaLxrns, Jr., 
Attorney for the Regents of the, University,of California. 


SALT WATER DEMINERALIZATION, UCB-Enc-—641 
GENERAL 


The continuing experimental program at the University of California, Berkeley, 
has included three separate installations, namely: 

1. A diesel engine waste-heat plant of the triple-effect type; 

2. A solar distiller; 

3. A low temperature difference combined power plant and distiller. 

The details and progress on these three units have been described in progress 
reports, Which are available in the Institute of Engineering, research. The general 
background has recently been discussed in two published papers, by Everett 
1). Howe: 

1. Fresh Water From Salt Waters, Transactions, American Geophysical Union 
vol. 33, No. 3, June 1952). 

2. Sea Water as a Source of Fresh Water, Journal of American Water Works’ 
Association, August 1952 (vol. 44, No. 8, pp. 690-697) (see also Langelier’s 
liscussion, pp. 697-700). 

PROPOSED PROGRAM 


The proposed program is a minimum one intended only to permit completion 
testing, and evaluation of these installations, as described in detail below, and i: 
imited to that work which can be done more effectively now than later. A more 
extensive proposal will be formulated later if additional Federal appropriation: 
indicate a possibility of financial support for such a program. 

1. Diesel waste-heat plant.—This plant is complete in its initial form and has 
een operated enough to eliminate most of the mechanical difficulties It i- 
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planned to operate it for the equivalent of 3 weeks in order to measure per- 
formance under different conditions. Funds needed would cover services of 
1 engineer, 1 mechanician, and 2 observers. 

2. Solar still—The five-unit still is operating continuously. It is highly 
desirable that approximately 2 hours per day for 7 days per week be spent in 
the taking of data on its performance, as well as upon the weather. The above 
time also includes the servicing of the units. Also, it would be highly desirable 
to proceed without delay to the experiments with warm water feed, simulating 
the use of warm water from process plants. Money is available for purchase 
of the heating unit, and additional funds are needed for instrumentation and 
the taking of data. The labor time involved is approximately 80 man-hours for 
instrumentation and initial tests with a continuing time requirement of 1 hour 
per day. 

3. Low temperature-difference plant.—This unit is complete except for the 
10,000 r. p. m. dynamometer for the turbine. It is estimated that the dyna- 
mometer can be designed and constructed, and performance tests on the plant 
carried out in a period of 3 months. Mr. Beorse, designer of the plant, has been 
disconnected from the project since July 31. He is still in this area and his 
services can be utilized if funds become available in the very near future. If 
long delays in fund allocation occur, he probably will have accepted employment 
elsewhere and be no longer available. The total funds needed include the services 
of Mr. Beorse, a mechanician for 3 months, and rental of a steam generator for 
about 1 month 

SUPERVISION 


The proposed program will be supervised by Prof. Everett D. Howe, associate 
dean of engineering at the University of California, Berkeley. 


BUDGET 


The budget indicated below provides only partial support for the proposed 
program, the remainder being supported from university sources. 


Budget 
\. Direct cost: 
Scientific and supporting personnel: 


1 research engineer $1, 366 
1 laboratory mechanician 800 
1 engineering aid 780 


Institute of Engineering aid General Services for payroll, 
budget control, processing purchase orders, expediting, 


property accountability, ete 134 

State employees retirement system, matching contributions 195 

Compensation insurance 30 
Equipment: 

Rental of steam generator 200 

Construction of solar still 720 

Material and supplies: Fuel 25 

Total direct costs _. 4 250 

B. Indirect costs: Administrative and facilities 750 

Total - - 5, 000 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION 


Mr. Jensen. What is the National Science Foundation doing in 
this work? ‘ 

Mr. Jenkins. So far, to my knowledge, they have not undertaken 
any work in this particular activity. 

Mr. Jensen. You have been in contact with them? 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. What do they say? 

Mr. Jenkins. They asked us to designate a liaison officer. I was 
assigned that responsibility and met with them several times. We 
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have worked out a cooperative agreement with the National Science 
Foundation which I would like to place in the record and which 
provides among other things that on the basic research, which the 
National Science Foundation is authorized to conduct, we will ask 
them to review and evaluate our projects, and they will, so far as 
their funds will permit, undertake those basic research aspects. 

(The matter referred to is as follows: ) 


COOPERATIVE AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION AND 
THE DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, SALINE WATER PROGRAM 


In consideration of the fact that the National Science Foundation is engaged in 
a program of support to basic scientific research, and that the Department of the 
Interior is engaged in a somewhat similar program of support to research in 
demineralization of saline waters, which is primarily of an applied nature but may 
include some basic research, it is mutually agreed as follows: 

1. Proposals received by the Department of the Interior for research under the 
saline water program which envolve a significant amount of basic research will be 
referred to the National Science Foundation for technical evaluation, primarily 
of the phases involving basic research, and for coordination with other related 
research. 

The Foundation will, through its established procedures, carry out that 
portion of such research undertakings as relate primarily to basic research within 
the limits of its facilities and funds available for this purpose. 

3. Proposals received by the National Science Foundation for research in or 
development of processes for demineralization of saline water will be referred to 
the Department of the Interior for its information and coordination with other 
research and development in this area. Applications for research in this field 
which are primarily of an applied or developmental nature will be evaluated and 
executed by the Department of the Interior. Such applications which involve a 
significant amount of basic research will be processed either by the National 
Science Foundation or the Department of the Interior, as mutually agreed for 
each proposal. 

The Foundation and the Department will make available to each other the 
names of consultants employed by either in the fields of activity of the other, and 
the services of such consultants will be utilized by each to the greatest practicable 
extent. 

5. The Foundation and the Department will continue to keep each other in- 
formed about research in their respective fields of activity being conducted or 
supported by each other or by other organizations. 


NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION, 
By Paut EK. Kiopsrec, Associate Director, 
December 10, 1952. 
UniIvED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
SALINE WaTER PROGRAM, 


By Davip 8. JenKrins, Secretary’s Acting Representative. 
January 29, 1953. 


ACTIVITIES IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Mr. Jensen. Is any part of this request to be used in conjunction 
with activities in foreign countries? Are foreign countries cooperating 
or collaborating in any way, or do you get funds from other de ‘part- 
ments of Government for this work? 

Mr. Jenkins. No, we do not get any other funds for this work. 
The work is research work, and we have made an administrative 
determination that we will not entertain research proposals from 
people in foreign countries. We feel that there is enough talent in 
this country to profitably use the small appropriation. However, we 
must keep up with the activities in foreign countries, and do so; in 
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that connection we have been invited to send a representative to 
a European working group that has been formed on this subject 

Mr. JENSEN. Do * you propose to do that? 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes, sir, if we can possibly spare the time. 

Mr. Jensen. Who will that be? 

Mr. Jenkins. I expect I may have to go. 


QUALIFICATIONS AND DUTIES OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Jensen. What is your background in this kind of work? 

Mr. Jenkins. I have a statement here of my biodata, that was 
recently prepared for another purpose. If you would like to have it 
put in the record I will do so. 

Mr. JensEN. Without objection I think it should be included. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


BroGRAPHICAL Data, Davin S. JENKINS 


Native of Colorado. Education in civil engineering at University of Colorado 
and George Washington University (BS-CE). Majored in hydraulics and 
hydrology. 

In 1929, after 2 years with a development firm in Colorado investigating and 
establishing water and land rights, was engaged by the United States Geological 
Survey in water resources investigations and research in the Rocky Mountain and 
Plains States, Atlantic seaboard, and Tennessee Valley. Developed new investi- 
gational procedures and conducted such studies as those of floods, droughts, winter 
flows, power potentialities, sedimentation, and ground-water resources. 

In 1935, was selected by the newly formed Soil Conservation Service, as 1 of a 
group of 5 from the Geological Survey to assist that Service in the development 
and direction of its research programs. As project leader, and later manager 
of the blacklands experimental watershed in Texas, directed research in all aspects 
of soil and moisture conservation, including hydrological, meteorological, agri- 
cultural, soil and sedimentation problems. This research was conducted 
entirely with Government personnel and facilities. 

1942-46, Civil Aeronautics Administration in charge of airport research, 
including soils, paving, drainage, location, layout and configuration, lighting, 
and economics. This work was performed entirely by research contracts with 
universities and private industry. Was responsible for early development of 
procedures and policies for conducting Government sponsored research by 
universities and private industry, a form of research administration which has 
since become widely used by Government agencies. Also developed procedures 
for the advance planning of research programs which were adopted as standard 
practice by the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 

1946-52, Chief of Physical Data Section of the Bureau of Reclamation, admin- 
istered a variety of activities related to water and land development, including 
preparation and analysis of plans for multiple-purpose river-basin developments; 
negotiation of international water treaties as executive secretary of two inter- 
national engineering boards; and direction of technological developments of new 
sources of water by means of sea-water conversion and artificial precipitation, 
and of new sources of energy. 

When, in 1952, Congress recognized the need for a research program dedicated 
to the development of practical means of augmenting the fresh-water supplies 
of the Nation by authorizing the initial phase of that program, was selected to 
head the office of coordination in the saline-water conversion of the Department 
of the Interior, as coordinator, in charge of the research program. 

Member of the American Society of Civil Engineers; the American Geophysical 
Union of the National Research Council; the American Meteorological Society : 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science; the University Club 
of Washington, D. C.; the Phi Delta Theta College Fraternity; and the Presby- 
terian Church. 

Contributor, coauthor, or author of numerous published technical works 
including Demineralization of Saline Waters, United States Department of the 
Interior, October 1952. 
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Mr. Jenkins. Would you like to have me go into it further, Mr. 
Chairman? 

Mr. JENSEN. No. 

Mr. Jenkins. We have arranged tentatively with the European 
committee to have one of our consultants, who is much more highly 
trained in chemistry and in these particular scientific fields than I, 
to attend this meeting in Europe also. 

Mr, Jensen. Also? 

Mr. JENKINS. Yes, sir. We have not selected the man yet. 

Mr. Jensen. You are asking for eight people in administrative 
personnel, are you not? 

Mr. LInEWEAVER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JeENsEN. Who are those people? Are they qualified scientists, 
or are they simply administrators? 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Strobel, on my right, is my only employee at 
the present time. 

Mr. Jensen. What is your background? 

Mr. Srrospeu. I am a graduate chemical engineer and a registered 
professional engineer (District of Columbia). I have been engaged in 
research and development work for more: than 15 years. I was 
engaged in that work at the Naval Ordnance Laboratory for 6 years 
prior to accepting this position. I have had experience in research 
and development administration. 

Mr. Jensen. Have you ever worked on this proposition of saline 
control? 

Mr. Srrose.. As to directly working on this problem I have not, 
but the chemical-engineering features are part of my educational back- 
ground, and in addition I have research and development administra- 
tive experience. 

As the Government is not carrying out this research work itself 
my duties are of technical administration and coordination nature. 
The people who actually do the research work will have a closer spe- 
clalized background to the particular problem of demineralization of 
saline waters. 


CONCENTRATION OF RESEARCH WORK 


Mr. Jensen. Now, let me ask you this: As you remember, Mr. Line- 
weaver, when you appeared here asking for a supplemental of $275,000, 

asked this question: Are you proposing to scatter this money so 
thinly over a number of institutions and private concerns that no one 
will be greatly interested in it? 

Now, it seems to me that if we are going to appropriate this money 
in any quantity that you should enter into a contract with not more 
than 3 concerns, or maybe not more than 1. I believe the best con- 
cerns in this country, to our knowledge, should be picked out and 
whether they are colleges or private organizations, you should say to 
them, “Now, we pic -ked you, and we are giving you this contract 
because we think you are the best qualified and the best fitted to do 
this job.” By so doing they will not just have a few dollars to work 
with, but maybe $100,000, enough to really put good men to work 
on it. What do you think? 

Mr. Jenkins. Mr. Chairman I noticed in the print of the hearings 
that your question at that time was not answered, and I regretted 
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that it was not. We skipped over it before, and I am glad to have the 
opportunity to discuss it now. 

At a certain time, which we have not reached yet, we will find it 
desirable and necessary to enter into the contracts that you suggest 
with 1 or 2 or 3 firms on processes on which we have shown the feasi- 
bility can be ide veloped or has been developed. Until then, however, 
we have here a list of some 30 or more different types of processes 
that no one has worked on. 

Mr. Jensen. Let me ask you this: You say you have 30 different 
types of processes that no one has worked on to any degree at all. 
Is it just an idea that somebody has that they would like to try out? 

Mr. Jenkins. No, sir, not exactly. These are phenomena and 
processes by which we know or believe that salt can be separated from 
water, but whether it can be done economically no one knows, because 
until recently there was no incentive to determine whether it can be 
done. The need for water was not made this apparent until now. 

Now, on distributing the funds at the present time, research of this 
kind can be performed very productively by doing exactly what we are 
discussing, placing small grants to students and others in universities 
where each one can work, without rigid guides, use his genius and 
scientific training, all for a very small amount of money. Now, it is 
grants of that kind which history has shown are largely productive of 
basic information, and about 1 out of 10 comes up with a practical 
result. We feel that if 1 out of 20 develops an answer to this question, 
the expenditure will be justified. 

Mr. Jensen. So, you believe that it might be money well spent to 
give a number of universities $5,000 or $10,000 to experiment with 
the method that some student or some professor of science has devised 
to accomplish this purpose in the hope that one of them will come up 
with the best answer? 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes, sir; and we are coordinating the entire under- 
taking so that we do not have a great many working on one little facet 
of the problem and no one working on others. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT PROPER AGENCY TO DO JOB 


Mr. Kirwan. Mr. Jenkins, are there any other agencies of Govern- 
ment that are trying to experiment with, or get the same results from 
salt water? 

Mr. Jenkins. The Department of Defense, of course, as you know 
has the responsibility for such purposes as providing water for troops 
and shipboard use; but for the purpose of producing water in large 
quantities, for these purposes, at low cost, they are not working on 
that. 

I might refer to the Senate hearings in which the legislation was 
discussed. The Secretary of Defense, as I recall it, wrote a letter to 
the Senate committee stating that legislation for this purpose was 
necessary. 

Mr. Kirwan. In other words, you think that the Interior Depart- 
ment is the proper agency to handle it? 

Mr. Jenkins. Do I think the Interior Department is the proper 
agency to handle it? 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes. You say the Navy, or one of the agencies of 
the Government, is trying to get the same results? 
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Mr. Jenkins. No, sir; what I did say was that the Department of 
Defense provides fresh water for its military purposes. 

Mr. Lineweaver. Mr. Kirwan, the point there is that the Navy 
and the other defense agencies are not concerned with the economic 
cost of it, as they have to have water for their troops for shipboard 
use. 

Mr. Kirwan. He said that they are making an effort to get some 
for the troops. 

Mr. LINEWEAVER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krrwan. The point I am trying to get over, Mr. Lineweaver 
is this: Should your agency do it, or should the Navy do it on a 
larger scale? 

Mr. Lineweaver. The Department of the Interior is the agency 
primarily concerned with the water for agricultural, irrigation, in- 
dustrial, and domestic purposes in the West and elsewhere. 

Mr. Kirwan. Yes; I understand that. He said it was for the 
troops that the Navy is doing it. 

Mr. LINEWEAVER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kirwan. But the point 1 am trying to get at is: Do you 
think that this is the proper agency of the United States Government 
to be doing this work? 

Mr. Lineweaver. Yes, sir. Since the Department of the Interior 
is responsible for it, we are seeking to provide an economical means, 
first, for the demineralizing of brackish water for irrigation, industry, 
and domestic purposes which we feel will lead to the achievement 
of the long-term objective of desalting sea water for potable uses at 
low cost. 

Mr. Kirwan. I am asking you those questions now before some 
other agency springs up and says that they are the proper ones; 
that they have the ability and everything to go into this work, and 
not the Interior Department. For instance, I think the Department 
of Agriculture reached in about 40 or 50 years ago and took away 
just about half of your Department from you. 


GRANTS AND CONTRACTS PROPER METHOD FOR STARTING PROGRAM 


Mr. Lineweaver. That is right. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you think the method you are now using of mak- 
ing grants to universities and to men who are trained in this fie ld is a 
much cheaper method than building pilot plants of your own? 

Mr. Lineweaver. In the present state of the development of the 
process, | would say yes, Mr. Kirwan. 

Mr. Kirwan. Do you think that is the best method and the 
cheapest method now? 

Mr. LinewkaAver. Yes, sir. Until the program is developed and 
until the economic means indicated, as Mr. Jenkins has explained, are 
achieved, we are not prepared to recommend a heavy investment by 
the Federal Government for a pilot plant or a demonstration plant 
or whatever you may call those facilities. We feel that this can be 
done within the restrictions of Public Law 448 until we can demon- 
strate to the satisfaction of the Congress that we do have a plan which 
would justify gr the restrictions that are imposed on appropria- 
tions by Public Law 448. 
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Mr. Kirwan. Then you can tell the country you are actually in a 
position to give them good water and cheap water? 

Mr. Lineweaver. Yes, sir. That is the objective. While we did 
not recommend these restrictions, since they are imposed on us by 
the Congress, we proposed to live within them until we can demon- 
strate that they should be modified or lifted. We consider that a 
matter of good faith with the Congress, and we realize if we are going 
to advance this program we have to demonstrate it, even with the 
limited funds we have, through cooperation with private industry, 
which has manifested considerable interest in this, as well as through 
cooperation with research organizations and colleges and universities; 
and we feel that there is a strong indication that in time, through 
coordinated research, results can be demonstrated. 

Mr. Kirwan. As acting head of the agency, you think that you 
are doing a good job; that you have a good organization and are 
getting good results? 

Mr. LINEWEAVER. Yes, sir. 







RESULTS THUS FAR 





Mr. Norretyu. Mr. Lineweaver, there is no argument about the 
possibility of doing the job. That has been known, I guess, for a 
period of at least 10 years. 

Mr. Lineweaver. Yes, for a good many years. 

Mr. Norreuu. The Navy for a long time has been making ocean 
water suitable for drinking. The goal is to find cheaper and more 
economical ways and means of purifying the water. 

Mr. Linewkaver. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norretu. Now, as I understand it, the Interior Department 
is nothing more than a coordinator of the information obtained from 
the Navy, the Army, universities, colleges, and so forth. Am I 
correct? 

Mr. Linewraver. That is correct, but we use such funds as are 
appropriated to stimulate research in such directions as Mr. Jenkins 
explained, Mr. Norrell. 

Mr. Norretu. Yes; I know that. That is very good. 

I assume no information has been acquired that would not have 
been obtainable had this program not started, because you have not 
been doing the job long enough. That is a reasonable statement; is 
it not? 

Mr. Jenkrns. Yes, sir; I am sure I would agree with that. 

Mr. Norreti. You have not acquired any substantial information 
over the knowledge that we had prior to the beginning of the pro- 
gram, so far as doing this job is concerned on a more economical 
basis. Am I right in that? 

Mr. Jenkins. We know more about it now than we did last July. 

Mr. Norre.u. Does the record show the knowledge that you now 
have that is addition to the knowledge that you had when the pro- 
gram started? 

Mr. LinewEaver. We will insert a statement of that character in 
the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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SALINE WaTER PROGRAM—ANNUAL REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT AND TO THE 
CONGRESS 


INTRODUCTION 


This report is submitted in compliance with the provisions of Public Law 448 
(82d Cong., 2d sess.) that ‘“‘The Secretary of the Interior shall make reports to 
the President and the Congress at the beginning ot each regular session of the 
action taken or instituted by him under the provisions of this act.’”’ 

The act provides for the development of practicable low-cost means of produc- 
ing from sea water, or from other saline waters, water of a quality suitable for 
agriculture, industrial, municipal, and other beneficial consumptive uses on & 
scale sufficient to determine the feasibility of the development of such production 
and distribution on a large-scale basis, for the purposes of conserving and 
inoreasing the water resources of the Nation. 

The present report should be considered as of an interim character and covers 
activities in the program since enactment of the law, July 3 to December 31, 
1952. Because the program is in the formative stage, program needs and require- 
ments for additional legislative authorities will be better understood within the 
near future and the Secretary of the Interior who takes office on January 20 may 
desire to submit a supplementary report containing up-to-date information on 
the progress of the research program together with any specific recommendations 
for further legislation that appear desirable. 

In accordance with the expressed desire of Congress in Public Law 448, 
maximum cooperation is being sought of existing Government agencies for 
coordination and direction of the work with heavy dependence upon private 
technical consultants in specialized fields ot science. The actual research and 
development of low-cost processes is carried out by private interests. 

The research to which the program is directed is divided into major related 
objectives as follows: 

1. Conversion of sea water to beneficial uses, recognized as a long-term program 
with many ramifications. 

2. Demineralization of brackish water, primarily for adaptation for agricul- 
tural and industrial purposes, which may well be a substantial step toward the 
development of economical means of converting sea water. 

This report describes the establishment of the program, the progress of the work 
and presents recommendations as to future actions. It will be appreciated that 
this is a new undertaking, the reporting period is short and time has been needed 
for activation and organization of the work. Achievements to date include the 
organization of the necessary groups and committees to carry out the required 
cooperation and coordination with Federal and other agencies; the carrying out 
of coordination activities with such groups; the compilation, publication and 
distribution of a brochure designed to initiate a continuing survey of research 
as a basis of the program, containing a bibliography and discussion of all 
known or suggested processes and energy sources directly related to a process; 
the establishment of procedures for evaluating and processing research and 
development proposals, grants and contracts; the placing of grants and contracts 
for development of processes; initial evaluation of several dozen proposed processes 
and a small amount of laboratory work to evaluate the apparent feasibility of 
specific research proposals. 

Contacts have been made with numerous research groups, industrial concerns 
and individuals having an interest in the program and in the stimulation of 
research. 

Proposals are being received and evaluated. One grant has been made, and 
three other promising proposals are currently being negotiated as contracts. 
These include laboratory applications of ion selective membranes, small scale 
development of solar heat, waste heat, and thermal difference evaporation studies, 
research studies into electrogravitational applications and preliminary investiga- 
tion of a novel distillation process utilizing high-temperature steam. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE PROGRAM 


On June 30, 1952, the Secretary of the Interior under authorization provided 
by the enacted legislation established the saline water program. He designated 
Goodrich W. Lineweaver, Assistant Commissioner of Reclamation, as the Secre- 
tary’s representative, in addition to his other duties, to activate the program, 
reporting directly to him. 

To carry out the objectives of the legislation the following groups have been 
organized and established: 
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Advisers to the Secretary of the Interior 


This group consists of nine outstanding leaders in various fields of science, 
education, and industry whose responsibility is to advise the Secretary in regard to 
the saline water program, primarily with regard to the broad human, economic, 


and industrial phases of national and international concern. 
Departmental Advisers and Assistance Committee 


This committee consists of representatives of the Bureau of Reclamation, 
Bureau of Mines, and Geological Survey, and the Division of Water and Power to 
provide policy advice. 

The function of the committee is also, through their action agencies, to give 
t-chnical, scientific, and other assistance in the development and maintenance of 
programs, evaluation of proposals for research and development, inspection of 
contract research and in the evaluation of results. Representatives of the 
Divisions of International Activities and Water and Power meet with the com- 
mittee and provide advice on policy matters. 

The Bureau of Reclamation assistance includes that from the engineering 
laboratories, Office of Chief Engineer, Denver, Colo., whose functions include 
keeping abreast of technical developments and literature, compilation of bibliog- 
raphies, preparation of technical information, assisting technical panels in evalua- 
tions, making laboratory tests needed for evaluating applications and research 
results, and supervising selected research contracts particularly in the West. 

Inte agencu Committee 

This group is to consist of representatives of agencies having interest in the 
program and includes those of the Department of the Interior, Department of 
D fense, and others 

[ts function is to assume that the several agencies are informed of developments 
being undertaken and to prevent unnecessary duplication of research and devel- 
opment efforts 


Techni a panels 


To make detailed evaluation of the scientific and economic merit of proposals 
for research and development contracts or grants as a basis for approval of projects, 
to supervise s¢ lected research work, to evaluate results thereof and to conduct 
research necessary to such evaluations and supervision, scientific organizations, 
and individuals are engaged by noncompetitive contract or otherwise in each 
distinctly separate area of research related to the program, in such fields as 
distillation and evaporation, refrigeration, physical chemistry, solar energy, 
marine energy, geophysics, and mineral byproducts. 

\s was the expressed desire of the Congress as set forth in the hearings per- 
taining to the enacted legislation, use is being made of existing Government 
facilities, with heavy dependence on private organization assistance and with 
the administration embodied within existing organizational framework of the 
Interior Department. 





DIRECTION AND COORDINATION OF THE PROGRAM 


It iminediately became apparent that the necessary direction of the scientific 
research program; the coordination of research and development of educational 
institutions, scientific organizations, industrial and engineering firms and other 
agencies, cooperation with such groups and governmental organizations, and 
specific coordination or joint conduction of research with the Department of 
Defense as set forth in the act, would require the detailing of full-time personnel. 

\ecordingly, a small unit in the Bureau of Reclamation was assigned to handle 
the work 

On December 15, 1952, by secretarial order, the designation of Goodrich W. 
Lineweaver as Secretary’s representative to administer the program was confirmed, 
and he was delegated authority to exercise certain powers conferred on the Secre- 
tary by Public Law 448. \ 

PROGRESS 


(lon pendium on demineralization of saline waters 


\s a first step in the formulation of a comprehensive program of research and 
development, a compendium of existing and potential demineralization processes, 
phenomena and energy sources was prepared under the direction of the Coordi- 
nator with liberal assistance from the three agencies and the Bureau of Ships of 
the Department of the Navy. <A copy of the compendium is made a part of this 
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report. An introduction to the compendium contains a brief discussion of the 
legislation authorizing the program, an invitation to recipients to participate in 
the effort, and the objectives and scope thereof. Outlines of the separation 
processes and energy sources in the compendium are followed by brief explanations 
of the probable or possible relationship of each of the demineralization of saline 
water. Included are literature references with abstracts therefrom providing 
sources of more detailed information on the subject. 

Several hundred copies of the compendium have been forwarded to universities 
and colleges, research foundations, industrial concerns, and individuals known to 
have an interest in saline water problems for further distribution to all operating 
projects. The list of colleges and universities to which the brochure was sent 
includes all of the land-grant colleges of the 17 Western States and more than 100 
thers throughout the country. The compendium is intended to provide an 
inventory of research interest, facilities, and finances available to apply to the 
problem, to stimulate interest in the research and development, and as a tech- 
nical reference on the subject. 


Submission of research and development proposals 


With the assistance of the three bureaus and the cooperation of the National 
Science Foundation, and following closely the procedures employed by the latter, 
guides have been prepared by the Coordinator's Office for the information of 
prospective cooperators as an aid in submitting research and development pro- 
posals or applications for grants and contracts for investigational work. Included 
are adequate discussions of legislation authorizing the issuance of grants and con- 
tracts, the nature and scope of proposals, the general plan for making allocations 
and payments, questions of title to equipment thus purchased, security measures, 
reports required, advice as to patent rights, and a detailed outline of the type of 
information which each proposal should contain. 

Where appropriate, recipients of the compendium Demineralization of Saline 
Waters are supplied with the Guides for the Submission of Research and Develop- 
ment Proposals. 

Procedure for evaluating applications and proposals 

Also, with the assistance of the three agencies and following generally the pro- 
cedures of the National Science Foundation, a detailed procedure has been pre- 
pared, and concurred in, for the evaluation of applications for grants and contracts 
and of proposals for research and development work. The procedure provides 
for the successive screening, review, approval, and clearance by designated panels 
of research organizations or individuals, and approval by the Secretary of the 
Interior. Initial examination will be by the small technical staff of the Coordina- 
tor’s office. Selected proposals will be referred to one or more consultants recog- 
nized as specialists in the several fields of investigation. Consultants may recom- 
mend additional reviewers, more highly specialized in the applicable field. Eval- 
uation reports by consultants will be reviewed for final recommendation by the 
Coordination Office, with the assistance of qualified representatives of the Bureau 
of Reclamation, Bureau of Mines, the Geological Survey, or other appropriate 
Government agencies. Close cooperation will be maintained on all approved 
projects with the National Science Foundation and the Department of Defense 
in order to avoid any unnecessary duplication. Groups of proposals will be sub- 
mitted to the interagency committee for information and comment and coordina- 
tion with related work in other agencies. Likewise, groups of applications, re- 
ports of evaluations, and recommended priorities will be submitted to the advisers 
to the Secretary for their information and comment. Approval by the Secretary 
is the final step. 


Contracts and grants 


More than 100 organizations and individuals have expressed a desire to perform 
research and development in this field; already over 20 have requested immediate 
opportunity to submit specific applications, and about half of these have made 
their proposals sufficiently specific to indicate the presence of meritorious pro- 
posals. One grant to the University of California has been approved, and three 
other proposals are being evaluated or negotiated at present. This research 
consists of consideration of permionic membranes utilization on brackish waters, 
solar still, waste-heat plants, temperature-difference plant, new-design evaporator, 
ion-selective membranes and ion-exchange resins, theoretical study of practical 
efficiency limits of various processes, survey of brackish waters of South Dakota, 
and possible investigations of geothermal energy. 
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The four research projects will consume the $50,000 available for this purpose 
from the current appropriation of $125,000. Requests for $275,000 supplemental 
fiscal year 1953 appropriation and $400,000 regular fiscal year 1954 appropriations 
have been made. 


Interest 


Public interest in this program is apparent as evidenced by the great number 
of inquiries and correspondence already received prior to the distribution of the 
brochure. Replies have been sent to more than 300 such letters from individuals, 
research organizations, and industrial firms. In addition, numerous visits have 
been made by individuals and various group representatives who desired to 
make suggestions or to learn the purpose and scope of the program so as to 
ascertain the best way in which they could cooperate in the research and develop- 
ment. The total correspondence pertaining to the demineralization of saline 
waters, including that prior to enactment of the legislation, is now more than 600. 


Technical developments 


Many of the developments on demineralization of saline waters completed or 
in progress during consideration of legislation were reported in the subcommittee 
hearings on 8. 5, 82d Congress, Ist session. Subsequent to the enactment of 
Public Law 448, developments were summarized and briefly discussed in the 
compendium Demineralization of Saline Waters (appendix 1). Further technical 
developments in the solution of the problems during the few months which have 
elapsed since then have not been extensive. However, a few of these are of 
sufficient importance to warrant comment in this report. 

1. Use of membranes possessing ion selective permeability in electrochemical 
processes. 

Under a consultant-type contract with the Bureau of Reclamation, one firm 
has demonstrated the use of its demineralization cell (which was designed for a 
different purpose entirely) in the reduction of salt content of brackish water. 
Using a small cell of 40-gallons-per-hour capacity, it has demonstrated the labo- 
ratory feasibility of reducing a brackish water, such as that from the Shadehill 
Reservoir in South Dakota, from a total salt content of 800 parts per million to 
200 parts per million by this continuous process. It has obtained data on the 
operation of the cell and has investigated process variables in its operation. 
Extrapolation of data to large-scale brackish-water processing for irrigation use 
in an economic analysis led to the conclusion that water of this type, and sea 
water as well, might be reclaimed at relatively low cost in a larger cell designed 
for that specific purpose. 

Much work remains in the testing of these conclusions on a larger scale unit 
and to obtain data as to the effect of sediment and micro-organisms present in the 
feedwater upon life of the membranes and cell operations and such other opera- 
tion data not possible on the very small unit. Additional development is neces- 
sary in the improvement of the cell-operation efficiency to lower water-processing 
costs on cells designed specifically for demineralization of brackish and sea water. 
It is to obtain data such as this that a contract has been negotiated. 

At least one other firm has continued research on permionic membranes. That 
firm has under way a basic research program on membranes from ion-exchange 
resins prior to development of separation applications. It is expected that the 
application to saline-water demineralization will require some Government 
financial support. 


International activities 


The Central National Council for Applied Scientific Research in the Nether- 
lands (General Technical Department) has published a report on a survey of 
water-desalting investigations and includes results of their studies of membrane 
applications. Based on these studies, a recommendation was made for the con- 
struction of a multicompartment apparatus with selective membranes. A ten- 
tative cost calculation on a sqdium chloride reduction from 1,650 milligrams per 
liter to 500 milligrams per liter at a 48,000 cubic meters per day rate is 0.37 florin 
per cubic meter. In other terms, this would be a reduction of about 1,650 parts 
per million to 500 parts per million at a cost of $0.363 per thousand gallons, or 
$118.30 per acre-foot in a 12.7-million-gallons-per-day plant. It was stated that 
further cost reduction seems possible (assuming 1 florin equals 26 cents). 

Mention was made in the brochure of the thermal-difference plant under con- 
struction at Abidjan on the Ivory Coast of French West Africa with a designed 
capacity of 10,000 kilowatts and 150,000 gallons of fresh water per day. Informa- 
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tion has been received that operations in testing the laying of the intake piping 
will take place from January to March of 1953. The cost of these operations is 
given aS 200 million franes ($500,000). 

The Advisory Committee on Arid Zone Research has recommended to the 
United Nations Educational Scientific and Cultural Organization that, during the 
next year, a survey of utilization of salt water be carried out. It is proposed 
that four reports on various phases of this problem be prepared. 

The United States delegation to UNESCO was authorized to concur in this 
proposal and requested to urge UNESCO collaboration with the United States 
program. 

Among foreign countries which have either expressed an interest in the United 
States program or which might be willing to collaborate with the United States 
in some way are Saudi Arabia, Jordan, Israel, Syria, Lebanon, and Libya. 

A subcommittee for cooperative research on the demineralization of brackish 
waters was formed under the auspices of the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation of the Mutual Security Administration during the summer of 1952. 
This working party consists of representatives of the Netherlands, Belgium, 
France, Germany, and the United Kingdom. The Secretary of the Interior was 
invited to send a representative to a meeting of the working party in November 
1952 at The Hague. Due to brief notice, it was impractical to accept the invita- 
tion. Another conference is scheduled for early in 19538. It is planned that a 
representative will attend that meeting. 


Department of Defense 


In accordance with the provisions of Public Law 448, research and development 
work in this program is being coordinated with that in the Department of Defense. 

There are a number of current military developments in progress on the de- 
mineralization of sea water. These developments have objectives in accordance 
with the specific military problems and needs of the sponsoring military office. 
Military considerations are of paramount importance as contrasted with objectives 
of the saline-water program in which the cost of water produced is the primary 
consideration. The reported current developments are mentioned but briefly in 
this report since details are available in reports of the Department of Defense. 

Corps of Engineers.—Portable vapor-compression distillation units under 500- 
gallons-per-hour capacity are being developed. 

Studies of methods of scale elimination in vapor-compression distillation units 
is being completed. An effective means of scale control has been developed. 

Bureau of Yards and Docks.—Several developments are in progress to improve 
the efficiency of vapor-compression distillation units in 85-gallons-per-hour to 
400-gallons-per-hour sizes. 

Bureau of Ships.—Nine procurements or contracts are now in effect relating to 
the fresh-water-from-sea-water problem. All of these deal with a variety of 
evaporator or compressor improvements except 1 for the development of a 
15-gallons-per-hour prototpye membrane unit for special shipboard use. In this 
case, reduction of space and noise is of greater importance than water costs. 

The developments in distillation equipment includes production of evaporators 
up to 50,000 gallons per day capacity. 

Naval Civil Engineering Research and Evaluation Laboratories.—A cooperative 
research program of the University of Minnesota, Department of Mechanical 
Engineering and United States Naval Civil Engineering Research and Evaluation 
Laboratory under Navy contract resulted in publication of a report (August 1952) 
on study of water recovery methods and equipment. The report is an extensive 
review of literature and patents pertaining to the subject. 

Bureau of Reclamation.—Apart from the saline water program and in connection 
with its investigations of a means of improving authorized and operating reclama- 
tion projects, the engineering laboratories of the Office of the Chief Engineer of 
the Bureau of Reclamation have made preliminary laboratory studies of processes 
which might be suitable for removing small quantities of salt from the water of 
the Bixby and Shadehill units of the Missouri Basin project in South Dakota. 
One of the most encouraging results lies in the field of demineralization by means 
of freezing. A plan wherein the low winter temperatures prevailing in South 
Dakota would be utilized in freezing sufficient water for a year of irrigation has 
been given considerable attention. 


University of California 
As noted in the brochure, the University of California has established a research 


program to obtain information on demineralization of water by three methods— 
multieffect distillation using waste heat; temperature difference, and solar distilla- 
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tion. The status of this program as of June 30, 1952, when a $30,000 State of 
California appropriation was exhausted, is listed below: 

1. Waste heat plant.—The objective is to investigate probable costs and to 
measure performance under different conditions so as to determine feasibility of 
a combination of sea-water distillation and waste heat froém power-generating 
plants 

2. Solar still.—The five small units are in operation. The objective is to estab- 
lish performance efficiency and costs of plant per unit produced under varying 
conditions of weather and water temperatures 

3. Temperature difference plant (laboratory size).—Plant is complete except for 
dynamometer for turbine. Operation of this laboratory plant with an estimated 
capacity of 1.6 gallons per minute will permit study of problems in air removal, 
evaporator and turbine design needed for construction of pilot model. An 
estimated 3 months is required for design and construction of the dynamometer 
and to conduct performance tests. 

The first Federal grant under the saline-water program of $5,000 is being made 
in order to complete item 3, to conduct performance tests and to continue observa- 
tions and measurements on items 1 and 2, 


SUBMISSION OF REPORTS ON PROGRESS 


Mr. Norrewi. | am very much interested in this project. I know 
that it is a long-range program, and I am not critical of the program 
at all, but I do think as we go along - record ought to show the 
actual results obtained from vear to yea 

Mr. Jenkins. The act itself dir that those reports on the 
progress made shall be submitted to the Congress and the President 
at the opening of each session. 

Mr. Norrexi. You will include in the record the progress that has 
been made during this fiscal year? 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes, sir; that progress was reported early in January, 
and will be made a part of the record, 


BREAKDOWN OF BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Norreii. Referring to this $400,000 that you are asking for, 
I take it that only 10 percent will be allocated to schools and colleges 
which make those studies? 

Mr. Jenkins. No, sir; about 10 percent will be used for grants. 

Mr. Norrety. On page 10 of your justifications the first item shown 
is personal services, $85,160. Is that here in the Interior Depart- 
ment? 

Mr. LiIneEwEAvErR. Yes, sir, that would be primarily in the Interior 
Department, and part of it for the Bureau of Reclamation Laboratory 
in Denver, and the Bureau of Mines and the Geological Survey. 

Mr. Norreiyi. They are interested in coordinating the information 
that is obtained from the several agencies in the field? 

Mr. Linreweaver. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Norreri, Now, on the item of travel. I assume that is to 
enable them to go whereve r they might need to go, which is, of course, 
reasonable. Next you shéw an item of $300 for communications and 
$2,000 for printing. Next is a substantial item of $240,000 for ‘other 
contractual services.’’ What are contractual services? 

Mr. Jenkins. Those services are the contracts and grants that 
we make. 

Mr. Norretyi. With schools and universities? 

Mr. Jenkins. And private industries, ves, sir. 
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REASONS FOR BOTH CONTRACTS AND GRANTS 


Mr. Norreti. What is the difference between a contract and a 
grant? 

Mr. Jenkins. There is considerable difference between a contract 
for research and a grant. 

Mr. Norre.i. What is a grant; is it not to do the same thing? 

Mr. Jenkins. A grant contains less stipulation as to what shall be 
done. In the case of a grant we depend upon the integrity and the 
experience of the organization. 

Mr. Norrevi. What is the necessity for having grants; why do 
you not have all contracts? 

Mr. Jenkins. It could be all in contracts, but some organizations 
prefer to operate on grant basis. 

Mr. Norre cu, | think the whole item ought to be under contracts. 
I do not see any reason why the University of Arkansas, in my State, 
or the University of Idaho, in Idaho, or any other university should 
get a grant. In consideration of the fact that it is Federal money 
they ought to have a contract to do the certain work as indicated by 
the Federal Government 

Mr. Jenkins. We just have to find research services wherever 
they can be had. If a man who can solve this problem happens 
to be working in a school that prefers grants we would like to get 
him to work on this subject, and if it is a good school we feel that 
a small amount of money ought to be placed there. 

Mr. Linewraver. Is not this a fact that the provisions of the 
crant we made to the University of California were almost as explicit 
us a contract would have been as to what they were expected to do? 

Mr. Jenkins. Yes, in that particular case they were. 

Mr. Norrewu. Is it true that the reason you have grants is be- 
cause some institutions are not able to make any contribution toward 
the study of this program and maybe they take this grant and use 
it in order to get started in this research work? 

Mr. Jenkins. If 1 understand your question we would not enter- 
tain such a proposal. I should say, though, that with respect to 
vrants that quite often it is entirely impossible to stipulate various 
thines that will be done in a research job. Sometimes the researcher 
simply does not know what will be done and in such cases the over- 
all objective is stated in a grant. 

Mr. Norreti. Let me ask you this in conclusion: actually, the 
money that is earmarked for grants, and the money that is ear- 
marked for contracts, is money that goes into experimentation on 
this matter and not money that is necessary to coordinate it? 

Mr. Jenkins. That is correct. 


BUREAU OF RECLAMATION’S PART IN PROGRAM 


Mr. Fenton. The real idea of this program is to get what kind of 
water? Is it just to get drinking water or is it to get water for the 
Reclamation Bureau? 

Mr. Jenkins. The act itself provides that the water shall be for 
irrigation, industrial, and municipal purposes. 

Mr. Fenron. Has not the Reclamation Bureau had plenty of time 
with their vast organization to have done this job, to find irrigation 
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water, with all of the billions of dollars that they have spent? I am 
perfectly in sympathy with finding good potable drinking water, but 
[ am not in sympathy with supplementing an already existing Bureau 
like the Bureau of Reclamation under the guise of this kind of a 
project. 

Mr. Jenkins. It is my understanding that all of the appropriations 
to the Bureau of Reclamation are made for a specific purpose, a proj- 
ect here or there, or some other specific purpose. The Bureau felt 
2 years ago that it had authority to conduct this type of work, and 
it submitted a request for, I believe it was $500,000 for this job, and 
[ think it was this committee that determined that the Bureau did 
not have that authority, and would have to get the authority which 
was done during the past 2 years. 

Mr. Linewraver. I would like to submit just a brief historical 
statement on that, Dr. Fenton, if you would like to have me do so, on 
just how this came about and why this legislation was necessary. 

Mr. Fenton. All right. 

Mr. Lineweaver. And also the reasons why we think that this is 
not purely and wholly a reclamation job. 

(Information requested is as follows:) 

On October 11, 1949, a hearing was held by the Subcommittee on Interior 
Appropriations, House Appropriations Committee, on a supplemental estimate of 
$500,000 for instituting a program for the utilization of salt water in connection 
with a supplemental estimate of $500,000. The committee in its report No. 1439, 
8ist Congress, Ist Session, stated: 

“Utilization of salt water—A supplemental budget request was considered for 
$500,000 to enable the Bureau of Reclamation to initiate during the fiscal year 
1950 a program of laboratory investigation for development of economically 
feasible means of producing fresh water from ocean or other saline waters.  Al- 
though such a developmental program, if successful, might well be of far-reaching 
benefit to the Nation, this new activity is not authorized by law. Proposed legis- 
lation has been introduced in both Houses of Congress, but enacted, to authorize 
such activity. The committee would be willing to consider an appropriation for 
such a meritorious endeavor after authorizing legislation has been provided. 
However, owing to the absence of legislative authority, the committee recommends 
denial of this request.” 

As a result of this action by the committee, subsequent legislation was proposed 
in both Houses of Congress and Public Law 448 was enacted at the closing session 
of the 82d Congress. 

Mr. Fenton. How smuch money is being channeled out to your 
laboratory at Denver? 

Mr. Lineweaver. On the research program? 

Mr. Fenton. Yes. 

Mr. Linewreaver. About $15,000 this year. 

Mr. Fenron. Has the Bureau of Reclamation done some work on 
this? 

Mr. Linewraver. In reclamation work, Dr. Fenton, as Mr. Jenkins 
stated, those funds are appropriated for specific purposes. There were 
no funds appropriated for experimental work in the demineralization 
process, which is more immediate than the long-range program of 
desalting sea water. 

Mr. Fenron. We are interested in drinking water, because water 
out in the West is getting scarce for even drinking purposes. Are we 
going to go along in this program of working toward irrigation water 
and then quit, or are you going to keep up with the program to find 
out how to make water suitable for drinking? 
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Mr. LiIneEWEAVER. Yes, sir, for human beings and also for industrial 
purposes. ‘There is where the interest of General Motors comes in. 
General Motors is interested in it for industrial purposes and the 
purification of water for industrial purposes, not only i: the West, 
but throughout the country, wherever they are located. That is the 
industrial phase of it. And, as Mr. Jenkins explained, the act required 
it for domestic, as well as irrigation, purposes and industrial purposes 
and other beneficial, consumptive uses. 

Because the human consumption is most important and, if you do 
not have the water for people you just are out of luck. 

Mr. Fenron. I believe you have a mandate from Congress on the 
issue‘and I certainly do not want to see this organization that has 
been set up dominated by any other organization. Let them do the 
job themselves, let them be a separate entity and let them really go 
to work. I have advocated this for a very long time and | certainly 
think that is the way it should be en 


Mr. Linewraver. Yes, sir; I recall 3 or 4 years ago you were 
interested in it. 


FrEBRUARY 24, 1953. 
FIsHERY RESEARCH 


WITNESS 
ALBERT M,. DAY, DIRECTOR, FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 


Amounts available for obligation 


Appropriation or estimate (obligations incurred), 1954_ cvcocccns~ Sane UGE 


Obligations by activities 
Research on fish and fisheries, 1954 $260, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification | 1952actual | 1953 estimate! 1954 estimate 


lotal number of permanent positions 
A verage number of all employees 


— th 
“Ith 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary ‘i i $4, 700 
Average grade 


GS-7.5 

11 Personal services: 
Permanent positions ; $83, 705 
Regular pay in excess of 52 week base__- 398 
Total personal services-. on 3 . 84, 103 
2 Travel 8, 897 
03 Transportation of things 1, 000 
04 Communication services 1, 000 
5 Rents and utility services 3, 600 
06 Printing and reproduction 5, 000 
7 Other contr retua al services 150, 000 
SS Supplies and materials__-_- 1, 000 
Equipment 6, 000 
Obligations incurred 260, 000 


30433—53—pt. 1——5 
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Anais of expenditures 








1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


Obligation comers Saree year. ORES 5 : $260, 000 
Deduct unliquidated obligations, end of yeq_ Ee Sut 35, 000 
Total expenditures out of current authorizations etnadie 225, 000 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Jensen. We have before us Mr. Day, the Director of the Fish 
and Wildlife Service, who is asking for $260,000 for fishery research. 
Tell us about it, Mr. Day. 

Mr. Day. Mr. Chairman, before discussing this, I would like to 
introduce the new Assistant Director of the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Dr. John L. Kask. 

Mr. Jensen. We are glad to have Dr. Kask with us. 

Mr. Day. Gentlemen, we have a rather general discussion of the 
aims of this request, which I would like to have, with your permission, 
inserted in the record, being pages 12, 13, and 14 of this submission, 

Mr. JENSEN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


The Pacific salmon are among the most valuable species of commercial and 
sport fish in the world. Among living animals they are also among the most 
delicately adjusted to their environment. They not only find their way from 
the open ocean to their parent stream, but go to the identical tributary and 
approximately the same gravel in which they were hatched to lay their eggs. 
At times this takes them many hundreds of miles up a river. They no longer 
feed on the spawning migration and have stored energy only sufficient to carry 
them to their native stream and to spawn. After spawning, they die. They 
cannot adapt themselves successfully to requirements very far beyond these. 

The building of each new dam on the Columbia River not only adds to the diffi- 
culties and energy expenditure of salmon in ascending the river, but creates new 
and greater dangers for the young fish as they slowly drift down the river over 
the dams on their way to the sea. Added to this is the radical change in environ- 
ment which is brought about by changing a fast-flowing river into a series of 
sluggish lakes. This floods and silts up spawning beds, reduces the current which 
guides the fish upstream, and may well create warm-lake environments harmful 
to salmon but well adapted to the salmon’s chief predators and competitors. 

Past experiments and experience have shown that adult salmon can successfully 
negotiate a dam the height of Bonneville (65 feet) by using the carefully planned 
and constructed fish passageways. These fishways cost $7% million. Adult 
fish continue upstream through Bonneville Lake where the current is much 
reduced, and the young fish pass over the dam and through the large turbines 
with some, but not excessive, loss on their way to the sea. What will happen when 
they are faced with four dams up to 100 feet in height now under construetion or 
authorized in the lower Columbia, and the many high and low dams either author- 
ized or planned in the upper reaches of the Columbia and its tributaries, no one 
definitely knows. Due to the value of these fish runs to the fishing industry ($20 
million annually) and the sport fishery, with unknown but great real and esthetic 

value, and because of the great investment (about 7 to 10 percent of the total 
cost of the dam) in fishways and other devices which will be called for to meet 
these developing events, it’ becomes imperative that further knowledge of the 
cumulative effect of these dams on the fish be obtained. 

There are presently under way small programs of research on various biological 
phases of this problem by the Service and the States. Also, the Corps of Engineers 
has organized a program of investigation, in which the Service participates, with 
the ultimate view of shedding light on the efficiency of fishways and how their con- 
struction can be improved and made more economical. The main biologica! 
answers are still wanting. The appropriation of $260,000 is requested for the 
purpose of initiating new programs or strengthening programs now under way 
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With dams in the lower Columbia now under construction, time is of the essence. 
Only this knowledge can guide future policy as to whether fishways and other 
facilities will continue to be effective, and much of the experimenting will take 
considerable time. 

The approach to this problem will be undertaken by both engineering and bio- 
logical studies. It is planned that scale models will be constructed of various 
devices where the reactions of live fish can be tested. There is some evidence 
that entirely new approaches on fishway design may be successful, but until pilot 
models are constructed and tested, there is no definite proof of either success or 
failure. Tests of various types of facilities must be made, and these will require 
detailed engineering plans and the construction of facilities. It is entirely pos- 
sible that some of the newer devizes under consideration may save large sums of 
money over the cost of construction of present-day fish ladders. Much more 
work needs to be done on electronic devices to test the possibility of guiding 
downstream migrants either through suitable openings in the face of the dam 
or into fish ladders. Present tests have been confined to small tanks and pools. 
tesearch must be conducted on a large scale to determine whether fish can be 
collected from the upstream side of a dam a mile or more long and guided into 
small passageways. Tests must be conducted to find out at what depth down- 
stream migrants can be induced to come to the surface for collection into the 
downstream passageways. 

Other research will involve: 

1. The measure of the delays in migration caused by the accumulation of dams 
and impoundments. This will involve measures of the rate of migration througn 
the lakes (by tagging fish at the fishways) as well as the time of holdup below 
the dam before the fish enter the fishway 

2. Measures of energy expenditure of edults in ascending ladders of varying 
heights. If a fish dies exhausted before spawning, it might better have been 
caught and put in @ can. This will require the building of model fishways in 
appropriate areas. 

3. The study of means of guiding the young fish into fishweys end bypasses on 
tus ir way to the sea. The cumulative effect of voung fish fa slling over increes ingly 
high dams or going through the turbines might make the expensive effort of 
getting the adult fish upstream useless. This is one of the very important items 
on Which expanded research is necessary. Some progress has been made on the 
laboratory scale in herding young fish in front of an electric field. Also sound, 
light, and other physical impulses are being experimented with. Scale models 
in the field are needed to carry these experiments to perfection. 

4. Biological study of changes in impounded areas, The lakes created by dams 
bring about changes in environment. Experience in other areas has shown that 
great changes occur in the kinds and numbers of fish. The new environment 
becomes increasingly less suitable for salmon and more suitable for the enemies 
and competitors of the salmon. This is important to hatchery-raised fish as well, 
which are promptly eaten up by predators when the young salmon are released. 
The effects of this change may be sufficiently important to make the difference 
between success and failure. 

5. Study of other uses of impounded waters. If salmon will not thrive in these 
waters, to what other uses can these extensive waters be put to compensate for 
the loss of salmon? ‘Trout production, bass production, ete., are possibilities. 


CONFLICT BETWEEN POWER AND FISH 


Mr. Day. Beyond what has been submitted, I would like to enter 
into some additional discussion, because while this is an important 
program, and one that has been carried on cooperatively between the 
Government and the States for some little time, we have previously 
justified the lower Columbia River fishery development program 
before the Civil Functions Committee and have not been before you 
with any of these particular problems. 

[ have here copies of maps, which are duplicates of the map hang- 
ing on the wall and I should like to illustrate the problem briefly, 
if | may, with the map. 

In the Columbia River Basin the salmon and steelhead industry, 
for commercial and sport fisheries, is worth about $20 million per 
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year and at the same time the Columbia River is one of the greatest 
power potentials on the North American Continent. The Colum- 
bia is a long fast river with many excellent sites for power dams, a 
great fall from the mountains to the ocean where it discharges a 
plentiful supply of water. It so happens that that kind of stream 
produces the valuable salmon resource while it is also highly impor- 
tant from the standpoint of power production. 

So, we have had a head-on conflict between power and fish for some 
time. 

Now, power dams that have already been built in years past have 
eliminated production from most of the waters in the area above the 
brown line on this map, which constitutes about 62 percent of the 
total Columbia River watershed insofar as salmon and steelhead are 
concerned. 

The Grand Coulee Dam, which is some 500 feet high, cut off about 
1,100 miles of salmon stream above that point. To compensate for 
this loss, hatcheries were constructed, waters were cleared and re- 
planted, and the fishery was restored in other streams which empty 
into the Columbia River below Grand Coulee. 

Iexisting dams that are now being constructed or others that are 
proposed above the McNary Dam site, indicated on the map by the 
yellow crossline, will reduce salmon and steelhead productivity, 
perhaps substantially, in another 24 percent of the watershed. So, 
that leaves only 14 percent on which we may attempt to repair the 
losses that are in sight from the dam construction program on the 
planning boards. 


AUTHORIZATIONS AND COST OF PROGRAM 


The Congress in 1938 and again by amendment in 1946 passed 
special acts “designed to salvage as much as possible out of this fish 
and dam conflict by providing for the construction of fishways or 
ladders over falls and dams, the screening of irrigation diversions and 
building of hatcheries. This is known as the lower Columbia River 
fisheries development program. It was a good plan, and it was 
estimated at that time that it would cost some $20 million over a 
period of 10 years. This sum was to build the facilities that would 
mitigate to some extent salmon losses resulting from upriver dam 
construction. Funds have been provided to accomplish this plan 
beginning in 1949. 

The Congress has approved as a part of the civil-functions appro- 
priations since 1949 better than $9,600,000. The budget for 1954 in 
the civil-functions bill contains $4, 820 000 for the continuation of this 
Lower River program. We originally estimated it would cost about 
$20 million, but the cost will probably reach approximately $25 mil- 
lion under present rates. 

This is a strictly cooperative program with the States of Washing- 
ton and Oregon. Federal funds are turned over to the States to 
supplement their own funds to build hatcheries and to clear streams 
for the improvement of spawning conditions. 
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NEW PROJECTS CREATING MORE PROBLEMS 


The plans were to keep the streams below McNary Dam primarily 
as fish-producing areas. Both the States of Washington and Oregon 
have legislative enactments to facilitate and carry through the lower 
Columbia program. However, the demand for power has been so 
great in the Northwest that we now see the lower Columbia develop- 
ment program being definitely endangered. 

The city of Tacoma, for instance, wishes to construct two dams on 
the Cowlitz River, which is the most important single fish production 
stream in the lower region. They would like to build two dams, one 
the Mayfield, 180 feet high, and the other the Mossyrock, 350 feet 
high. These the fishery interests feel would probably eliminate the 
salmon spawning beds above those sites. 

Also a power company in Portland, Oreg., has requested authority 
for the construction of Pelton Dam on the Deschutes River in Oregon 
which would be 150 feet bigh, and that is another important river. 
Both the State Fisheries Departments and the Department of Interior 
have opposed these projects. Former Secretary Chapman is on 
record in opposing both of them, yet the Federal Power Commission 
granted licenses to proceed with the construction of these dams, 
which are in direct violation of the fishery plans which have been 
conceived for the lower region. 

The sponsors of the Cowlitz Dams stated very frankly that they 
would construct any kind of protective device that fishery interests 
could describe. They said they would spend $9 million or more if 
we wanted them to and would build any device we would suggest to 
get the fish through this 350-foot dam. All we had to do was to tell 
them how to do it. And, that is where we ran into real difficulty, 
because we do not now know how to accomplish that feat. The 
Bonneville Dam is 60 feet high. We have had experience at Bonne- 
ville and similarly at Rock Island of about the same height but our 
experience is limited so far to dams of 60 feet on the main stem of 
the Columbia. So, we were unable to tell them what to do to get 
fish over, through, or by obstructions six times as high. They sug- 
gested all kinds of devices, such as compression chambers and decom- 
pression chambers, which they said they would build into the dam, 
and on paper it looked like it might work, but no one has ever had the 
experience to know whether it actually would succeed. We feel that 
the fishery is so valuable that we could not take that chance. So, we 
disapproved the idea. We find ourselves lacking adequate knowledge 
to enable us to answer these questions, even though the construction 
agencies are perfectly willing to include funds for fish facilities if 
we can tell them what to construct. 

We have good information on the passage of adult fish up and over 
dams. We know how to build entrances to fish ladders that will 
quite successfully attract fish into the ladders and the construction 
agenies have always been willing to budget required funds for fish- 
ways. At Bonneville they spent $74 million, at McNary they in- 
cluded more than $23 million and at the Dalles Dam, more than 
$31 million for fishways and fish facilities. At the Dalles Dam they 
have included almost 9 percent of the total cost of the dam to handle 
this problem. 
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The pressure for power and the actions of the Federal Power Com- 
mission in attempting to meet these needs has made it evident that 
our original approach of making the lower Columbia a fish sanctuary 
may be inadequate. Now we must find additional answers than 
those contemplated in the original lower river program. We must 
take a new look at the situation. 

The Columbia River Basin Interagency Committee, which is made 
up of various Federal and State agencies in the basin, have studied 
this problem for a long time and they recommend that we try to 
find some means of having both fish and power, if possible. Our 
chief problem is to get the fingerlings back through or over the dams. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF OTHER AGENCIES 


Following studies and recommendations by the Interagency Com- 
mittee, I called a meeting in Seattle in 1951 to see if we could work out 
a coordinated research approach to that problem. All the interested 
State agencies were there together with representatives of the Corps of 
Engineers, the University of Washington, and the International 
Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission and British Columbia fisheries 
officials. We tried to work out and develop an integrated program of 
research on this complicated problem. 

We appointed administrative and technical committees and I came 
back from this meeting and attempted to secure authorization from 
the Bureau of the Budget to carry forward and requested the funds 
to put the plan into effect. 

For fiscal year 1952, we presented a program which we estimated 
might cost as much as $11% million over a period of 10 years. This 
sounds large, but it would still be only one-third of the cost of a fishway 
for getting the fish up over the Dalles Dam. Yet the Bureau of the 
Budget failed to go along with it. We tried it the next year and we 
were still unsuccessful in fiscal vear 1953. 

During that interim the Corps of Engineers, because of the pressing 
problem, has so far this year set up $75,000 for carrying on some 
studies in this connection. The States of Washington, Oregon, and 
Idaho, and the University of Washington, as well as the Fish and 
Wildlife Service and the Corps of Engineers, are cooperating in trying 
to find some answers with these funds. 

The Sockeye Salmon Commission is putting in $25,000 and the 
Fish and Wildlife Service is putting in about $70,000. Yet, with these 
combined efforts we are not beginning to scratch the surface. 

We should not continue to be in this position. To illustrate, funds 
for the construction of the Iee Harbor Dam, which is the first dam on 
the Snake River and just above the yellow line on the map, have been 
refused by the Congress on four different occasions, largely because of 
the fact that we could not say categorically that the fish runs can be 
preserved above Ice Harber. The Snake River is the most important 
stream in the upper reaches of the Columbia and the four dams Ice 
Harbor, Lower Monumental, Little Goose and Lower Granite, fishery 
people feel may endanger the runs that must pass these dams to reach 
the spawning beds of the Salmon River. 

Now, the Bureau of the Budget has indicated a willingness to go 
along with a start on a program to do more research as an aid to future 
planning. This item of $260,000 includes some $80,000, or better, for 
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personnel. With this additional staff we would attempt to secure 
advice from the States and any other source available and to pull 
together a planned and conducted research program The balance is 
for contractual services. 


NEED FOR MODEL PILOT PLANT 


What we hope to do, if this program is authorized by the Congress, 
is to use the staff to do the best job possible in developing a model 
pilot plant where we might test the reactions of fish under controlled 
conditions. At the present time, all we can do is to try and find out 
how many fish are injured or die in going through the dams. By this 
approach, a large number of little fellows are fin-clipped and liberated 
above the dam and the same number are fin-clipped and turned loose 
below. Then we wait 4 or 5 years until they come back from the 
ocean and try to assess the losses by the recovery of the marked ones 
that were released above and below the dam. 


ELECTRONIC DEVICES 


We feel it is highly urgent and important that instead of taking this 
indirect approach, a facility be constructed, preferably at Bonneville 
where there is already a successful fishway ‘and where large numbers 
of fish migrate over the dam, to build an experimental plant, where 
fish could be studied in the course of their natural migration. 

People in our laboratories have already developed electronic devices, 
with the aid of electronic engineers, where fish can be guided in shal- 
low tanks, perhaps as long as this table. I have watched it operate. 
You can, by turning one knob on the electrical machine, run all the 
fish from one end of the tank clear down to the other end, then you 
can turn the knob the other way, and they will turn around and go 
back. We spent $15,000 for this machine, but it is a small-scale 
model. Now, we need to find out about the reaction of fish in run- 
ning, swift water instead of a shallow tank. We need pilot-plant tests. 
We need to know how much electricity fish can stand without injury. 
We need to know more about sonics. We need to know the responses 
of the migration urge of fish through swift waters and through slack 
waters and under muddy, turbid conditions. We need a place where 
we can test these things and work out answers under controlled 
conditions. 

What we have here is not planned to compete with anything that 
the corps is financing. We hope that the corps will continue with 
what money they can get together and that the States will continue 
with their programs. An adequate total approach is one which no 
group has been able to finance as yet, still we all must try to see if we 
cannot get some basic biological answers to these problems so that we 
can do a more intelligent job of designing these fishways and ladders. 
Perhaps we might come up with ideas and plans that would reduce the 
cost of fishways. We might even in a few years be able to recomme nd 
devices which would be only a fraction of the total cost of this whole 
program, which would do the same kind of a job we must recommend 
now, and I might say that the answers which would be found are appli- 
cable not only to the Columbia but for all streams from Alaska to 
California, because the habits of the Pacific salmon are very much the 
same. ‘The fishers’ interests must face it on the Fraser River in 
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Canada. Power dams are proposed in Alaska and we are going to be 
faced with the same problem there, yet we do not have the basic 
knowledge that we need. 


PERCENTAGE OF FISH PRODUCED ARTIFICIALLY 


Mr. Jensen. What percentage of the fish are hatched by artificial 
methods, compared to the natural method in these areas that are a 
problem to you today? Do you have any estimate of that nature? 

Mr. Day. We do not on the Columbia. We have pretty good 
evidence on the Sacramento River where the big Coleman hatchery 
is located below Shasta Dam in northern California. Up there the 
fish are produced artificially and released and as I recall! the figure, 
subject to correction, I think 26 percent of the total commercial 
catch in 1948 in the San Francisco Bay area was from fish raised in 
that hatchery on the Sacramento. 


PossiIBILIrTy OF SUSTAINING Fish Runs witH HatcHERIES 


Mr. Jensen. If you remember, when we were at that hatchery, 
we talked about this problem of the destruction of small fish when 
they go through the penstocks of these dams and at that time I 
made a suggestion which may or may not have been good, but I 
asked you why you did not transport these small fish that you hatch 
in that hatchery to a place in the river below the dam. By so doing, 
they would not be destroyed in going through the penstocks. That 
question has never been answered to my satisfaction. 

Mr. Day. There are several basic reasons. We could with the 
hatchery located here above Bonneville [indicating]. We could truck 
the fish down and turn them loose below Bonneville. If we would 
attempt from a hatchery in the upper reaches of the river systems to 
bring them down, you probably would have a large loss in transpor- 
tation, because you lose fish in transporting them any great distance. 
Then, we are faced with this problem of dams all the way up to the 
headwaters. I think we might be able to find means other than 
hauling. We might find means of guiding fish into apertures which 
might be constructed in the dams to allow the fingerling fish to go 
back down and through. 

Mr. Jensen. The big problem is to get the big fish to go back to 
their spawning place every 4 vears and to get them back up over the 
dam safely. That really is your big problem. 

Mr. Day. No, sir. We have fairly well solved this business of getting 
the fish up andoverthe ladders. Our problemis getting the little fellows 
back down through the turbines. The principal experience we have 
had is at Bonneville. We know from our experience there that a 
certain portion can go down and through the machinery at this 
60-foot dam, but when you get a 150-foot dam, would those same fish 
go down and through and not be killed? 

Mr. Jensen. Would it be possible to transport the eggs down 
below the hazardous dams and have a hatchery in that area to hatch 
these fish and turn them loose below these dams? 

Mr. Day. Well, some of that can be done, but not to continue a 
fishery of the extent that is necessary, to maintain the industry. 

Mr. Jensen. I cannot understand why. Certainly it would not 
be too much trouble to transport eggs, if you can transport them 
without destroying them, for most any distance. 
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Mr. Day. No, sir. Eggs must lie in the gravel over the winter 
before they are ready to hatch, and there are not enough streams 
with suitable gravel beds below Bonneville to maintain ‘the fishing 
on that basis. 

Mr. JensEN. You could find something that would take the place 
of gravel, could you not? 

Mr. Day. No, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. You cannot? 

Mr. Day. No, sir, there must be natural gravel. 

Mr. JensEN. Have you ever tried it? 

Mr. Day. Yes, and over many, many areas where fish have been 
planted in areas of mud bottoms they will not survive. 

Mr. Jensen. I still think there is a possibility that you can either 
transport the small fish or transport the eggs below this series of dams. 
| cannot help but think that that is the answer, Mr. Day. 

Mr. Day. It has been experimented with, but not successfully. 

Mr. JeNsEN. If you let these little fish go through the turbines 
naturally, you are going to have destruction of fish. As I understand 
it, you are atte mpting to make a passageway other than the turbines— 
a passageway for the water—and then attempting to guide the min- 
nows into that free passageway to get them down below the dam, is 
that right? 

Mr. Day. That is what we are hoping to develop. 

May I point this out, Mr. Chairman, that there are both State 
and Federal hatcheries in the States of Oregon and Washington. 
There are hatcheries on virtually every stream having suitable water 
in the lower portion of the Columbia River. There is no more suitable 
water for this purpose and I am sure that it would be economically 
unwise to attempt to raise fish in hatcheries to liberate and try to 
maintain the fishery, which is worth at present $20 million a year. 

Mr. JeNsEN. It is a very important industry, and we certainly 
do not want to do anything to destroy that great industry on which 
so many people depend. 

Mr. Day. That is right. 


OTHER FUNDS REQUESTED FOR SAME PURPOSE 


Mr. Fenton. This is the first time you have brought in a request 
of this kind; is it not? 

Mr. Day. That is right, Dr. Fenton. 

Mr. Fenton. Why do we have this item set up separately in the 
Secretary’s office? 

Mr. Day. That I cannot answer. For 2 years we attempted un- 
successfully, as I stated, to secure funds through the Bureau of the 
Budget. This year they decided that they would go along, but de- 
cided to put the item in the Secretary’s office for reasons which are 
unknown to me. Perhaps Assistant Secretary Beasley can answer 
that question. 

Mr. Fenton. Well, of course, this activity appears in the 1954 
budget request; does it not? 

Mr. Day. Some in our regular bill. We will justify $70,000 that 
is now being spent from regular appropriation when we are heard later. 
It will be tied in completely. 

Mr. Fenton. You are asking for $274,471 in the regular bill. 

Mr. Day. That is for all salmon fishery research. 
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Mr. Fenton. For salmon and related fisheries, $274,471. 

Mr. Day. That includes alaska. The studies we do there amount 
to something like $200,000. 

Mr. Fenton. Then there is $70,000 included in the regular appro- 
priation for this purpose? 

Mr. Day. Yes, sir; approximately $70,000. 


COOPERATION OF STATES 


Mr. Fenron. What are the States doing on fishery research? I 
know they are cooperating, but just what are they doing? 

Mr. Day. As I recall it, the State of Washington is putting in 
somewhere around $75,000 to $100,000 and in Oregon it is perhaps 
a similar figure. I just gave those notes to the recorder. I can 
assure you, however, that it is all a coordinated approach. 

Mr. Fenton. How many dams do you have on the Columbia 
River starting with Bonneville? 

Mr. Day. Bonneville is 60 feet high; The Dalles, which is under 
construction, 88 feet; McNary under construction, 90 feet high; 
John Day, which is to be 130 feet high, is only planned for the future. 
Then there are the Snake River dams—Ice Harbor, Lower Monu- 
mental, Little Goose, and Lower Granite—all of which run from 82 
to 100 feet high. 

Then above is Hells Canyon, which has been under discussion and 
is planned for 580 feet high. That is higher than Bonneville. Rock 
Island is already in. The whole river has been surveyed and plans 
have been virtually made for making it a slack-water stream from 
Lewiston, Idaho, to Bonneville. 

Mr. Fenron. The two States which are cooperating are Washing- 
ton and Oregon? 

Mr. Day. Yes, Washington and Oregon, and Idaho is cooperating 
to the extent that they can on fresh-water fisheries. 

We figure probably if Hells Canyon goes in there will be no salmon 
fishery above that because it is similar to Grand Coulee, more than 
500 feet high, but we are hopeful that the Snake River will not be 
taken out of the production picture if suitable fishways can be in- 
stalled in the lower Snake River dams, because the Salmon River is 
the most important single stream in the upper Snake watershed. 


COLUMBIA BASIN INTERAGENCY COMMITTEE INDORSEMENT 


Mr. Bupar. Mr. Day, has this program been agreed upon by the 
Columbia Basin Interagency Committee? 

Mr. Day. Yes, the general plan was sponsored by the Columbia 
Basin Interagency Committee. 

Mr. Bunce. They favor your request for these funds; is that 
correct? \ 

Mr. Day. Our request for funds is founded upon a plan that the 
interagency committee developed in years past. I do not think our 
specific request here for $260,000 has been cleared with the inter- 
agency committee. They are, I am sure, aware of the fact that we 
have it in the budget and there has been no objection that I have 
heard. It is proposed that this would be coordinated completely 
with the other programs, all cleared with the Columbia Basin Inter- 
agency Committee. 
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RIVER AREAS INCLUDED IN PROGRAM 


Mr. Bupar. Why is it that the State of Idaho does not share in 
your program ‘at the present time? 
~ Mr. Day. The lower Columbia fisheries program was designed 
largely for areas below McNary. The original concept was to try 
to develop the areas and streams from MeNary westward. That 
concept has now been changed by actions of the Federal Power Com- 
mission in granting licenses for the construction of dams on the 
Cowlitz and the Deschutes Rivers. 

Mr. Bupcr. Now, referring to this figure of 24 percent of the water- 
shed which you use here on your chart, what portion of that is in the 
State of Idaho? 

Mr. Day. I do not know, but it would be a considerable part. 

Mr. Buper. Then why has your program been limited to the area 
westward of The Dalles? 

Mr. Day. The original concept, as I stated, was for the area west 
of the middle line, or west of McNary, and that has now been changed 
because of the falling down of the program in the lower Columbia, and 
we are Very anxious now to see that fishways are put in and that every- 
thing that can be done is done to develop and maintain the Snake 
River runs. 

Mr. Bunce. When you reach this 14 percent figure that you use on 
your chart, give me an estimate as to how much “of that.would be in 
the State of Idaho. 

Mr. Day. Well, the 14 percent represents this area [indicating on 
map] below MeNary. If fishways are placed in here [indicating], 
successful fishways, so that the Salmon River can be used for spawn- 
ing, those figures would be changed materially because then this 
much indicating on map] could be available for fishery production. 

Mr. Buper. And the Federal program now in existence and the 
proposed structures will prevent spawning in the upper Snake River, 
including the Salmon? 

Mr. Day. If fishw ays cannot be designed which will take care of 
the migration of fish through Ice Harbor, Monumental, Little Goose, 
and the other dams, there is grave danger, with our existing knowledge, 
that fish can move through the pools which will be created by those 
four dams to reach the Salmon River. So we are attempting to learn 
more answers, to see if we can determine that fish can move through 
there so that the fishery can be protected. 

Mr. BupcGe. In what category would you place the Hells Canyon 
structure? 

Mr. Day. I think Hells Canyon would probably have to be placed 
in the same category as Grand Coulee because it is so high that we 
doubt that any fish could be gotten over it. That is according to our 
present knowledge. 


ESTIMATE COST OF TOTAL DAM CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Bunge. Do you have any information as to what the Federal 
expenditure would be for construction when this figure is changed 
from your present 24 percent to 14 percent? 

Mr. Day. I presume you mean the construction of fishways in the 
dams? 

Mr. Bupesr. No, I mean the construction of the dams themselves 
including the fishways, if they prove feasible, which you have set out 
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here which would cut you down to a remaining 14 percent of the 
watershed. 

Mr. Day. I do not have the information as to the total cost of the 
dams. 

Mr. BupGe. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that this request is 
directly from the Secretary’s office, I should like to ask that the 
Secretary’s office furnish the committee with a statement as to the 
present estimates for the structures envisaged here which would 
diminish the productivity in the watershed from Mr. Day’s figure of 
24 percent down to 14 percent of the watershed. 

Mr. Jensen. Without objection that may be included in the record. 

Mr. Day. We can get the information, I am sure, from the construc- 
tion agencies as to the estimated cost of these structures, but I do not 
have it. 

Mr. Bupee. I appreciate that you have a very important problem 
here. 

Mr. Day. It is a problem, as I stated a while ago, that is not only 
confined to the Columbia, but it is a problem that extends from 
Alaska to California. What we need, in our opinion, is a coordinated 
approach with everybody working together through all agencies to 
find out more about the actual influence of various flows of water, 
electricity, and other things on fish in a pilot or model plant where 
we can perhaps save considerable in the way of future expenditures 
for construction. We might be able to find out that at a certain dam 
the losses are such that we should not even recommend fishways 


BASIS FOR THE PROGRAM 


Mr. Bunce. In support of your program are you assuming that 
all of these proposed structures are to be built? 

Mr. Day. I am assuming that they may be built some day. 

Mr. Bungee. Is your program based upon their being built; is that 
your justification for it? 

Mr. Day. No, not entirely. We need to know much more about 
the dams that are already under way. 

For instance, a salmon in its normal migration has to find his way 
up over obstructions, through swift, moving water. We are uncertain 
as to the effect on the migration of salmon after they go over Bonne- 
ville Dam, through the Bonneville pool, through the Dalles pool, and 
through the pool back of McNary. We do not have that information 
the present time, so we need basic information actually upon the 

‘action of a living organism, migrating salmon, to the change from a 
ac: 9 “i stream to slack water. We assume, or fear that some of 
these slack pools will be beneficial to rough fish such as squawfish, 
predators that feed on young salmon, and we need to measure some of 
those populations to see whether there are going to be more predatory 
fish *n a calm pool than are found in the normal river. 

Mr. Bunce. In other words, your program is twofold as you are 
now describing it. You want to find out what the impact has been of 
actual structures already built and that are now being built, and also 
you want to try to devise some system of protecting the salmon and 
the proposed structures? 

Mr. Day. That is right. We need much more basic information on 
the total problem. We think we can find answers which will help 
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assess the effects of existing dams, as well as the dams which may be 
built in the future. 

Mr. Bunce. Mr. Chairman, if that figure which I have requested 
could be included in the record I would appreciate it. 

Mr. Jenson. Yes; without objection. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


BurREAU OF RECLAMATION 


Cost of all projects in Columbia River drainage basin 


Total esti- Total esti- 

mated cost mated cost 
Boise project, Anderson Ranch Dam $30, 494, 286 | Minidoka project, north side pump- 
Boise project, drainage 100, 000 ing. ‘ ; as 7 _. $11, 509, 000 
Boise project, Payette division... __- 17, 173, 000 | Palisades - 76, 601, 000 
Columbia Basin project - -- 754, 476, 000 | Yakima project, Kennewick division. 12, 932, 100 
Deschutes project : , 12, 943, 000 | Yakima project, Roza division 23, 606, 000 
Hungry Horse project 102, 900, 000 —_——-—-— - 
Minidoka project, Gooding 6, 662, 531 ROUGE 4... ..-. 1,048, 396, 917 


Potential projects wnder investigation in the Columbia River Basin 


PROJECTS WHICH HAVE BEEN RECOMMENDED TO THE CONGRESS FOR 
AUTHORIZATION 

papas a sales sini igelgti te tas Rate iieciagei ne ena tinbuas pant .: 

| Total esti- 

mated cost | 


Project State Date of cost 
= | mane estimate 


Bitterroot Valley project eke as _..| Montana -----| $8,979,000 | May 1949. 
Cambridge Bench project 2 : | Idaho. 544,000 | 1949. 
Canby project Oregon 961,000 | March 1948. 
Columbia Basin project, modifications of Grand | Washington 2, 750, 000 | 1949. 
Coulee Dam for flood control. 
Council project eaten Tae... .i... Re 1, 998, 000 | 1949. 
Crooked River project oad | Oregon a 6, 247,000 | April 1952. 
Deschutes project, domestic water system nape ead do cea 4,346,000 | July 1952. 
Mann Creek project sossscce st BGRROL Stl 1, 949, 000 | 1949. 
Missoula Valley project, north side unit__.+_._._-.._-| Montana eae 269, 000 | 1949. 
| 


Snake River project: 
Hells Canyon division _. 
Mountain Home division ; 
The Dalles project, western division. _| Oregon 
Upper Star Valley project nab -Sébn-cdiau-] WORE. { 
Vale project, Bully Creek extension __- ; Oregon 2, 846, 000 


| 
| | 


Idaho, Oregon. | 356, 810, 000 October 1951. 
Idaho... -| 253, 243,000 | April 1949. 
i 


2, 573, 000 | 1949. 

3, 892, 000 | January 10949. 

1949. 
OTHER PROJECTS UNDER INVESTIGATION 


Baker project, upper division - vite tuislee Oregon._.. d $4, 676,000 | 1951.) 
Big Wood River project Idaho. _. (2) | 
Challis project : do 3 4, 330, 000 | 1948. 
Chief Joseph project: { 

Bridgeport Bar, East Canal, and Shoreiine pump- | Washington 1 5,176,000 | October 1952. 

ing divisions. } 

Greater Wenatchee division... .__ : : (?) | 

Columbia Basin project, third powerhouse, Grand | Washington 3 178, 500,000 | 1951. 
Coulee Dam. | 
Dayton project ne do__.. 35,150,000 | 1948. 
Deschutes project, supplementai storage Oregon... i (?) | 
Grandé Ronde project... ; do 3 33, 190, 000 | 1948. 
John Day project do 3117, 000,000 | 1948. 
Kalispell preject Montana 117,635,000 | October 1950. 
Medicine Lodge project Idaho__. (?) 
Michaud Flats project ' do 1 4,300,000 | 1951. 
Milton-Freewater project. _- Oregon, Washing- | 320,600,000 | 1948. 
ton. 

Pendleton project Oregon # 23, 000,000 1948. 
Rathdrum Prairie project, Prairie division Idaho__. 1 6, 531,000 | July 1952. 
Tualatin project... Oregon _- 8 21,600,000 | 1948, 
Upper Burnt River project do (2 
Wapinitia project, Juniper division do Q 
Willamette Valley storage utilization project (2) 
Yakima project, supplemental storage Washington . 
SO, SE A ene Ae — a re ADAMO yy aE ES MA) ME OMS STATES 8 1, 089, 095, 000 


Total, Bureau of Reclamation 


! Based on preliminary data; investigations not complete. 

2 No estimate available. 

3 Rough estimate based on reconnaissance investigations, only, made in connection with the report on the 
Columbia River Basin, or subsequent investigations. 
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AUTHORIZED PROJECT 


Funds have been expended for planning aes or construction of all authorized 
projects of the Bureau of Reclamation in the Columbia River Basin. 


Corrs oF ENGINEERS 


Total estimated Total estimated 
Under construction: cost Authorized—Continued cost 
Detroit Reservoir, Oreg......-.-. $69, 244, 000 Blue River. : 7 781, 000 
ae Point Reservoir, Oreg 96, 611, 000 Gate Creek : . J ; 3, 724, 000 
ilamette River bank protection, ERs bt en wins = 5, 126, 000 
‘neon oe ioe an , 550, 000 Wiley Creek _.--- <5 inka 7 060, 000 
Dalles lock and dé 4m, “Washington Johnson Creek 519, 000 
and Oregon___- 348, 372, 000 Portland, Oreg. (harbor wall) ___- 18, 806, 000 
Columbia River local protection. - - 5, 000, 000 Waldo Lake tunnel_- d 922, 000 
MeNary lock and dam, Oregon Fall Creek ____- Semsidna 18, 780, 000 
and Washington. ---- 282,820,000 Holly et 12, 405, 000 
Chief Joseph Dam, Ww ash_. . 19: , 250, 000 Willamette Falls fish ladder .. 200, 000 
Albeni Falls Dam, Idaho 31, 070, 000 Willamette River snagging and 
Lucky Peak Reservoir 19, 300, 000 clearing __- : 2, 040, 000 
Priest Rapids-_-..-.--- sal . 338, 900, 000 
, O66, 217, 000 RR ee a ae aa 461, 000, 000 
= = Pendleton, ‘Ore g 573, 000 
Planned or under investigation Willamette River Basin channel 
Green Peter Reservoir 37, , 000 improvements and Major drain- 
Hills Creek Reservoir, Oreg 32, , 000 ed ee dee tsa ; 14, 800, 000 
Libby Reservoir, Mont____. 284, 300, 000 Lower Columbia River bank pro- 
Jackson Hole Reservoir, W yo 1, 807, 000 ssi et 6, 033, 000 
Ice Harbor lock and dam, Wash- putacniaisasapponiaas 
ington 104, 175, 000 Total lies 975, 4 59, 000 
Lower Columbia River improve- 
ments to existing works ; 15, 750, 000 Total, Corps of Engineers. ...-- 2, 516, 708, 000 
—_—__—_—_—_——- Total, Bureau of Reclamation... 2, 137, 491, 917 


Eh cc bedambtnanee=snenwes 475, 032, 000 caret ta 
————————— Grand total, Department of In- 


Authorized: terior and Corps of Engineers. 4, 654, 199, 917 
Cougar. --- Jon 39, 781, 000 


Mr. BunGe. Thank you, Mr. Day. 
EFFECT OF DAMS TO DATE 


Mr. Fenton. I do not know whether you have given this informa- 
tion before or not, Mr. Day, about the effect of these dams at the 
moment, or the current effect of them on the productivity of salmon. 
Has there been a lessening of salmon production due to these dams, 
compared to that which existed 5 or 10 years ago? 

Mr. Day. No, the run has held up, and we have accurate counts 
of the fish that move through the ladders at Bonneville Dam, a key 
checking point. 

We have those counts going back to the time when Bonneville 
was constructed about 15 years ago, and the fishruns have held up 
very satisfactorily. However, you must remember that during that 
time we have had the benefit of several hatcheries that were con- 
structed to mitigate the losses due to the wiping out of 1,100 miles 
of stream above Grand Coulee. The rehabilitation done in the past 
by the States and the Service together has held the run up satisfac- 
torily. Our fear now is whether with the additional dams going in 
that runs can still be maintained because most of the good sites for 
hatcheries have already been appropriated and are being used. 

There is a limit to what can be raised in hatcheries because there 
is a limit to the amount of fish food available. There are also limiting 
factors to producing salmon in hatcheries, and there are other disad- 
vantages, such as disease, of which we have had some in this past vear. 
There are serious disadvantages to attempting to substitute the natural 
production that the fishing interests on the west coast have always 
relied upon to artificial production in hatcheries. We should save 
everything that we can in the way of natural conditions. After all, 
nature does a better job than we can ever do. 
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Mr. Buper. Mr. Day, to be sure that you understand correctly 
the figures which I am seeking here, using your chart prepared by the 
United States Department of the Interior Fish and Wildlife Service 
and entitled, “Salmon Habitat as Affected by Dams in Major Rivers 
of Columbia River Basin,” I would like to have the structures which 
are shown in your legend as being constructed, No. 1; authorized, 
No. 2; planned, No. 3, and then stating with or without fishways the 
way they are denominated in the legend. 

That is all. 

Mr. Jensen. All right, Mr. Day, thank you. 


Turspay, Fespruary 24, 1953. 


COMMISSION OF FINE ARTS 


WITNESSES 


DAVID E. FINLEY, CHAIRMAN 
H. P. CAEMMERER, SECRETARY 


Amounts available for obligation 


| 1952 actual | 1953 estimate 1954 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate sit dieliahede alate Witt Sire i esate .| $21, 200 | $26, 400 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings--- 5 —53 |.. nasien ati waseebedabecne 


CRAB ING is nin i ikb nhc dened sna aS ena] 21, 147 | 


21, 200 | 26, 400 


Obligations by activities 


Commission of Fine Arts: 
$21, 147 
21, 200 
26, 400 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions... ; 2 4 
Average number of all employees- -.--.-.-..----- 2 2 | 4 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary....---.-.. aed : ee $4, 995 $5, 
Average grade __. ‘ Mee ‘ GS-7.5 8-7. GS8-6.7 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: | 
Average salary : 4 dette | ea ; ‘ $2, 420 
CPC-2.0 


SSSSSS=S_|_s-S- - SS Sees ee 





| Personal services: | 
Permanent positions resnneresdbeactiel $9, 990 | $10, 270 $16, 100 
Part-time and temporary positions___. 2, 046 1, 590 940 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 40 | 40 | 60 
Total personal services__------ ‘ 2, 076 | 11, 900 | 17, 100 
2 Travel . a ih ace anas vénahannie 4, 658 5, 200 5, 200 
+ Communication services a 519 400 400 
Printing and reproduction j , 781 | 1, 600 | 1, 600 
Other contractual services. —.-..- 2 aah ib cedicaiea dt deed 860 800 | 800 
© RT OG Cin ona bg cb bow kdarencesouenss 253 1, 300 | 1, 300 





Obligations incurred ‘ 21, 200 26, 400 
' 
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Analysis of expenditures 





1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 

Unliquidated obligations, start of year. - $1, 383 $2, 193 | $2, 093 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years 5 ; 

Obligations incurred during the year 21, 147 21, 200 | 26, 400 

22, 535 | 23, 393 28, 493 

Deduct unliquidated obligations, end of year_.. - - 2, 193 | 2,093 | 2, 093 

Total expenditures 20, 342 21, 300. 26, 400) 

Out of current authorizations ‘ 18, 954 19, 107 | 24, 400) 

Out of prior authorizations 1, 388 2, 193 2, 000 


Mr. JensEN. Mr. Finley, you are Chairman of the Commission of 
Fine Arts, and your request for funds for the fiscal year 1954 is for 
$26,400, which I note is $5,200 more than we appropriated for your 
Commission in the fiscal year 1953. Will you give your justification 
for the entire amount and also for the additional amount which you 
are asking for? 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Finurey. Yes, Mr. Chairman. This amount, $26,400, was 
approved by the Budget Bureau for the current fiscal year but the 
amount appropr iated was $21,200. We are asking for the restoratfon 
of that $ $5,200 for the next fiscal year, 1954, in order that the office of 
the Commission may be properly staffed. 

At the present time the Commission has only Mr. Caemmerer who 
as secretary of the Commission receives a salary of $7,240, and one 
stenographer who gets $3,030. 

We are asking for an admiristrative assistant, GS—5, at a salary of 
$3,410, and 1 messenger-clerk at $2,420. Then we have an item of 
$1,020 for temporary employment. That was allowed last year; and 
we are asking for it again, because we sometimes have need for some 
special services that are not provided by the staff. 

The Commission’s work has largely increased due to submissions 
under the gas ad-Luce Act and also the Old Georgetown Act. In 
both cases the Commission must approve any designs for which per- 
mits are requested from the Office of the District Building Inspector. 

Mr. Jensen. For which what is requested, Mr. Finley? 

Mr. Frinuiey. Permits for construction. For instance, if a building 
is to be erected facing Government buildings or parks, we must 
approve the design before a permit can be issued for construction. 

Mr. Jensen. I understand. 

Mr. Finuey. Under the Old Georgetown Act, in the last 2 years, 
we have had nearly 600 such submissions that could not have been 
dealt with except for the fact that we have had the voluntary assist- 
ance of three architects in Washington who meet once a week and 
make recommendations as to how we should dispose of these sub- 
missions. 

The Commission of Fine Arts, itself, is composed of 7 members 
who are appointed by the President for a term of 4 years each. 

They serve on a voluntary basis and are given only their necessary 
travel expenses from their homes to W ashington and back. It would 
not be possible for the members of the Commission themselves to 
deal with all these matters unless they had the benefit of the services 
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of these three architects and also of an adequate staff in the office of 
the Commission. 

Mr. Caemmerer does practically all the work in the Commission’s 
office except the work of the stenographer. 

During the last year Mr. Caemmerer was ill for several months. 
The doctor found that it was definitely due to overwork, and I am 
quite sure that it was. We are asking that he be given an adminis- 
trative assistant as authorized by the budget and also a stenographer 
and a messenger. 

During the year the amount allowed for travel permits us to hold 
not over 12 meetings and usually 10 meetings, because some of the 
members of the Commission live at some distance from Washington 
and travel is very expensive. The meetings usually last 1 day and 
sometimes 2 days, and during that time we must dispose of all of the 
business before the Commission, which is sometimes quite complicated. 

I am sorry to ask for an increase in personnel this year, when the 
Government is trying to economize, but I do feel ver Vv strongly, in 
view of the important work the Commission is doing, that we ought 
to have the services of the very small staff requested in order to 
accomplish that work that must be done by the Commission. 

[ do not think, Mr. Chairman, that it is necessary to explain in 
detail to this committee the kind of work that the Commission does, 
because I think you are all familiar with it. 


WoRKLOAD STATISTICS 


Mr. JenseN. Will you insert in the record a table showing the 
number of cases referred to you, and the action taken on those cases 
in 1952? Just place it in the record. 

Mr. Finuey. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Cases received in fiscal year 1652 on which action was taken 


Item ae. Approved | Disapproved 
Old Georgetown Act. — . 255 | 250 5 
Shipstead-Luce Act_-_. : bib ive | 70 69 1 
MiscelHaneous.........__-- shade 7 57 54 3 
WORE. dea tek citeii . ; 382 737 9 

' 


Stupy ON INTEGRATION OF UnNitTeEp States Art AcTIvVITIES 


Mr. Jensen. What did the Commission recommend to the President 
on the integration of activities in the Government? As I remember, 
he requested that a study be made in January of 1951. 

Mr. Fintey. You mean the report that the President asked us to 
make on the Government’s art activities? 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes. 

Mr. Finuey. We have the report ready now. We have held hear- 
ings, with witnesses from Washington and others who came at their 
own expense from considerable distances; and we have taken testi- 
mony with the funds available to the Commission and without any 
additional funds. Now the report is ready and in the hands of the 


30433—53—pt. 1——6 
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printer. We expect to send it to the President shortly, and then, of 
course, the Members of the House and Senate will receive copies. 
The reports cover all art activities of the Government, whatever they 
may be, and will be a valuable document because it is the first com- 
plete survey, so far as I know, that has ever been made of all the 
Government’s art activities, including the designing of buildings and 
so forth. In that report we have made recommendations to the 
President which we will submit with the report. 


RETIREMENT OF COMMISSION SECRETARY 


Mr. Jensen. I do want to say that J am very sorry to learn of your 
illness, Mr. Caemmerer. 

Mr. CarmMerer. Thank you. 

Mr. Jensen. | hope in time that you will be fully and completely 
recovered and better than new. 

Mr. Carmmerer. The doctor distinctly said it was due to over- 
work, and it has gone on over a long period of years. 

Mr. Finitey. We will lose him next year anyhow, as he is going to 
retire in June 1954. 

Mr. CarmMMereER. It has been a long strain, and I am thankful that 
I have lived through it. 

Mr. Frnuey. He is very devoted to the work of the Commission, 
and we owe him a great deal. 

Mr. JENSEN. | am sure of that. 


FREQUENCY OF COMMISSION MEETINGS 


Some of this money which you are requesting is spent to pay for 
the transportation of members ‘of the Commission to Washington once 
a year or maybe twice a year? 

Mr. CarmMereEr. No, sir; we meet every month. 

Mr. Jensen. I remember we questioned the need for bringing the 
members of this Commission to Washington once » month. I think 
that has been a bone of contention, as [remember it now. Do you 
still think it is necessary to bring this Commission to W ashington? 

Mr. CarmMerer. Yes; very much so, Mr. Chairman. They do 
hard work, and they keep up the continuity of the projects. There 
are projects which are continually coming before the Commission, 
which receive the attention of members “during intervals between 
meetings. At least once a month it is necessary “for all the members 
to come to Washington to consult on these projects before coming to a 
decision. 

Mr. Jensen. They receive no salary? 

Mr. Carmmerer. NO, sir; they receive no salary, just their travel 
expenses. They are appointed for a period of 4 years. 

Mr. Frnuey. There is not a member of the Commission who 
would not be delighted to come to Washington once a year instead 
of 10 or 12 times a year. ‘Two of the members are deans of important 
architectural schools—one at Harvard and one at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. It is at great personal sacrifice that these 
men come here and give the Government the benefit of their advice 
once a month. 

It would not be possible for us to conduct our work without having 
at least 10 meetings a year. Otherwise, we could not pass on all 
of the questions which are constantly coming before the Commission. 
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HISTORY OF THE COMMISSION 


The Commission of Fine Arts was founded 43 years ago. Before 
that time Congress appointed special commissions or committees to 
administer the funds and approve the design for special projects. 
When the project was finished, the special commission or committee 
went out of existence. U sually such a commission found it necessary 
to have the services of a committee of experts advise them on these 
matters His procedure went on for nearly 100 years until the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts was founded in 1910. Since that time the Gov- 
ernment has had the continuous advice of experts at no cost to the 
Government except for a yearly appropriation ranging from $10,000 
to $21,200. The Commission of Fine Arts is probably one of the 
least expensive organizations in the Government. At the same time 
it renders valuable service to the Government, and it is disinterested 
service furnished by experts on a voluntary basis. 

Mr. JensEN. Allright, thank you very much. 





Wepnespbay, Fesruary 25, 1953. 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


WITNESSES 


DR. W. E. WRATHER, DIRECTOR, GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 

GERALD FITZGERALD, CHIEF TOPOGRAPHIC ENGINEER 

GLENDON J. MOWITT, CHIEF, ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISION, GEO- 
LOGICAL SURVEY 

H. J. DUNCAN, CHIEF, CONSERVATION DIVISION, GEOLOGICAL 
SURVEY 


W. H. BRADLEY, CHIEF GEOLOGIST, GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 
Cc. G@. PAULSEN, CHIEF HYDRAULIC ENGINEER 
JULIAN D. SEARS, STAFF GEOLOGIST 


Amounts available for obligation 


| j 
1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate $22, 034, 100 $31, 070, 000 


clase cat atta Raed Dd chemety tadashi ven seh di iongaaeriibcds 5, 362, 685 
Reimbursements from— 


| 
4, 869, 300 4, 726, 000 
1 








s 
DiGi OCCE DOUFGIG 6 ote non cine sddcconecescesccce o-----2--] 4, 500, 567 | 
SN CMON oo oa pees: ane vainncuconcacccoes 994,925 | 1, 055, 000 , 055, 000 
er I eli cs eae ath damusidinkcmawtinasmaundon 872, 022 | #20, 500 830, 500 
Total available for obligation..................-.-.-.-..- 28, 401, 614 | 32, 107, 485 37, 681, 500 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings.............-.-.---.- ; —169, 761 een 
—EE pe —EEEE as = 
RISO SN siictiaicombiiwaguadsccaceacsccensanssl 2h 231, 853. 32, 107, 485 37, 631, 500 
Compare ative transfer from— 
‘Engineer service, Army’. ._- inka badndrwnie aaaheane 410, 253 pearensstiides ‘ai 
‘*Maintenance and operations, “Army” Peradcagas cone 4, GO FOO Sokéckassisenbewstered 
I hc ce es 33, 132, 811 32, 107, 485 37, 681, 500 





Notge.— Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from States and municipalities for expenses 
neurred in making cooperative topographic and geologic surveys and water resources investigations (43 
8. C. 48), proceeds from salé to the public of copies of photographs and records (43 U. 8. C. 45), proceeds 
if sale of personal property (40 U. 8S. C. 481 (c)), and reimbursements from permittees and licensees of the 
Federal Power Commission (16 17. 8. C. 797). This account receives an advance of $400,000 each year from 
e ‘Cooperative advance, revolving fund,’’ and repays it after the close of the year. 


| 
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Obligations by activ 


Description 


Direct Obligations 


Appropriated funds 

Topographic surveys and mapping 

Geologic and mineral resource surveys and mapping 
Water resources investigations 

Soil and moisture conservation 

Classification of lands 

Supervision of mining and oi] and gas leases 

. Genera! administration 


NQOot Whe 


Total obligations payable from appropriated funds 


Reimbursements from non-Federal sources: 
1. Tonographic surveys and mapping 
2. Geologic and mineral resource surveys and mapping 
3. Water resources investigations 
6. Supervision of mining and oil and gas leases 


7. General administration 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
non- Federal sources 


Total direct obligations - 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements from Other 
Accounts 


ities 


1952 actual 


$13, 158, 599 
5, 762, 946 | 
5, 846, 848 

43, 700 
358, 612 | 
925, 588 
669, 009 





26, 765, 297 | 
1, 880, 793 | 
214, 098 
3, 385, 654 | 
14, 864 

83 


5, 495, 492 


32, 260, 789 








1953 estimate 


$11, 306, 585 | 
5, 810, 000 | 
6, 187, 000 | 


1954 estimat« 


$14, 950, 000 
6, 750, 000 
6, 960, 080 


43, 700 100, 600 
360, 000 410, 000 
1, 080, 900 | 1, 200, 000 
575, 400 | 700, 000 
25, 362, 685 31, 070, 000 
1, 832, 500 | 1, 797, 500 


196, 000 
3, 875, 000 
20, 800 


5, 924, 300 | 


31, 286, 985 


152, 000 
3, 827, 000 
4, 500 


5, 7B, 000 


36, 851, 000 





1. Topographic surveys and mapping 476, 413 300, 000 | 300, 000 
2. Geologic and mineral resource surveys and mapping 35, 065 90, 000 100, 000 
3. Water resources investigations : i 355, 266 | 425, 000 425, 000 
5. Classification of lands 139 1, 500 1, 500 
6. Supervision of mining and oil and gas leases 4, 064 4, 000 4, 000 

7. Genera] administration 1,075 | 

Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from } | 
other accounts 872, 022 | 820, 500 | 830, 500 
Total obligations__. csueeuses6-..cxery BB, 199 O11 4 02,207,485 37, 681, 500 

] | 
Obligations by objects 

Object classification | 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 





Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent positions 4, 598 4,796 5, 542 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 863 R86 971 
Average number of all employees 5, 009 5, 375 6, 160 
Average salaries and grades 
General schedule grades: Un 
Average salary $4, 305 $4, 451 $4, 401 Ad 
Average grade GS-6.5 GS-6.6 GS-6.5 Ob 
Personal service obligations 
Permanent positions $18, 092, 217 $19, 675,000 | $22, 760, 000 Dev 
Part-time and temporary positions 2, 400, 49 2, 590, 000 | 2, 878, 000 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 75, 973 75, 000 4 90, 000 
Payment above basic rates ‘ 425, 265 112, 000 132, 00/ 
Payments to other agencies for reimbursable details OU Bg en eee a 
Total personal service obligatwens 20, 997, 168 22,452,000 25, 860, 00 Ex] 
Direct Obligations 
Appropriated funds: 
01 Personal services 16, 096, 134 17, 185, 000 | 20, 685, 00 
02 Travel 1, 558, 157 1, 660, 000 2, 035, 00 
03 Transportation of things 157, 462 170, 000 210, 000 
04 Communication services 124, 129 130, 000 155, 000 
05 Rents and utility services 160, 277 } 280, 000 235, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction 335, 348 485, 000 540, 00) be 
07 Other contractual services 2,910, 878 950, 000 1, 510, 00" 1S 
Services performed by other agencies 1, 408, 253 1, 110, 000 567, 001 
08 Supplies and materials 1, 533, 182 1, 551, 655 1, 874, 72 
09 Equipment 2.405, 488 1, 740, 000 3, 183, 00 
10 Lands and structures 14, 500 10, 700 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 2, 936 me 
15 Taxes and assessments 61, O83 63, 000 78, O sal 
Subtotal 26, 767, 827 25, 355, 355 31, 072, 72 me 


i 
in) 


(w) 
i) 
uy 

1) 


0) 
0) 


0 
100 


0) 


O00 


O00 


000 
000 
000 
500 
O00 


500 


600 


late 


, 542 
971 
, 160 


t, 401 


3$-6.5 


), OUI 
8, OO 


2, OUI 


0, 00 


5, Of 


5. OO 


0, 00 
5, OO 
5, OO 
10, OO 
9,00 
7. OK 
74,72 
83, 00 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


Object classification 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


Direct Obligations —-Continued 


veduct charges for quarters and subsistence. ___-_-.-- oe $2, 530 $2, 670 


827 720 
Total obligations payable from appropriated funds 26, 765, 297 25, 362, 685 31, 070, 000 
eimbursements from non-Federal sources: | | 
01 Personal services......_- Pergo ses 4, 301, 401 | 4, 602, 000 | 4, 505, 000 
02 Travel pend geod . 302, 170 | 320, 000 315, 000 
03 Transportation of things. Pew d 9, 216 10, 000 | 10, 000 
04 Communication services__-__-.....--.-- seeske 19, 834 | 20, 000 | 21, 000 
G5 ents ong wtitite serviows. .........eseconmaaessena--} 46, 584 15, 000 | 15, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction. ___.__- : | 17, 567 | 18, 000 | 17, 000 
07 Other contractual services ; 279, 933 | 385, 000 | 335, 000 
Services performed by other agencies..-- | 83, 102 | 65, 000 | 70, 000 
08 Supplies and materials-. . a 237, 638 269, 300 | 273, 000 
09 Equipment Silla dials lee 197, 425 | 220, 000 220, 000 
10 Lands and structures. | 186 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities 237 | 4 
15 Taxes and assessments : ‘ : 199 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements j 
from non-Federal sources 5 a 5, 495, 492 5, 924, 300 | 5, 781, 000 
Total direct obligations. __. pained 32, 260, 789 31, 286, 985 36, 851, 000 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts | } 


01 Personal services.--- . 599, 633 665, 000 | 670, 000 
02 Travel 37, 659 | 55, 000 | 58, 000 
03 Transportation of things 3, 634 5, 000 5, 000 
04 Communication services 1, 939 | 2, 000 | 2, 000 
05 Rents and utility serviees__- 467 500 | 600 
06 Printing and reproduction _- ; 52, 539 10, 000 10, 000 
07 Other contractual services | 124, 071 | 25, 000 | 25, 000 
Services performed by other agencies-_.-- | 1, 767 | 1, 000 | 1, 000 
08 Supplies and materials | 25, 763 | 35, 000 35, 900 
09 Equipment_-. ica Spiel 24, 505 | 21, 000 22, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments... we 45 1, 000 1, 000 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements } 
from other accounts-_-- 872, 022 820, 500 | 830, 500 
Total obligations.............- me a a 33, 132, 811 32, 107, 485 37, 681, 500 
Analysis of expenditures 
} 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 
* | ‘ Se 
\ nliquidated obligations, start of year | $1, 503, 644 $2, 669, 595 | $3, 232, 280 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years 240, 565 ; 
Obligations incurred during the year 28, 231, 853 32, 107, 485 | 37, 681, 500 
29, 976, 062 34, 777, 080 40, 913, 780 
Deduct: } 
Reimbursable obligations 6, 367, 514 6, 744, 800 6, 611, 500 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 2, 669, 595 3, 232, 280 4, 202, 280 
Total expenditures ____-- ; és so é 20), 


, 938, 953 24, 800, 000 30, 100, 000 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorization. ~~... 19, 243, 036 22, 500, 000 27, 400, 000 
Out of prior authorization , 695, 917 2, 300, 000 2, 700, 000 


Mr. Fenton. The committee will come to order, please. 

We have with us today the Geological Survey, of which Dr. Wrather 
is the Director. I am glad to see you, Doctor, and your staff. 

Dr. Wratuer. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. For those of you who are not acquainted with the 
membership of this committee this year, I might say that it is the 
same, with the exception of Mr. Budge, of Idaho, who is the new 
member on the committee. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


You are here Dr. Wrather to justify your budget for fiscal 1954 and 
we would like to have any statement you have to make in regard to 
the justifications for the budget. 

Dr. Wratuer. I have a brief general statement, which has been 
distributed to you, but which I will read. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to state very briefly the 
generalized justification of our budget estimate for the fiscal year 1954 

I recognize the imperative need for all feasible economy in een. 
ment expenditures. The Congress is obliged to scrutinize with un- 
usual care every request for expansion or even continuation of any 
Federal project or function. Hence, any request for increased support 
for the work of the Geological Survey can be justified only if it can be 
shown that the national need for greater service by the Survey tran- 
scends even the need for economy. 

There is a growing realization that the functions performed by the 
Geological Survey should be greatly expanded to support the rapidly 
deve loping civilian economy, and this is even more nec essary in times 
of national emergency. This opinion has been most recently ex- 
pressed by the Paley Commission and I fully concur in its recognition 
of this problem. As has been repeatedly stressed before this com- 
mittee, the work performed by the Geological Survey is a necessary 
and sensible predicate to action by governmental and civilian groups 
in a wide variety of activities. It should be expanded until it is 
reasonably adequate to serve national needs. 

Military preparedness plus normal civilian requirements have re- 
sulted in unprecedented depletion of our mineral resources. We dare 
not falter in our efforts to discover new sources of supply. The 
Geological Survey should be enabled to make its maximum contribu- 
tion to meet this urgent need. Geological guidance is increasingly 
necessary to enable the mineral industry to conduct an intelligent and 
effective search for sources of supply. The calls upon the Survey for 
data and services which will provide such guidance are widespread and 
insistent, and we are under the obligation to meet them insofar as 
possible. 

Similarly, military preparedness has placed an additional burden 
upon the topographic mapping facilities of the Geological Survey, 
which even in normal times are insufficient to produce “all the maps 
necessary to the peacetime economy. The threat of war intensifies 
the need for maps for military uses and creates new demands for rapid 
mapping of many areas for emergency purposes. Although the nor- 
mal mapping program has been reoriented to give all feasible priority 


to defense requirements increased topographic mapping capacity 


must be provided to cope with the emergency demands. 

Even under normal, peacetime conditions the use of water in this 
country grows by leaps and bounds—partly through steady growth 
of population and an increasing per capita consumption of water. 
but particularly through increasing use of water in many industria! 
processes. Demands for information on water resources—their loca- 
tion, quantity, quality, and availability—are greatly expanded by 
emergencies, whether natural emergencies such as floods and droughts. 
or man-made emergencies such as threats of war. The Survey should 
expand its facilities for making measurements and an inventory of 
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existing water supplies, but it should also expand its studies of the 
nat ural processes governing the occurrence and movement of waters. 

In other words, it is under an obligation to vigorously prosecute re- 

earch in hydrology which will enable it to more effectively serve 
public needs. 

The demands upon the Survey for land classification and mineral- 
lease supervision continue to grow at an ever accelerating pace, beyond 
our utmost efforts to meet them. Adequate provision for safeguarding 
these valuable public assets is obviously justified by the ordinary 
dictates of good management. 

The foregoing remarks are brief highlights of the Survey’s work 
and the underlying reasons for the budget estimate for an appropria- 
tion of $31,070. 000 for the Geological Surve vy in the fiscal year 1954, 
as contrasted with the appropriation of $25,362,685 in the current 
fiscal year 1953. We will gladly furnish any desired details about 
our programs and work. In conclusion, I w ould like to reaffirm my 
sincere conviction that, despite the urgency for all feasible economy, 
there is genuine need for the requested strengthe nivg of the Geologic al 
Survey. 

Mr. Fenton. All right, Dr. Wrather. 


AMOUNTS AVAILABLE FOR WORK OF GEOLOGICAL SURVEY, 1953-54 


Dr. WratueEr. I hand you herewith, for the record, pages 48 and 
49 of the justifications, which list the amount available for work of 
the Geological Survey from all sources for the current year and esti- 
mated for 1954. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Amounts available for work of the Geological Survey, fiscal years 1953 and 1954, 
from all sources (as of Jan. 1, 1958) 





1953 | 1954 





Topographic surveys and mapping: | 
Geological Survey appropriation............_-- baie é $11, 304, 585 $14, 940, 000 
States, counties, and municipalities. - d 1, 755, 000 | 1, 725, 000 
Department of the Interior: Bureau of Reclamation... __. Huasanin 2, 072, 233 1, 715, 000 
Department of Defense: 
Department of the Air Force. ...____- ‘ : : 956, 400 976, 300 
Department of the Navy- A : r ‘ 31,000 |___.. 

Department of State Beit ooc tt. 7 15, 000 15, 000 
Atomic Energy Commission.__...- 7 30, 000 
Miscellaneous Federal agencies- 300, 000 300, 000 
Sale to the public of aerial photogr: ees and poten ~~ copies of records 32, 500 32, 500 
Sale of personal property. - .- i je : : 45,1 000 40, 000 

ta a i A a a . 16, 54: 3,7 718 19, 753, 800 
G jeologic and mineral resource surveys and mapping: 

Geological Survey appropriation ? 5, 810, 000 6, 750, 000 
States, counties, and municipalities _...._._- x 185, 000 35, 000 
Department of the Interior: 

Bureau of Indiin Affairs__- a sé 1,013 f 
Bureau of Reclimation . 379, 417 $25, 000 
Defense Minerals Exploration Administration 472, 800 234, 100 
Department of Defense: 
Department of the Air Force. -._.._- 7 iia 5 32, 976 29, 300 
Department of the Army Se eere 1, 040, 300 1, 014, 500 
Department of the Navy_----- vane 738, 877 750, 200 
Department of State . ’ ; 593, 200 469, 000 
Atomic Energy Commission &, 600, 282 9, 851, 500 

Defense Materials Procurement Agency. : ; : 174, 894 112, 200 
Mutual Security Administration. - . 4, 534 
Miscellaneous Federal agencies____._..____- é stipe Aida 90, 000 100, 000 
Sale of personal property. - -- : : Ss ; 11, 000 17, 000 


Total... wd a : ‘ ee 18, 134, 293 19, 787, 800 
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Amounts available for work of the Geological Survey, fiscel years 1953 and 1954, 
from all sources (as of Jan, 1, 19§3)—Continued 


1953 1954 
oovcianll 
W ater resources investigation 
Geoiogical Survey appropriation $4, 187, C00 $6, 960, 000 
States, counties, and municipalities 3, 750, 000 | 3, 700, 000 
Department of the Interior 
Bonneville Power Administration 22, 885 
Bureau of Indian Affairs } 03, 317 48, 700 
Bureau of Reclamation 1, 258, 935 1, 306, 100 
Department of Defense 
Vepartment of the Air Fores 27, 000 20, 000 
Department of the Army 1, 205, 729 911, 100 
Department of the Navy 42,113 
Department of State 180, 420 210, 600 
Atomie Energy Commission 223, 200 | 121, 900 
Mutual Security Administration 1, 300 
Tennessee Valley Authority 105, 002 95, 600 
Miscellaneous Federal agencies $25, 000 425, 000 
Permittees and licensees of the Federal Power Commission 65, 000 65, 000 
Sale of personal property 60, 000 62, 000 
Total 13, 706, 901 13, 926, 000 
Soil and moisture conservation: Geological Survey appropriation 43, 700 100, 000 


Classification of lands 
Geological Survey appropriation 360, 000 | 410, 000 


Miscellaneous Federal iwencies 1, 500 1, 500 
Total 361, 500 411, 500 
Supervision of mining and oil and gas leases 
Geological Survey appropriation 1, 080, 000 | 1, 200, 000 
States, counties, and municipalities 16, 500 7 
Department of the Navy 33, 000 33, 200 
Miscellaneous Federal agencies 4, 000 4, 000 
Sale of personal property 4, 300 4, 500 
Total 1, 137, 800 | 1, 241, 700 
General Administration 
Geological Survey appropriation 575, 400 700, 000 
Department of the Interior: Bureau of Reclamation 130, 187 113, 900 
Atomic Energy Commission 293, 618 157, 900 
Miscellaneous Federal agencies 162, 795 128, 200 
Total 1, 072, 000 1, 100, 000 
oummary } 
Geological Survey appropriatior 25, 362, 685 31, 070, 000 
States, counties, and municipalities 5, 706, 500 | 5, 560, 000 
Other Federal agencies 19, 712, 927 19, 469, 800 
Permittees and licensees of the Federal Power Commission 65, 000 65, 000 
Sale to the public of aerial photographs and photographie copies of records 32, 500 $2, 500 
Sale of personal property 120, 300 | 123, 500 
Grand total 50, 999, 912 56, 320, 800 


Mr. Fenron. I noticed that in the justifications. In fact, it is 
nearly equal to the amount, or greater than the amount you asked for 
in the budget, is that correct? The amount you received from other 
sources? 

Dr. Wratnuer. Ordinarily, there is just about a 50-50 split, Dr. 
Fenton. Direct appropriations are approximately one-half of our 
total funds, and transfers and reimbursements provide the other half. 


INcREASES REQUESTED 


Mr. Fenton. We will take up the request in the order of your 
activities. I notice that there is an increase of $3,688,415 for topo- 
graphical surveys and mapping, which is made up of an increase of 
$945,000 for geology and mineral resources surveys and mapping; an 
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increase of $813,000 for water resources; an increase of $56,300 for 
soil and moisture conservation. The classification of lands shows an 
an increase of $450,000; an increase of $120,000 for supervision of 
mining and oil and gas leases, and for general administration an 
increase of $124,600. 


TorpoGRAPHIC SURVEYS AND MAPPING 


Mr. Fenton. Now, will you put the table on page 3 of the justifica- 
tion into the record and discuss a little bit the topographic surveys 


and mapping? 
(The table referred to follows: ) 


‘jy’ i ° 4 
1. Topographic surveys and mapping 


teat tae Appropria- i ae asitte Estimate si 

Subactivities tion 1953. Decreases | Base 1954 1954 Increases 
1) Engineering mapping $6, 800, 000 $20,000 $6,780,000 | $9, 150, 000 $2, 370, 000 
h) General-purpose mapping__-- 3, 500, 000 25, 000 3, 475, 000 4, 500, 000 1, 025, 000 
Reconnaissance mapping 250, 000 250, 000 300, 000 50, 000 
d) Map revision 756, 585 756, 585 1, 000, 000 243, 415 
Total seehbsabacard 11, 306, 585 45, 000 | 11, 261, 585 14, 950, 000 3, 688, 415 


Dr. Wratuer. A general recapitulation indicates there is a re- 
quested increase scattered throughout the Geological Survey, almost 
all of which is directly attributable to the national emergency. 

The apparent increase in topographical surveys is merely an effort, 
by agreement with the War Department, to get into our own Survey 
appropriation the funds to take care of the increased demand for 
military mapping. 

In other words, year before last, the Army transferred to us about 
$4,900,000 for mapping and suggested that in the future, funds for 
mapping be included in our own budget. 

We requested the necessary amount in 1953—that is, for the cur- 
rent year—and were allowed $3 million of the amount in our direct 
budget. This 1954 increase of $3,688,000 is to recapture in our budget 
the amount to cover military mapping. 

Perhaps Mr. FitzGerald would like to say something on that subject. 
He is our Chief Topographic Engineer. 

Mr. FirzGeravp. In our original agreement with the War Depart- 
ment, we estimated that we could complete their first priority require- 
ments by 1957. Most of this program is indicated on this map in 
red. [Exhibit map showing 1954 program. ] 

We received about $2 million less last vear than we had the year 
before. We conferred with the Department of Defense and curtailed 
our program as much as we could in order to accomplish the highest 
priority military mapping with this vear’s funds. 

Since that time, in fact, almost month to month, the military asks 
us to include additional areas that they consider high priority defense 
mapping. This means that more than 50 percent of our total effort 
now is used in preparing the maps that the military needs for defense 
purposes, 

However, for most of these military priority areas there also high 
priority civilian requirements. 
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The other half of our program, as indicated by this map, under 
direct appropriation is the work we are carrying on for the Atomic 
Energy Commission, the strategic minerals program, Bureau of 

feclamation, and our State cooperative programs, which have con- 
tinued at about the same level for a number of years. It is anticipated 
that these State cooperative programs will be about $25,000 less next 
year, in 1954, than this year’s total of $1,755,000. 


PRESENT RATE OF MAPPING 


Mr. Fenron. Is your current request, Dr. Wrather, based on the 
20-year program for covering all of the country which is not yet 
mapped? 

Dr. WratHer. That, of course, is an objective that we have had 
for a long time, and we have presented a great deal of data on that 
subject to the committee. In fact, there is an urgent demand on 
the part of the public for a more rapid completion of the mapping of 
the country. We have never been able to approach the annual 
appropriation necessary to do the work in 20 years, but we have cut 
that margin down in recent years. 

What would you say, Mr. FitzGerald, as to the rate of mapping at 
the present time? 

Mr. FirzGerap. It will take 35 to 40 years. 

Mr. Frenron. That is the scope of the present proposed program? 

Mr. FirzGeraup. We estimate that in order to carry out the 
mapping, as we see it now, in a 20-year period we would require an 
appropriation of approximately $25 million a year. 

The 20-year program is not new. The second Director of the 
Survey proposed a 20-vear mapping program in the 1880’s, at an 
estimated total cost of about $18 million. Of course, this estimate 
was for very small-scale map coverage of the United States. Several 
times during the history of the Survey such a program has been 
proposed and was actually authorized by Congress in 1925 under the 
Temple Act. This act was never implemented, or in fact never 
approached by appropriations until the last few years, when increased 
funds have been made available. 

We still do not have much more than one-quarter of the country 
covered with maps that are believed adequate to meet present-day 
needs. 

Dr. Wraruer. I have a chart here that is rather illuminating, 
Dr. Fenton, which shows the appropriations, by divisions, of the 
Survey and shows that there has been a sharp upturn in appropria- 
tions, beginning with about 1945, but accelerated as we got into the 
threat of war. It shows quite distinctly the upward trend in the 
Topographic Division. 

Mr. Fenton. Doctor, I wish you would put in the record the gist 
of this chart, if you will. 

Dr. Wratuer. I would Be glad to. 

Mr. Frenron. Put into the record a tabulation showing the situation 
for at least 5 years, but if you want to go back to 1945, it is all right, 
showing the number of finished maps produced, by category, in your 
program and in the State cooperative program and the figures available 
for each purpose. 

(The tabulation referred to follows:) 
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stitial -- —_ a aati 
| | Total Completed map manuscripts 
| | : square miles) 
Funds | funds | (square miles Map 
; iney |i whl eee ey 
Fiscal year : “i | 
| appropri- | for topo- | Citendx: anon. | (square 
ated | graphic | Engineer- cee Bin on 9 | miles) 
| | mapping ing maps I aeoe : 3 “maps 
‘ aps 
4 ...| $2, 500, 000 | $5, 304, 254 | 5, 646 | 9008 F502 03544 ay 
4 od Bete .-| 3,240,000 | 6, 885, 211 16, 089 | DAE tM osen< fl 4, 003 
3, 190, 000 7, 250, 303 19, 141 18, 127 5, 529 6, 332 
..| 6,000, 000 8, 860, 366 | 20, 885 25, 438 | 25, 131 7, 438 
6, 420,000 | 10, 399, 482 21, 262 | 31, 490 292, 454 | 8, 505 
7, 500, 000 | 12, 513, 794 | 26, 609 | 63, 330 | 269, 920 | 8, 688 
8, 445, 000 | 17, 701, 061 43, 315 | 42, 632 36, 870 10, 644 
i ; = 11, 306,585 15, 509, 818 51, 100 | 47, 000 10, 000 19, 700 
4 (estimated) -...---- | 14, 950,000 | 18, 705, 000 | 55, 000 | 60, 000 25, 000 | 25, 000 





[he square miles shown above under engineering and general-purpose maps include map revision which 
shown in separate column on right. 


STATE COOPERATIVE MAPPING PROGRAM 


Dr. Wratuer. The State program provides for cooperation on a 
10-50 basis by the States, and it offers the States an opportunity for 
working out their own program of mapping and of accomplishing a 
creat acceleration of mapping for State purposes. The States have 
shown a continuing interest in this program. Some States have 
maintained rather constant contributions to that program through- 
out the years. For instance, Illinois is one. Several States have been 
completely mapped. The State of Massachusetts has completed a 
new program of mapping at larger scales than those previously used. 
The State of California and the State of Kentucky are both furnishing 
funds for an integrated, accelerated State mapping program, and we 
consider this cooperation as a must in meeting the needs of the States 
and facilitating mapping in certain areas on a matching basis. 


MAPPING DONE BY THE MILITARY 


Mr. Fenron. Does the military do much of its own mapping? 

Dr. Wratuer. The military is supposed to do whatever mapping 
is necessary for military purposes outside of the United States. There 
is a certain amount of work that they do in the States. For instance, 
at the present time they consider there is a need for maps on a scale 
of 1:250,000, and those maps are published by the Geological Survey 
and made available for general use. 

Do you have any thing to add, Mr. FitzGerald? 

Mr. FirzGera.p. Yes, sir. In certain cases we have received re- 
quests, which I think are typical of the military program, for mapping 
of their troop-training areas, posts, camps, and stations. They have 
recently asked us to do certain large-scale mapping in the vicinity of 
Rolla, Mo. We consider that this area is adequately mapped for 
civilian use and have said that we would rather use our efforts in 
mapping areas that had a combined civilian and military use, rather 
than remapping at a larger scale for military use alone. 

That is also true of new mapping in the vicinity of St. Louis, Mo., 
where the Army Map Service is starting a rather large program to 
remap areas covered by the Survey. When they do untertake such a 
project the new maps meet our specifications, and by agreement are 
prepared by us for civil issue. By the same arrangement mapping 
accomplished by the Survey covering the high-priority military areas 
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is turned over to the military and they in turn publish their military 
edition with necessary “grids” and on a different scale for their 
purpose s. 

The Department of Defense is not doing very much mapping in 
the States at the present time. They are doing some in Alaska, but 
they recognize, as they have for a long time, the Geological Survey’s 
responsibility for the domestic topographic mapping program. 

Mr. Fenron. I notice most of the requests come from the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force; is that right? 

Mr. FrrzGeravtp. That is not a direct appropriation and it is not 
concerned with the mapping of domestic areas. The work is done 
in the survey by a unit that was set up early in World War II to meet 
special requirements with special techniques for aeronautical charts. 
We still have a unit of about 250 people here in Washington working 
on radar and other classified charts of a special nature for the U nited 
States Air Force. This work is paid for by transferred funds and 
does not involve standard topographic mapping of areas in the United 
States. 

NUMBER OF SQUARE MILES MAPPED PER YEAR 


Mr. Fenron. According to your justifications, you are mapping 
125,000 to 150,000 square miles a year; is that correct? 

Mr. FrirzGeraup. We are mapping now at the rate of about 70,000 
square miles a year in our two principal scales. 

May I refer to the exhibit wall map? This map shows the projects 
that we are now working on, and involves a total area of 611,000 
square miles in all categories indicated by the various colors. We are 
not going to complete ‘all of this mapping this year, but in each one 
of those colored areas we have either started mapping or in some cases 
are just completing it. We will complete, at the current rate, about 
70,000 square miles of the total area this year. In some cases we 
have just started aerial photography and in other cases the maps are 
about ready for printing. 


REQUESTS FOR MAPPING 


Mr. Fenron. About how many requests do you get from the various 
departments for maps in a year? 

Mr. FrrzGrrap. These requests exceed by many, many times the 
amount of mapping we can accomplish. The program is set up 
systematically through the Bureau of the Budget, which gets the 
mapping requirements each year from the Federal agencies. On the 
basis of these requests we include in our program the areas that they 
consider to be of the highest priority and those, of course, that we 
can accomplish, remembering that most of our effort, or more than 
half of it, is concentrated on the military program. Most of these 
requests received through the Bureau of the Budget are reflected in 
this last item on the exhibit map as “other requirenients.”’ You can 
see these areas are very spotted and rather small in comparison to 
the other areas, but nevertheless the total requests received each year 
from the Federal agencies are much more than we could possibly 
accomplish. 

In addition, a great many of the States, particularly the Western 
States, have recently set up State mapping committees for the purpose 
of establishing State priority programs for mapping. 
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MAPPING FOR THE BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


\ir. Fenton. You do a great deal of work for the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, I notice. 

Mr. FrirzGrracp. That is true, especially in the Missouri River 
Basin. This is a very large program and designed to meet the needs 
of those projects that are planned for construction in the immediate 
future. 

There is an increasing awareness on the part of Reclamation and 
other construction agencies that topographic mapping to be of maxi- 
mum value should be completed before preliminary planning for any 
project is undertaken, and, therefore, we have attempted with their 
* ‘Ip to sort out the priority areas for mapping. 

When the Department of Defense imposed this very heavy program 
upon us, we were forced to cut back a lot of reclamation mapping in 
order to meet the military requirements. 

Mr. Wraruer. Incidentally, that last-named item comes to us 
through a special appropriation for the Missouri Valley. 

Mr. Fenton. Yes, I know that. 

Before any major project is taken up by the Bureau of Reclamation, 
they do ask for your advice on the geology of the area? 

Mr. FirzGreraup. Yes, both mapping and geology. There is an 
established procedure within the Bureau of the Budget for reviewing 
reclamation projects in order to determine what basic data and surve ys 
are available for that area. In reviewing a new reclamation, or flood- 
control project, the first question asked is regarding the availability 
of maps of the area on which to base preliminary plans. 

Therefore, an effort is made, insofar as possible, to provide the maps 
in advance of the preliminary planning for a project. 

Mr. Bupee. Would the chairman yield to me for a question at this 
point? 

Mr. Fenton. Yes. 

Mr. Bunge. I know on the Oregon-Idaho border you have a very 
large area where you are conducting some activity. What is the 
nature of that? I understand it is for the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Mr. FirzGeratp. I am not sure that I can answer that without 
going back to the original request, because some of those programs 
were started several years ago and the requesting agency has refused 
to relinquish its priority request. A lot of that work has been nearly 
completed, but I do not know specifically the status of this project. I 
would have to go back into the records to look that up. 

Mr. BupGe. I note from this map that this is an operation planned 
for 1954? 

Mr. FirzGera.p. That is true, but remember it does not mean that 
the area shown in color is an area that we are starting work on this 
vear. That project could have been started 3' to 4 years ago, because 
it takes a cycle of 4% years to complete the job. The map shows you 
that. we are working in that area and we propose to work there in 1954. 

Mr. Bupae. I am wondering about that in view of the fact that I 
understood you a moment ago to say the policy of the Bureau of the 
Budget in dealing with the agencies required a complete map before 
pre liminary planning for any project. 

In that acea the Bureau of Reclamation has not only completed its 
preliminary planning some years ago but has sent to Congress all of 
the projects that are in that area. 
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Mr. FrrzGrravp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Bupcr. Then, why would your mapping continue if your first 
statement is correct? 

Mr. FirzGerawp. Simply because in mapping for the Bureau of 
Reclamation, the War Department or AEC, when we start a project. 
it goes through several phases of work. We can make available to 
Reclamation or other agencies copies of maps in preliminary form that 
they can use for their own work far in advance of publication. Recla- 
mation in many of these areas has already used all of the map informa- 
tion they need for this work long before we have finished our job. For 
our own purpose we continue drafting, or the process of preparing the 
maps for final publication as part of the topographic atlas coverage of 
the United States. 

Mr. Bupar. You can see this would be a little confusing, if other 
areas of this same nature are in this same situation, when you say that 
the mapping must be done before the project planning, and in this 
instance the project planning was done vears ago. 

Mr. FrrzGeraup. However, the mapping has been avail: ible in the 
form that they needed it. They can use blue-line plans in engineer- 
ing planning, and they do. They require us, as soon as we complete 
the phase we call stereomapping—that is the laboratory work—on a 
map, to turn over the blue-line drawings which meet their immediate 
requirements. 

Our job does not stop there, because in addition to Reclamation, 
that area is of interest to other map users. In order to provide that 
service, we must publish the final standard topographic quadrangle 
of the area, and so, we continue our work. In some cases we may 
defer this work, and in this case we may have picked it up again this 
vear, because of our drafting capacity. We eventually draft all map- 
ping for publication in standard quadrangle form. 

There are a great many areas shown on this exhibit map that are 
exactly in the same category, because it takes a 4-year cycle to com- 
plete the published map. 

Mr. Fenron. Does the Reclamation Bureau do any mapping of 
its own? 

Mr. FirzGerap. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frnron. Is there any duplication here? 

Mr. FirzGreravp. I do not think there is duplication. There was 
at one time, but we do not do what they call construction surveys. 
Our mapping is at a scale of 1 inch equals 2,000 feet and provides map 
information for their general plans, but when they actually start 
construction, they need and make very large-scale surveys for small 
areas 

We arranged with the Bureau of Reclamation several years ago, in 
order to avoid duplication that before they start map work in any area, 
they clear the project with us. Often, if it is a contract job, which may 
call for large-scale maps, we prepare the specifications and inspect the 
work for them to see that they get standard work. In other words, 
we see that they get what they are paving for. There is no duplica- 
tion between what the Bureau of Reclamation is now doing and the 
work that the Geological Survey is doing in mapping. 
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TYPES OF MAPPING 


Mr. Fenton. Now, for the record, Doctor, I wonder if you would 
just give us a brief explanation of the different kinds of mapping that 
you do, general-purpose mapping, engineering mapping, etc., so that 

e might differentiate between the various types of mapping. 

~ WratnHer. It would be better, I think, Dr. Fenton, if we pre- 
pared that and submitted it for the record, rather than attempting 
to state it here. 

Mr. Fenton. It does not have to be too lengthy, just a very brief 
answer. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

Engineering maps are prepared in 74-minute units at the scale of 1 inch equals 
2.000 feet (1:24,000) with contour intervals of 5, 10, 20, or 40 feet, depending on 

e terrain. 

General-purpose maps are prepared in 15-minute units at the scale of approxi- 
mately 1 inch per mile (1:62,500) with contour intervals ranging from 10 feet to 
80 feet. 

Reconnaissance maps are generalized small-scale maps prepared mainly by 
compilation from existing larger-scale maps. The 2 principal series are the 
quadrangle maps at the scale of 1 inch equals 4 miles (1:250,000), and the State 
base maps at the scale of 1 inch equals 8 miles (1:500,000). The contour inter- 
vals range from 50 feet in flat terrain to 500 feet in mountainous terrain. 

Mr. FirzGeravp. I might be able to give you something along that 
line at this time. 

The engineering mapping, as we designate our large-scale work, is 
the 74-minute quadrangle series, and is on a scale of 1 inch equals 
2,000 feet. This quadrangle is a sample of that type of mapping. 

Now, because much of our program this year and in the past few 
vears has been set up to meet military and reclamation needs or other 
construction programs, about four-fifths of the maps we are now 
making are at this scale. This is our largest scale and is what we call 
engineering mapping needed for immediate construction programs. 
This [referring to sample quadrangle] happens to be a reservoir site 
and here they need information for power lines and for other construc- 
tion purposes. In the mountain areas and in certain other areas, 
where after a study we determine that we can provide adequate map 
coverage for the area at a smaller-scale map we use a scale of 1 mile 
to the inch. This we call our general-purpose map, or the 15- 
minute quadrangle. It takes 4 of the 74-minute quadrangles to’cover 
the area of one 15-minute quadrangle. However, we must review the 
choice of scales very carefully. Too often we find that before we have 
completed an area at the smaller scale, the Army, or someone else, 
needs a larger-scale map, but at the same time we do not wish to spend 
more money than is required to provide an adequate map of the area. 

The third category, the reconnaissance map, covers for the most 
part our maps of Alaska. Alaska is almost 600,000 square miles in 
area and we have, as part of our military mapping program prepared 
a set of new maps—just completed this year—on this 1 to 250,000 
scale series, covering the entire Territory. This series is designed not 
only for the military but for civilian use. 

We do a certain amount of this small-scale mapping in the United 
States in cooperation with the military, but not very much at the 
present time. 
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Also, under the grouping of rec onnaissance mapping, we prepare, as 
we have for many years, State base maps at a scale of 1 to 500,000, 
which are used for all sorts of base maps by the ‘Federal and State 
governments. That is, we compile a map of each State at a scale of | 
to 500,000. The 1 to 250,000 and the 1 to 500,000 scales are our 
principal reconnaissance maps. 

Mr. Fenton. Of course, you have to revise them periodically? 

Mr. FrrzGrratp. We have to revise them, and particularly the 
Alaskan series, of which there are 157 different maps, covering the 
Territory. Many of them are not very good, and we are revising 
those currently where we have new information and when the area 
itself justifies it. We believe that for much of Alaska good maps at 
this scale may be satisfactory for many, many years to come. 

Dr. WratrHerR. Does that meet your requirement? 

Mr. Fenron. Yes; I understood the thing, but I just wanted it in 
the record for someone that might inquire about it. 


COORDINATION OF FEDERAL AND STATE COOPERATIVE PROGRAMS 


Now, how is the State cooperative program fitting into the total 
mapping program in terms of meeting your long-range objec tives? 

Mr. FirzGeratp. It is part of our long- range program. The maps, 
of course, are exactly the same kind of quadrangles that we prepare 
for the military, for reclamation, or anyone else, and are part of the 
national topographic map series. 

The reason for State neaeseenay: is that the State itself is anxious 


to expedite mapping in certain ares As you know, Kentucky this 
year is putting up $830,000 to mate ae a similar amount by the Federal 
Government for mapping in Kentucky. California has a continuing 


large program. In addition, Pe ius and 24 other States are 
cooperating with us this year on topographic mapping. 

Mr. Frenron. | was just wondering about that Kentucky situation. 
I notice they are the greatest contributors. 

Mr. FirzGrraup. Well, I believe that is because Kentucky was 
convinced several years ago that they would further the interests and 
the development of the State by having an adequate base map, and 
I am convinced that the records of the State will prove that that idea 
was completely justified. Under our program we have to complete 
the whole State in 5 years and I believe we will accomplish that. 

Dr. Wraruer. It is a particularly efficient means of doing work 
where you can concentrate your efforts in an area and carry the suc- 
cessive stages right through to completion. In other words, it is an 
economic and efficient means, provided the States are willing to put 
up the money to get the program under way and to give the program 
the impetus to push it through. 

Mr. FirzGeratp. That type of program was started in 1884 when 
Massachusetts first appropriated money for cooperation with the 
Survey in mapping the State, a job which was completed many years 
ago. The State continues to appropriate a little money each year to 
revise the existing maps and keep them up to date. That is true with 
Puerto Rico, which is new completely mapped and which maintains 
an active revision program. 
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REASON FOR INCREASING ANNUAL REQUESTS 


\lr. Fenton. I know you have a terrific job, and I know the re- 
quests are many. I certainly think it would be to the advantage of the 
country if mapping could be completed as quickly as possible. I 
think that is all on that. 

In your justifications you request $14,950,000, which is an increase 
of $3,688,415. Your requests, of course, are necessarily getting higher 
ach year with the amount of work that is involved. 

Mr. FirzGrraup. Mr. Chairman, if we do not meet these needs, 
the result will be that other agencies will start in mapping, because 
they have to have maps. Past history has proved that the cost of 
such special-purpose mapping is very high and the maps are not 
satisfactory. The net result is that the Nation spends a lot of money 
for temporary expediency substandard maps that eventually have to 
be done over again. 

Mr. toate This is really the heart of the Geological Survey 
function; is it not? 

Mr. FirzGreraup. I believe that is right. Mapping is the first 
basic data job. Some of these other gentlemen of the Survey would 
disagree with that, probably, but it seems to me that mapping should 
come first. 

We will say it is the largest item but along with various other 
functions of the Survey, which are the heart of every organization. 

Mr. Frnron. I have been interested in the water and geology 
picture pretty much myself. 

Mr. FirzGeratp. You cannot efficiently do much with water or 
ecology studies unless you have a good base map. 

Dr. Wratuer. There is an illuminating figure on page 10 of the 
justifications which shows the total maps to be issued this year, 1953, 
800 new maps and reprints and revisions of 500. Under the contem- 
plated program for next year, 905 new maps and 600 reprints. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR MAPPING FUNCTION 


Mr. Norretu. Doctor, | know vou are doing this under an act of 
Congress—authorization by Congress. How did this work start in 
the beginning? 

Dr. Wratuer. It started away back at the beginning, Mr. Norrell, 
and the foundation of the Survey. As a matter of fact, it even ante- 
dated the foundation of the present Survey when they were four 
independent geographical and geology organizations working in the 
West. 

Mr. Norrewu. There was a law that was passed back at that time? 

Dr. Wratner. Yes. The request for appropriations to do this 
exploratory work involved mapping, and Congress assumed that map- 
ping was basic to the proposal, and it started off with the area of 
investigations of the West. Then, when the Geological Survey 
was founded in 1879, appropriations included funds for topographical 
mapping. first in a general way and by specific mention beginning in 

1888. The organic act did not include specific wording covering topo- 
graphical mapping, but the clear understanding of Cc ongress is evi- 
denced by continuing appropriations for that function throughout the 
years. 
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Mr. Norrevu. Have you ever examined your legislative enactment 
to see if you had an act of Congress expressly providing for this work 
and, if so, will you give us a citation on that? 

Dr. Wratuer. Yes. We can get and submit an answer to that. 

Mr. Norreii. You can add that to the record. 

Dr. Wraruer. Yes. The matter has a long history going back 
many years. 

Mr. Norretu. I think we really ought to have a reference to the 
basic laws that you are operating under, 

Dr. Wratuer. Yes, sir. 

(The material referred to follows:) 

Although topographic surveys were not specifically mentioned in the Organic 
Act of March 3, 1879, supra, establishing the Geological Survey, authority for 
making them was construed to be inherent in the language directing ‘“‘the classi- 
fication of the public lands and examination of the geological structure, mineral] 
resources and products of the national domain’’; and in the further language that 
“The publications of the Geological Survey shall consist of * * * geological and 
economic maps illustrating the resources and classification of the lands * * *,” 
Topographic surveys were therefore promptly undertaken. The propriety of 
that interpretation was evidenced by the action of Congress in 1888 when, in 
appropriating for the fiscal year 1889 (25 Stat. 505, 526), it made specific provi- 
sion for topographic surveys. Similar specific peornen has been made annually 
since that date. Moreover, authority in the Geological Survey to make topo- 
graphic surveys was recognized in two other early acts of Congress: The act of 
June 11, 1896 (29 Stat. 413, 435, 43 U.S. C., see. 38), requiring that in making 
topographic surveys elevations be marked by iron or stone posts or permanent 
ee and the joint resolution of February 18, 1897 (29 Stat. 701, 43 
oy ae to. 42), authorizing and directing the disposal or ‘ae * 
maps and “aaa of the United States, made and published by the Geological 
Survey.”’ Thus, for more than half a century Congress has continuously 1ecog- 


nized the making of topographic surveys as an integral part of the functions of 
the Geological Survey. 


NECESSITY FOR REMAPPING 


Mr. Norretit. Now, how many times has this area that we have 
portrayed on the map now before us been mapped down through the 
years? Do you know, or has it ever been mapped before? 

Mr. FirzGrraup. There are a great many areas that have never 
been mapped before in the area covered by this map. There are many 
areas that were mapped at smaller scales that are now being mapped 
at larger scales. 

Mr. Norrevu. Are we doing much duplication of previous work in 
the mapping program? 

Mr. FirzGrrautp. Do you mean within the Survey? 

Mr. Norrevyi. Work that we have heretofore done in mapping. 

Mr. FrrzGeravp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norrevi. Why is that necessary? 

Mr. FirzGeravp. Because in the days of the Hayden, Wheeler, 
King, and Powell surveys much of the mapping was exploratory. 
There was little known of the West. These expeditions made ex- 
ploratory maps with very crude instruments and made them very 
rapidly. As requirements progressed in the developed areas, they 
made larger-scale maps. Many of these were still made with com- 
paratively crude instruments, and in some cases for this reason the 
maps are not adequate for modern needs even at large scales. 

Mr. Norrewu. In what respect are they not adequate? 

Mr. FirzGrrautp. They are not adequate because of error in relative 
locations or horizontal and vertical positions of mapped features. 
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The instruments used were not adequate for accurate work. In 
modern mapping, based on aerial photography, we can get all of the 
detailed information required and adjust it to goedetic control. It 
would have been impossible 50 years ago to make the kind of a map 
we make today. Perhaps this illustrates what I am trying to say. 
Great Britain with 97,000 square miles in total area was mapped 100 
years ago at a scale of 1 mile to the inch, which is our intermediate 
scale. ‘Their Ordnance Survey today is spending just about as much 
money remapping Great Britain as we are spending in the United 
States in spite of the fact that we only have about one-quarter of our 
far larger area adequately mapped. They are doing this work because 
they require larger scales and more detailed maps in areas where there 
was heavy damage during the war, and because, as their land becomes 
more valuable, they require larg¢ er-scale maps. Their new maps are at 
much larger scales than anything we are now doing in the United 
States 

Mr. Norretu. Well, is the improvement worth the money we are 
having to pay to remap this area? We are spending a lot of money 
on that, and I am thinking about whether or not the value is worth 
the effort. 

Mr. FirzGera.p. Yes, sir. I believe it is worth the effort and I 
think Kentucky is a good example. Kentucky is spending about a 
million dollars a year to cooperate with us in obtaining new maps on 
a larger scale, because they are in great need of them. They do not 
want to spend the money. They have a tight financial situation 
there, but they believe that new and better maps are an important 


factor in the development of the State. 


NUMBER OF MAP COPIES PRINTED 


Mr. Norrevu. Well, when you map an area now, do you have 
duplicate copies of that map? 

Mr. FirzGera.p. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norrett. About how many copies do you have to publish? 

Mr. FrrzGeratp. We publish about 3,000 copies. 

Mr. Norrevyi. Of each map? 

Mr. FirzGeraup. Yes; of every quadrangle. 

Mr. Norre tv. In the course of time, do you have to discard a lot 
of unused maps, or do you have to sell more of them? 

Mr. FirzGreraup. We do not discard very many, but when an 
edition is exhausted—and we have a great many that are exhausted, 
because our printing facilities cannot keep up with the demand—we 
reprint if we have the facilities at the time. We also attempt to 
revise the culture, that is, add new roads, new buildings, new houses, 
before reprinting, but sometimes we are not able to do that. We 
keep the printing plates so that we can reprint the map on demand. 


PURPOSE OF TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 


Mr. NorreLui. Now, I would like you to answer this question, if 
you can, as nearly as possible in laymen’s language and from a lay- 
man’s viewpoint. What intelligence or what information do your 
maps convey? Now, I think I know the answer, but I want to know 
what you say. 
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Mr. FirzGeravp. It conveys information as an accurate picture of 
the terrain. For instance, if a new access road to the reservoir shown 
on this map is to be built, it can be planned more efficiently on the 
map, by figuring the best grade and location. If the reservoir in this 
particular area is to be raised by 20 feet, the water will cover a great 
deal of additional area, and that can be computed very readily from 
the map. 

Mr. Norre tt. It furnishes information as to terrain, land and 
water? 

Mr. FirzGeracp. Yes, sir—land and water. 

Mr. Norretyi. Would any other purpose be served or any other 
intelligence be conveyed from the map? 

Mr. FirzGerap. There are ver y many other public and private 
uses. The military consider such a map is vitally necessary for de- 
fensive or offensive military operations, such as the movement of troops 
through a given area or for the proper location of a defense installation, 
To control artillery fire, they also need the elevation and position as 
shown on the map in order to hit a given target. 

Mr. Norretu. How long do you think these maps will be usable? 

Mr. FirzGreraup. We believe that in our modern series of 1 to 

‘24,000 scale maps, which eventually we will recompile into mile-to- 
the-inch maps, we have a basic map that is tight enough in specifica- 
tion so that it will not have to be changed except to revise the cul- 
ture—that is, to add new roads, new buildings to that map—and we 
will do that in a great many cases at frequent intervals. 


POSSIBILITY OF REDUCING ESTIMATE 


Mr. Norreu. I notice you have a sizable overall increase over 
last year, and actually it is more than ever requested by the Geological 
Survey. Ihave always been very favorable to the Geological Survey, 
as you know, but this year some of us on this committee have been 
following our new President in trying to get the budget either balanced 
or in substantial balance, and I notice this is going in the other direc- 
tion. I wonder if there is anything in here that can be reduced? 

Mr. FirzGeratp. I honestly do not believe so. <A large part of 
that increase was due to the fact that the military has increased its 
requests for what they consider essential mapping for defense. Now 
[ am not in a position to question that, but suppose we were not able 
to go ahead with the program that has been proposed in this request. 
It would certainly mean that the military itself would start mapping 
activities. That is not desirable, because early in World War IT and 
in World War I they did a lot of mapping that met only the military 
requirements, and in doing so spent just about as much of the tax- 
payers’ money for the special military maps as the Survey would spend 
to make a standard map, and the military map was not satisfactory 
for civil use. Many of the States are now putting up money for 
cooperative programs to remap such areas. Connecticut, as an ex- 
ample, is remapping areas that were mapped by the military for de- 
fense purposes, because the maps are not adequate for highway 
planning and other civil use. 
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AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT MAPPING 


Mr. Buper. Does the Department of Agriculture do any mapping 
which is similar to the mapping that you have described? 

Mr. *FirzGeratp. No, sir, generally they do not. They make 
mosaics from large-scale air photographs of certain areas. They 
use those mostly for crop-control purposes and activities of that 
kind. There is one agency in the Department of Agriculture, how- 
ever, the Forest Service, that does topographic mapping. 

Mr. Bupae. I should say it does, because they have topographical 
maps of all the forest area in my State of Idaho. You do not list 
any of those as being available. 

Mr. FirzGeraup. That is right, and it is because of the fact that 
we have been unable to meet their demand for maps that were satis- 
factory for administrative purposes. The Forest Service would like 
to prepare what we would call a substandard map that would satisfy 
their own administrative needs, but they are required by the Bureau 
of the Budget to prepare standard quadrangle maps to national map 
specifications and when they complete their work the manuscript 
copy is turned over to the Geological Survey where it is edited and 
published as part of the national mapping program. 

Mr. Bupar. Why do you not show it on this topographic map that 
you have in your justification? You would lead the committee to 
believe, for example, that my own State of Idaho is about one five- 
hundredth mapped when I know that is not the case. ~a 

Mr. FirzGerap. Well, it is true as far as standard topographic 
maps are concerned. The Forest Service has compiled rather crude 
reconnaissance maps of much of the unmapped area for their own use. 

Mr. Bupas. They have some excellent topographic maps. 

Mr. FirzGerauvp. For parts of the State. 

Mr. BupGr. Then why do you not show it here? 

Mr. FirzGrratp. We show it if it is considered to be standard 
quadrangle mapping. 

Dr. Wraruer. In recent years we have had an understanding with 
the Forest Service which is similar to the one that is mentioned for . 
the Reclamation Service, in which they submit manuscript copies" to 
us, and then they are carefully checked and edited after which they 
are published by the Geological Survey and made a part of the 
national map series. As to a good deal of the early mapping, the kind 
that preceded that agreement, they issued special-purpose maps which, 
you might say, were not standard maps in respect to accuracy or 
content. 

Mr. Bupas. In line with the remarks of the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas, it has always been my impression that it was a function of the 
Geological Survey to do this work, and I am wondering why the 
Department of Agriculture, through the Forest Service, has spent so 
much money, which I know they must have, to prepare those topo- 
graphic maps, which I understand is the chief function of your 
Bureau. 

Mr. FirzGerra.p. It is very little money by yearly appropriations, 
and everything that they do now is carefully coordinated and dis- 
cussed with us. As in the case of Idaho there is hardly any State 
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that does not have at least some maps. Even in eastern Oregon they 
have sketch maps of some kind, but they do not satisfy the needs for 
reclamation or geolo; y, and in the majority of cases they are not 
topographic maps. the ‘y are planimetric maps, or maps that do not 
show relief by contours. 


NEED FOR SHOWING BUILDINGS ON MAPS 


Mr. Bupeer. In answer to one of the questions of the gentleman 
from Arkansas I understood you to say that as you revise these 
maps from time to time you intend to add new buildings. Is it your 
intention to show buildings on your general maps? 

Mr. FirzGeratp. We show every building on every large-scale 
map; yes, sir. 

Mr. BupGe. This program will obviously never end, then. 

Mr. FirzGrraup. Yes, that is right; it will never end. It never 
has ended in any of the major nations of the world. 

Mr. BupcGr. Why is it necessary on a topographic map to show 
every building? 

Mr. FirzGeratp. For instance, when we make these maps for 
military use, if they have troops in the country or the area, the location 
of houses, roads, and so forth, is often important information. 


SECURITY CLASSIFICATION OF MAPS 


Mr. Bunge. Again on this matter of military use I want to comment 
a littie, in line with the remarks of the gentleman from Arkansas. 
You have prepared this map for the military and it does not carry 
any classification at all, even restricted, and you have down on the 
bottom of it an advertisement to sell it. 

Mr. FirzGeracp. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Bupes. And yet a few moments ago you were telling us that 
this map is of a strategic area in Alaska. 

Mr. FirzGeravp. That is right. 

Mr. BupGr. And you were also telling us that the military wanted 
you to map parts of the interior of Missouri for military purposes. 

Mr. FrirzGeraup. That is correct. 

Mr. Bunce. I assume the map in Missouri would be classified, but 
this one of the strategic area in Alaska would not be. 

Mr. FirzGrraup. These Alaska maps were prepared for general 
distribution but were sent through G—2 for security clearance. There 
is certain information deleted from some maps. Now, when a map is 
published by the Military it includes information that is not shown 
on the civilian edition. They usually show special grids and other 
military information on them, but before any map is published and 
issued for sale by the Geological Survey it has to clear through G-2, 
which of course recognizes that one way of maintaining complete 
security for Alaska, for instance, would be to withhold all publication 
of maps. However, the Military also recognizes that such action 
would delay the development of a lot of essential activities in Alaska 
that are necessary to the Military as well as to the civilian economy 
of the country. 
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DIFFICULTY IN EVALUATING JUSTIFICATIONS 


Mr. Bungee. In closing, Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that I 
am really disturbed about each agency coming in here and giving as a 
justification for their expe inditure of funds that the Military needs this 
for military reasons, or that the Bureau of Reclamation needs it to 
produce power for military reasons. 

There is one area that I can tell you about, a project which would 
take 10 or 15 years to build and still it is of urgent military necessity. 
[ think Congress is going to have to reexamine a lot of these demands 
that are being made on us by the Military and the other agencies. 
Your agency is an excellent one. It has performed wonderful service 
in the history of this country, but I am just wondering if the demands 
that are being made upon you by the other agencies are anywhere 
nearly as essential as we have been led to believe. 

Mr. FirzGerawp. I believe that they are. We get a great many 
requests from the State of Idaho for the mapping of areas which are 
not vet mapped. 

Mr. Bupar. Yes, I appreciate that. 

Mr. FirzGrraup. We get a great many requests from every State 
for that matter. 

Mr. Bunge. A lot of these things could be deferred for a few years. 
We do not need to complete every “single project that the Government 
is trying to do, in the next two or three years. Some of them can wait. 

Dr. WratrHer. Of course, we are never in a position to evaluate a 
military demand which is made on us. 

Mr. Bupar. I appreciate that. 

Dr. WratHerR. We have to accept it on face value when such a re- 
quest is made, because we do not have access to all of the information. 

Mr. BupGer. I think vou can evaluate some of the other areas you 
have already mapped. 

Mr. FirzGreraup. Mr. Chairman, I would like permission to ask 
that a letter be inserted in the record of this hearing, because I believe 
it will answer some of the questions better than I can answer them 
regarding the nonmilitary use of maps. This letter came from the 
chief engineer of the Puerto Rico Water Resources Authority. They 
have used our maps quite effectively for a number of years, and this 
letter, I think, outlines in considerable detail the need for modern 
topographic mapping from the civilian standpoint and not from the 
military standpoint. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 

Puerto Rico WaTER Resources AUTHORITY, 
San Juan, P. R., December 1, 1952. 
Mr. GERALD FitzGeRALpD. 
Chief Topographic Engineer, United State s Department of the Interior, 
Geological Survey, Washington 25, D. C. 

Dear Mr. FirzGeraAtp: This is in velerente to your recent inquiry as to the 
use that is made of topographic maps by the Puerto Rico Water Resources 
Authority. A brief citation of actual instances of use may serve to illustrate the 
value of these maps in carrying out the work of the authority. Maps, of course, 
are among the most important tools in general use by the engineer, and topo- 
graphic maps, which add vertical control to horizontal location, may well be 
regarded as doubly useful for many purposes. 

An important function of this authority is the development and utilization of the 
water resources of the island. This involves surveys of streams and stream flow, 
study of storage sites, dam sites, and potential power heads, all of which are 
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directly related to topography. Such surveys in unmapped mountain country 
can be difficult and expensive, and at times not too profitable. 

In one case the authority undertook the exploration of the Afiasco River Basin 
for power sites, this being the largest river in the western portion of the island where 
it seemed desirable to have additional hydroelectric development to balance the 
system. Some $100,000 was spent on preliminary surveys before paper studies 
discouraged further work. Much of this could have been saved if good topo- 
graphic maps had been available for the entire drainage basin. 

The southwestern Puerto Rico project, on the other hand, was almost entirely 
worked out from paper studies of the United States Geological Survey topographic 
maps which were available at that time. This project includes 6 dams and re- 
servoirs, 13 miles of tunnel, 2 hydroelectric power plants, many miles of irrigation 
and drainage canals, and 30 miles of power transmission and distribution lines. 
All of these main features were located on the topographic maps, thus permitting 
an accurate appraisal of the project before spending money on fieldwork. With- 
out the maps it would have required months of costly surveys to explore all these 
possibilities; in fact, I believe it is quite safe to say that such a comprehensive 
project, closely coordinating the functioning of 6 dams, 6 tunnels, 2 power plants, 
an irrigation system and water supply, could not have been discovered in all its 
parts without the aid of the topographic maps. 

Prior to having the present maps, some of the most attractive sites were ap- 
parent from field explorations, but the integration of many features into a mul- 
tiple-purpose project was not so obvious and required costly surveys. For 
instance, one of the dam sites of the above-mentioned project (Yahuecas) was in 
fact explored on foot many years ago by the writer. Its development was de- 
ferred due to the remoteness and inaccessibility of the site. Had it been built 
at that time as a single-purpose power project, its usefulness for the present 
comprehensive multiple-purpose project might have been partially destroyed or 
completely lost. 

Another instance where the United States Geological Survey topographic maps 
were of invaluable assistance was in the discovery and planning of the Caonillas 
extension project, which includes 4 dams, 4 tunnels (total length of 5 miles), 
and 1 hydroelectric power plant. These features were all laid out on the maps 
without field surveys, and were constructed practically as originally planned. 

Good topographic maps often permit detailed adjustments in plans which other- 
wise might be overlooked, or require considerable field work to discover. A case 
in point is the tunnel location at the Prieto River site in the southwestern Puerto 
Rico project. Here a shaft inlet to admit the waters of the Prieto into the tunnel 
system was proposed, but its suitability was questioned due to a fault zone at that 
location. By study of the topographic map a slight change was made in the 
tunnel location, which avoided the fault, shortened the tunnel, and substituted an 
inclined adit for the shaft. This saved some $100,000 in tunnel and shaft con- 
struction, not to mention extraordinary costs that might have been encountered in 
trying to sink a shaft through the fault zone, and the revised layout was planned 
entirely from the maps. 

To attempt a complete appraisal of the uses and value of topographic maps on 
work of this kind would require a recital of innumerable details of engineering 

lanning, design, and construction. For instance, the southwestern Puerto 
Rico project requires the building of some 18 miles of access and construction road, 
much of it in rugged mountain terrain covered with brush, trees, or vegetation. 
These roads were laid out on the 1:10,000 topographic maps, sometimes aided by 
boosting the scale somewhat with photostatic enlargements, and large parts of 
them actually have been constructed without field surveys. 

In a similar manner power transmission lines, canals, tunnels, and even the 
dams, reservoirs, power plants, surge shafts, penstocks, and other major structures 
can be located with considerable accuracy without any preliminary fieldwork, and 
thus permit an approximate estimate of the costs involved and the results to be 
obtained without requiring expensive preliminary field surveys. The size of 
tributary drainage areas in rough mountain country can be measured quickly and 
accurately without expensive fieldwork, thus permitting accurate estimates of 
runoff. If the savings made on all these details could be added together they 
would doubtless serve to give a better appreciation of the real value of the United 
States Geologic Survey topographic maps. 

One example of money saving usefulness of these maps was a preliminary 
location of the 42-mile 115-kilovolt transmission line extending from the Dos 
Bocas hydroelectric plant to San Juan. This permitted accurate estimates of 
cost without field surveys, even though much of the line traversed rough terrain 
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and heavy brush. The topographic maps readily solved access problems without 
any costly surveys. 

In many cases the topographic maps permit fairly accurate estimates of storage 
capacities of potential reservoir sites, and study of these possibilities enables an 
appraisal of the potential hydroelectric power resources of the island. By this 
means the authority is able to compare the relative value of the various possibili- 
ties and has established a 6-year development program, which is revised and 
brought up to date each year. The United States Geologic Survey topographic 
maps are the foundation of all these studies, supplemented of course by such local 
surveys as are required from time to time. 

In the case of some of the old projects, it is apparent that the development 
might have been different had accurate topographic maps been available at the 
time. However the extent to which this is true is not always clear because of 
other factors in the situation. The tendency in the past to construct cheap 
projects offering a quick and large profit rather than to seek complete develop- 
ment doubtless has been a considerable influence. The authority has listed for 
future reconstruction two such projects which were incompletely developed, and 
which can double the power output by such reconstruction. These possibilities 
were discovered by a study of the topographic maps, and not by surveys. 

Topographic maps are useful to many other projects besides hydroelectric 
developments—they are useful in many kinds of engineering construction. In 
planning the $20 million San Juan steam electric station, the first problem con- 
fronting the authority, and a most important consideration, was to find a suitable 
location for the plant. The study of this problem was carried on over a period of 
2 years, and among the most useful basic data employed for this purpose was the 
United States Geologic Survey topographic map of the region. 

It is believed that the development of topographic maps of Puerto Rico has 
been and will continue to be of inestimable value in the planning of all kinds of 
engineering projects in the fields of hydroelectric power, irrigation, means of 
transportation and communication, urban development, etc., and that they will 
be instrumental in promoting the rapid development of this island. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cart A. Bock, Chief Engineer. 


Mr. Bupee. I did not mean to imply, Doctor, that I thought it 
was your duty to make any screening of the requests which the mili- 
tary made of your agency. 

Dr. WRATHER. Yes, sir, 

Mr. Bupae. I do not believe that you should, but I think Congress 
should so some screening, particularly of the clearly nonmilitary 
projects that can be deferred for a few years until we get over the 
hump a little on our fiscal situation, and I think you could assist us 
in some of the nonmilitary screening. 

Dr. Wratuer. There is just one further word about that map in 
Missouri, and any similar map. The military does consider that they 
have an interest in the development of plants of various sorts to supply 
equipment and services to meet military requirements, and they in- 
corporate in our mapping program certain areas where building of 
defense plants and other industrial activity is important to the mili- 
tary. That is an explanation of the justification of the military 
requirement for internal and urban area mapping. You will find 
that they have some special interest in these areas. 

Mr. Buper. Thank you. 


GEOLOGIC AND MINERAL RESOURCE SURVEYS AND MAPPING 


Mr. Fenton. We will now take up “Geologic and mineral resource 
surveys and mapping.” We will put the table on page 11 of the 
justification into the record first. 

(The table referred to follows:) 
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| 
Appropria- | 
| tion, 1953 | 


: 
} | Estims | 
Subactivity Decrease Base, 1954 —— Increase 


| . eS ae 


} | 
(a) Mineral deposits studies | $2, 550, 000 $5, 000 | $2, 545, 000 $2, 960, 000 | $415, 000 
(6) Mineral fuels investigations _- 1, 400, 000 | 1,400,000 | 1,650,000 | 250, 000 
(c) General service geology i 310, 000 |. iauaeel 310, 000 | 400, 000 90, 000 
(d) Alaskan mineral resources . -- 650, 000 3 650, 000 840, 000 190, 000 
(¢) Capital outlay----- : : 900, 000 a 900, 000 900, 000 |. 


Total_. a a a a 5, 810, 000 5, 5, 805, 000 6, 750, 000 945, 000 


r. Fenton. Doctor, do you wish to make a statement on that? 


DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM 


Dr. Wratuer. There is an increase in tbis item which largely 
grows out of the increasing realization of the fact that we are com- 
pelled to put forth special effort to find new sources of supply of both 
metals and minerals. In other words, we have gotten to the point 
where chance discoveries of mineral de posits are rather remote. It is 
almost inevitable that from here on out there must be a geological 
approach made to the discovery of hidden deposits, if we are to find 
more deposits than so far we have been able to discover. In terms 
of the national economy this proposed program is not a large item. 
This is merely the maximum effort we think we can make with the 
amount of trained available personnel that we can hope to get and 
based on the amount of progress that we can make in a year. It is 
an expanding program of necessity. The further we go the more 
critical and the more important it becomes for us in order to maintain 
this Nation’s position industrially to find new sources of supply. 

Therefore the program is a composite program of a number of 
different projects. 

As you will see from the justifications, some of the projects extend 
over a period of 4 to 5 years before completion and there is in the 
current budget perhaps one-fifth of the total cost of the investigation. 
So there are constantly going into that program new items and there 
are constantly completed i investigations that go out, but it is a con- 
tinuing program which in itself ge encrally does not differ greatly from 
year to year. In other words, it is rather constant in its objective, 
but it varies considerably in detail as to areas being investigated. 

Dr. Bradley would perhaps like to add to that. 

Mr. Fenton. You are asking for increases of $945,000. You are 
asking for $6,750,000 for the 1954 fiscal year as compared with 
$5,810,000 in 1953. 


RATE OF DISCOVERY AND DEMAND FOR METALS 


I notice that there are many subdivisions of this particular item, 
and I would like to know the real status of our geology in terms of 
our metals, nonferrous and ferrous metals. 

Mr. Brapuey. I think the significant thing, Dr. Fenton, is that 
this country’s s requir ements for these raw materials keep on increasing, 
and yet our rate of discovery of new deposits is actually decreasing 
rather than keeping up with the increased requirements. 

Part of those increased requirements are being, and will continue 
to be, met by improvements in techniques of recovery or by substitu- 
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tions of other materials. We should be very thankful for the ingenuity 
of the technical people of this country. On the other hand, we cannot 
lose sight of the fact that we must keep on discovering new supplies 
if we are to maintain our economic and military strength. It is be- 
coming progressively more difficult to find new deposits because, by 
and large, the easily discoverable ones have already been discovered. 


THE PROCESS OF SEARCHING FOR NEW METAL DEPOSITS 


In order to find the new ones, we have to rely progressively on more 
and more elaborate geologic, geophysical, and geochemical techniques. 
For example, we actually start back in the chemical laboratory in 
looking for columbium, which is a metal that is much needed in the 
production of jet planes and for other high-temperature alloys. We 
start in the chemical laboratory and look at the geochemical relations 
of that element with the others in order to find in what unexplored 
places we should go to look for it. 

By that means we found, for instance, that there is columbium in the 
bauxite ores of Arkansas; a fact I mentioned last year when we were 
before this committee. 

I think you would be interested to know that now we are trying 
to improve these techniques. We started these improved techniques 
of search some years ago, during the war, with the development of 
the airborne magnetometer. We followed that with a program of 
geochemical prospecting, which has developed now to the stage where 
many of the mining companies are taking up the technique and using 
it. This is just what we think should happen to out newly developed 
techniques. We are happy when industry will take over. We will 
not do systematic prospecting if we can get industry to do it. 

In one part of our experimental work with geochemical prospecting 
we aided significantly in the discovery of an extension of the cobalt 
deposits at Blackbird, Idaho. 

That is the Blackbird mine in Idaho, a little northeast of the 
center of the State. 

One other experimental exploration project that we are carrying 
on is at Tintic, Utah, where we are trying simultaneously all of the 
techniques of searching for hidden ore bodies. Geology is the first 
one. We are making systematic detailed geologic surveys over an 
area where the geology gives us some reason to think that there is 
likely to be some hidden mineralization below the thick lava flow. 
We are carrying on geophysical prospecting right over the same area 
to see what it can do, and we are also carrying on geochemical pros- 
pecting over the same area to see what it can contribute. We use 
all of these techniques before we start using a drill in order to test 
any of the area. We do that because we want to find out first the 
most economical way of determining the presence of a promising 
target, a place that is worth the expensive business of putting down 
a drillhole. We want to know whether just geology alone can serve 
the purpose; whether that is all we should use, or whether some other 
method should be used; or if a combination of all three techniques is 
the best way to localize the target area. Even if all three should be 
used they are, in general, less expensive in the aggregate than drilling. 
We have carried these studies at Tintic to the stage where we are now 
drilling. We have found that below the thick lava bed a dolomite 
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formation that carries ore in other parts of the area is present. We 
did not know from the geology alone that it was going to be there. 
We have found by the drilling that is going on right now that part of 
the dolomite is mineralized. We are excited about it because it 
looks as if we may be on the verge of a discovery there. Only further 
drilling tests will prove whether it’s just a show or something worth 
while. But, if we find that there is something there that looks worth 
while, the minute we can get industry to take over and do that drilling 
we will back out. 


VALUE OF GEOLOGIC SURVEYS TO INDUSTRY 


In the ironwork that we are doing, and have been doing for years in 
Michigan, and now also in Minnesota, we are doing the geologic map- 
ping, working out the details of the underground structure. Then we 
publish those geologic maps. As soon as one is published of a unit of 
area the Survey geologists call in geologists of the various mining com- 
panies and discuss the map with them. We have found that through 
the years the mining companies have bee D willing enough to take over 
and do their own drilling. Moreover, they have found a lot of new 
ore by that means. 

I mention this work in the iron country because it illustrates our 
philosophy of not doing anything that we can get industry to do, and 
that is our idea of the proper way for a Government agency to do. 
We do the relatively much less expensive part of the work, the geologic 
exploration. Also, this is the kind of work mining companies will not 
do because we cover the whole district and cover all the properties 
regardless of who owns them. No one mining company will do that, 
or can do it. 

Mr. Fenton. Those are the highlights on the nonferrous and the 
ferrous metals? 

Mr. Brapiry. Yes; I think so unless there are some specific things 
you want to ask about. 

Dr. Wratuer. We are rarely in a position to evaluate the net result 
of this program because we are not in the mining business. We are 
to develop new techniques and to advance scientific approaches to 
everybody alike. Our findings and all of our geological publications, 
are avidly sought and used by the mining companies. 

Once in a while the news comes back to us about new discoveries 
which are made as a result of the work that we have done, such as 
cobalt ore in Idaho and iron in Minnesota. Our chief objective is to 
take an advance position on the development of techniques to carry 
the search forward; but, as Dr. Bradley says, we go only so far as we 
must and then get industry to carry on from that point. 

We do think that we make a valuable and a significant contribution 
in the discovery of new sources of supply of many metals and minerals. 
However, we can never put a dollar sign on it because we never know 
just what the net results of the work have been. 

I think it is an ideal kind of Government operation because we do 
things which we believe industry is not equipped to do or will not do 
or will avoid meticulously, and it affords encouragemnet to private 
industry in actually getting the job of development done. 

Mr. Brapiey. We can put a dollar value on at least one discovery 
in Wyoming; the trona deposit, a big sodium carbonate deposit, 
which I mentioned before this committee last year. 
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We know now, because it is being developed, what that discovery 
means in terms of new wealth to the Nation. We know now that at 
present market values there is something over $2 billion worth in that 
deposit and the edges of it have not yet been reached. We know 
also that it is the basis for a new chemical industry being established 
there in central Wyoming, and that the first of three $20 million 
plants is now being constructed at Green River. That was a discovery 
by the Geological Survey. 

Mr. Fenton. What kind of mineral is that? 

Mr. Brap.ey. It is a chemical mineral, a saline mineral. It is 
used. as a flux in the steel and glass industries; it is also used in the 
chemicals industry. 

Mr. Fenton. And, of course, you have plenty of requests from the 
Defense Department? 

Mr. Brapuey. Well, yes, we receive them from many departments, 
as is shown by the fact ‘that approximately two-thirds of our geologic 
work is done for other Federal agencies; the major part of w hich is 
for the Atomic Energy Commission. 

Mr. Fenton. I noticed that. 


OIL, GAS, SHALE, AND COAL SURVEYS 


Well, how about oil and gas and shale and coal? What is being 
done in the fields of oil, gas, shale, and coal? 

Mr. Brapuey. The oil and gas work we do is largely geologic 
mapping and studying of the various rock strata and their. under- 


ground relationships. We work almost exclusively in areas in ad- 
vance of oil-company explorations; either where they are not doing 


geologic mapping, or where the possibilities look too remote. We 
give them basic geologic information that they can use in prospecting 
an area where they are interested. 

We have, apparently, adequate resources of petroleum, but we use 
it in such large quantities that it is of the utmost importance to do 
all we can to aid in the continuing discovery of new oil and gas pools. 

In oil shale we are at this time doing relatively little work, although 
that is coming into its own gradually. 

In coal we are doing more work than we have been doing for a long 
time in order to get what is very much needed as a ns ational re quire- 
ment, a reappraisal of just how much and what kinds of coal we have 
all over the country. That reappraisal is about half made. We are 
doing it by States. We are using all of the information that the 
companies and the States have, and that which we can get by our 
own mapping and from our own records. Nine of the States have 
already been completed. Five of the reports have been publishe | 
and four are in process of publication. The reappraisal of the coal 
in 1 State is in progress and there are 6 more States where the coal 
has recently been reappraised, or is being reappraised, adequately by 
State organizations. 

Mr. Fenron. You are reappraising anthracite? 

Mr. Brapuery. Yes, everything, all kinds of coal, and then, of 
course, we have a large-ses ale project going on, as you know, in the 
anthracite region. Approximate ly one -half of it is done—the western 
middle field, although the reports are not yet written. We are 
shifting over to the southern anthracite region now where the largest 
reserves still are. 
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Mr. Fenton. Yes, I agree with you. 

Mr. Brapuey. And where there is still plenty of water, too. There 
are about 13 more States whose coal reserves will be reappraised under 
this program. 

Mr. Fenron. There are a lot of questions that I could ask about oil 
and coal, but I will defer them. 


RELATIONSHIP TO BUREAU OF MINES PROGRAM 


How does the Geological Survey work on mineral investigations tie 
into Bureau of Mines work in the same field? 

Mr. Brapuey. In general it is a sequential relationship. Our geo- 
logical exploration comes first. Let us take a hypothetical case of 
the deposits of strategic minerals. A good one would be manganese. 
We do the geologic work and the geological exploration to find out 
where the deposit is, approximately how large it is, its grade of ore, 
and what kind of minerals are in the ore. Then the Bureau of Mines 
takes it on if industry does not pick it up. But if it is of potential 
value to the Nation the Bureau of Mines may pick it up and either 
do the development drilling on it to find out just how it can be re- 
moved, if that is the problem, or if there are any particular problems 
in getting it out of the ground. If there is no problem there they 
might undertake research on the metallurgy of the ore. 

The Aroostook County, Maine, deposit is a good illustration. There 
are huge deposits there but they are of low grade and no one has yet 
worked on the me ‘tallurgy of the ore. I understand the Bureau is 
working on that, and the ‘y have done considerable development work 
to establish exactly how much ore there is. 


PRIVATE INDUSTRY SURVEYS 


Mr. Fenton. To what extent does private industry also survey and 
prospect in this field? 

Mr. Brapiey. Wherever they see any chance of a good gamble or 
a chance of profit they take it up. If there is anything that can be 
mined at a profit you can count on industry snapping it up. We are 
concerned also, of course, about large low-grade deposits that are not 
economical today, because we need to know about these for future use 
and for our future security. 

Mr. Fenton. That is right. 

Mr. Brapuey. For instance, we will never run short of vanadium; 
partly because much vanadium is now coming in as a byproduct from 
the mining of certain uranium ores, and partly because we know in 
western Wyoming of a very large low-grade vanadium deposit we dis- 
covered during the war. It is not being mined and need not be today. 

Mr. Fenton. There has been a ood deal of prospecting and the 
like and I believe you have a very, very important job to do for this 
country. 

Now, do the interests of private industry affect the programing of 
Geological Survey activities, and if so how? 

Mr. BrabLey. Only when their requirements become national re- 
quirements. In other words, we do not and cannot by law make 
any geological surveys or perform any surveys of any kind for private 
individuals or on private properties for their particular use. 
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COAL LABORATORY STUDIES 


Mr. Fenton. I notice you have an item here, “Coal laboratory 
studies.”’ 

Mr. Brapuey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. W hat is done by way of coal laboratory analysis work 
which cannot be done by the Bureau of Mines? 

Mr. Braptey. We do not do coal analyses, Dr. Fenton. All of 
those are done by the Bureau of Mines for us at the Pittsburgh 
station. . 

The work that we are doing in our coal laboratory is basic research 
on the microscopic properties of coal, which help us in understanding 
the particular characteristics of coal and in determining, or predicting, 
what certain kinds of coals can be used for. It is really basic research 
aimed at finding out what kind of plant materials go to make up coal, 
and what significance they have in terms of the ultimate properties of 
the coal. 

Mr. Fenron. Do you have any laboratories of your own? 

Mr. BrapLey. What do you mean? 

Mr. Fenron. Any physical properties? 

Mr. Brapuiey. Well, that is a laboratory of our own at Columbus. 
It is a small laboratory. There are only two or three people there. 
We do not have any laboratories that do the same sort of things that 
the Bureau of Mines does on coal at all. There is no duplication. In 
fact, this man heading up our laboratory in Columbus was transferred 
to us from the Bureau of Mines to do this kind of work, which needed 
to be done, but which was not properly part of their function. 

Dr. Wratuer. This also has a very practical application in that it 
gives criteria on which you can correlate one coal with another, in the 
case of one lensing out and another one coming in. 

Mr. Brapuey. It has two other practical aspects. We know that 
certain coals contain uranium, for instance, and the Atomic Energy 
Commission is interested in certain of them for that potential byprod- 
uct use. We want to know why some of them contain uranium and 
why others do not contain uranium, and the same is true for 
germanium. 

Mr. Frenron. I was going to ask that question a few seconds ago, 
because I notice that the ‘y are doing some prospecting in my area now 
in the anthracite region for uranium. 

Mr. Brapuey. Yes, sir; we are doing that work for the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 

Mr. Frenron. They also think that there is some oil up in the 
anthracite region now. 

Mr. Brapuey. I understand so. 


CapiTaAL OuTLay FOR BUILDING SPACE 


Mr. Fenton. You have an item here of $900,000, for a space 
utilization program which began in 1952. 

Will you give us more details? 

Dr. WrarHer. That item rose out of our deplorable housing situa- 
tion here in Washington. We are doing business at the present time 
in Washington in 14 different buildings, and to get any orderly 
arrangement of our business is almost impossible under the housing 
conditions. 
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We early recognized the fact that we were going to have to establish 
service centers at various parts of the Country. We are establishing 
four such centers, one in Washington, another in the Mississipp; 
Valley, another in the Rocky Mountain region, and another in the 
Pacific coast region. 

Each year we make some progress in getting more adequate housing, 

These two appropriations of $900,000 for 1952 and 1953 were made 
to the Survey in order to have Public Buildings recondition a part 
of the old arms plant in Denver for our use. 

The $960,000 requested for 1954 is a similar item which I would like 
to have our executive officer explain to you because he has had charge 
of the operation and can tell you exactly what is involved. 

Mr. Fenton. All right, Mr. Mowitt, if you will briefly describe this 
item we will appreciate it. 


THE ARMS PLANT AT DENVER 


Mr. Mowrrr. When we first started alterations on the arms plant 
at Denver we expected to be able to cover the cost for about $2,100,000. 

Mr. Fenton. Is this similar to a regional setup? 

Mr. Mowirrt. It is a consolidation of much of the facilities we need 
in the Rocky Mountain area to do work in that region. 

Because of the increase in prices while the contract was under way 
we found that we had to postpone about $297,000 worth of work. 

When we found we were not going to be able in 1953 to fulfill the 
whole program, we carefully selected the work to be postponed in 
order that no portion of the development of any part of the project 
be left incomplete and unfit for use. We had to leave out one whole 
wing, the north wing, and all painting except for the primary painting 
that was done on the outside to preserve materials, and certain other 
items amounting in all to about $297,000. This postponed work 
accounts for the first part of the $900,000 in 1954. 

Dr. Wratuer. There is one item in this first part that I think you 
should mention; that is the $70,000 covering the installation of labora- 
tory equipment which is already purchased. In other words, it would 
be very unwise to defer the installation of that equipment. This 
amount is included for the installation of the laboratory equipment 
which was purchased out of the prior appropriation. 


WEST COAST AREA 


Mr. Mowirr. There are two other items included in the $900,000. 
One of them has to do with the center which is under development 
on the west coast. 

We have tried, in every case, to stay out of the high-cost rental 
areas. Except in Denver, we have not proposed constructing or to 
have the Government construct; and we have attempted to work on 
a lease basis with the option to purchase whenever legislation will 
permit us to purchase. 

The west coast area will be accommodated largely in the center that 
we are starting at Palo Alto; the General Services Administration has 
signed a contract there for the use of a privately constructed building 
of about 40,000 square feet, which will cost us about $1.31 per square 
foot a year to rent. 
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In these buildings that we lease, we have to furnish equipment that 
is peculiar to our tenancy. 

The $250,000 for Palo Alto would include $135,000 for laboratory 
benches, sinks, and hoods which have to be installed in the building; 

$20,000 for library and storage shelving; and $70,000 for movable 
partitions. In this way the basic rent is kept low, and we can then 
adapt the building to our use without any additional rental expenses. 

Then there is $25,000 for the plumbing and other utilities that are 
needed in excess of that which would be required in a normal building. 


EQUIPMENT FOR NEW BUILDING IN WASHINGTON AREA 


The third part of the $900,000 is to provide ourselves with equip- 
ment which we would put into a Washington building. As Dr. 
Wrather has said, we now occupy about 397,000 square feet of space 
in the Washington metropolitan area, scattered among 14 or 15 
different buildings, accommodating about 2,000 people. A large por- 
tion of these 2,000 people are here in Washington because our field 
headquarters are here. 

For example, in Arlington, over in Virginia, we have some 506 
people who service the Atlantic area, so far as mapping is concerned. 

In addition, out of the 2,000 there are about 300 more people who 
really are field personnel for the Atlantic States area who happen to 
be located in Washington. 

We have found, through inquiry, that private capital would be 
more than willing to build us a building in which we could consolidate 
these people who are now so scattered. 

The rent for this building cannot be determined, of course, until 
bids are taken; but the Bureau of the Budget feels, and we feel, and 
the General Services Administration feels the same way, that no 
additional rent should have to be appropriated by Congress for this 
building because we will relinquish high-cost downtown space to 
compensate for it. We ought to be able to get a building that would 
accommodate us, with about 440,000 square feet in it, for something 
less than $2 a square foot. 

In moving into this building on a lease basis, certain things should 
be done in order that we would not have to stop operations in our 
present location; for to do so would not only mean a serious inter- 
ruption to and delay in the work, but would cost a considerable sum 
of money in continuing payrolls. Therefore, we have asked for three 
items to cover printing presses that should be ordered in 1954 to be 
available for installation in the building in 1955. 

The rest of the money, about $231,000, is for laboratory benches 
and fixed installations that should be put into that building so that 
they would be available for use as fast as the building is completed. 

We cannot afford to close down the printing plant completely and 
pay the staff during the long period of time it would take us to move 
these presses; we are not asking for these presses in addition to the 
capacity we already have. They would be a replacement for the 
old presses which should not be moved to the new building. 

Dr. WratHer. Replacement of obsolete presses. 

Mr. Fenton. Do you intend to get a new building? 

Mr. Mowirr. We hope to, sir, on a lease basis. 

Mr. Frenron. On a lease basis? 


30433 
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Mr. Mowirr. Yes, sir. We have 1 building here in Washington, 
some 40,000 square feet of shop and warehouse space, that we acquired 
within the last vear on a lease basis, for which we pay less than $1 a 
square foot. 

Mr. Fenron. How much of this breakdown is for new equipment? 

Mr. Mowirrr. About $360,000 of the $900,000 would be for new 
equipment in all 3 locations. 

Mr. FEenron. Seite you acquired the buildings or are you on a fair 
way to acquiring the buildings you need? 

Mr. Mowirr. In Denver we have Federal space and we are well 
along with its alteration. It should be completed so that we could 
move in within the next few months. 

In Palo Alto we have entered into a lease, or the General Services 
Administration has entered into a lease for us, to provide 40,000 square 
feet. 

Dr. Wrarner. They have provided for the private construction of 
the building and its lease to us. 

Mr. Mowirr. Here in Washington so far we have just plans. 

Mr. Fenton. And some of this $360,000 for new equipment is for 
those planned buildings? 


NEED FOR NEW BUILDING IN WASHINGTON AREA 


Mr. Mowirr. About $231,000 is for the planned building here in 
Washington. We have not yet entered into any contract. We have 
only drawn plans and are working with the General Services Adnim- 
istration in working out the general allocation of space. 

Dr. Wratuer. Our space situation, particularly here in Washington 
has deteriorated very rapidly in recent years. 

There is now no place we can go to get our operations consolidated, 
where we feel we would get efficiency. I feel that where there is 
waste and inefficiency it is due to the fact that we are scattered all 
over the map, and we have been in this condition here for the last 4 
or 5 years or longer. We have been considering what might be done 
about it for years. We have discussed it with the Secretary’s Office, 
we have disccused it with the General Services Administration, and 
we have discussed in on the outside to see what might be available in 
the way of buildings to be constructed that would meet our needs on 
a rental basis, and the only consideration is economy in operation, 
because I hate to see us go on as we are with the inefficiency which we 
are totally unable to cure until we can get more rational space in which 
to house our staff. 

I do not look for any improvement in the present situation in down- 
town Washington. But there are many of our operations which can 
be conducted better by being detached from the confusion and the 
congestion of downtown Washington. It can be done more ‘econom- 
ically and cheaper, and we are constantly giving consideration to that. 
This is merely a progress report on trying to cure the situation here 
in Washington, which is a source of headaches and annoyances for 
everybody. 

It is a fact that we have demands made on us to do certain jobs, and 
we have to turn them down because we have no place in which to 
conduct the operation. Oftentimes they are involved in security 
operations, which are very hot jobs from a classification standpoint. 
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We cannot consider them because we do not have the facilities in 
which to house the operation, the money in these instances coming 
to us by transfer from other agencies for particular types of work. 

Mr. Norrevvy. Pursuing that just one step further before I go into 
something in which I have a personal interest. When the Interior 
Department Building was constructed, was it not intended to house 
all of the agencies of the Interior Department’ ? 

Dr. Wratuer. | understand that was the original plan. Going 
back a little further, Mr. Norrell, the old Interior Building is now the 
General Services Administration. Building. Some 40 years ago an 
appropriation was made by Congress for a building to house the Geo- 
logical Survey. Before actual construction began, Secretary Lane, 
who was Secretary of the Interior—and at that time the Interior 
Department was scattered through a number of buildings—conceived 
the idea of getting the consent of Congress for a larger building and for 
adding wings onto it. That resulted in the old Interior Building, 
completed in 1917. The new Interior Building was first planned to 
house the whole Interior Department, but for various reasons the 
building as finally constructed in 1937 had a much reduced floor space, 
and could not care for the entire Department. Because the Survey 
had many facilities built into the old Interior Building for their par- 
ticular use—for instance, the press room, the library, and chemical and 
other laboratories—the Geological Survey remained in the old building. 

Thereafter, the old building was assigned to the new Federal Works 
Administration, later the General Services Administration—it was 
removed from Interior to new control—and from that time on we have 
been subjected to continued pressure for that space. In other words, 
demands for this space have been great. We have had to give up a 
part of our occupancy in that building because of the pressures that 
have been brought on us for housing by the General Services Admin- 
istration, who have their own headquarters in that building and who 
are responsible for the housing of all Government agencies. It is a 
source of continuing harassment, and it interferes with our operation, 
because we are suddenly called upon to vacate a group of offices and 
move. 

Mr. Norreuu. Now, if this arrangement is worked out to have 
private capital construct a building, are you going to wind up again 
with the thing being taken over by the Interior De ‘partment or some 
other agency ‘of the Government? 

Dr. Wratuer. I do not know, although I think not. 

Mr. Norrety. That is a hazard we always have to be aware of. 

Dr. WratHeER. Yes. 

Mr. Norrewu. I can think of a lot of organizations in the Interior 
Department which undoubtedly have a lot of the space—or some 
space, anyway—that are not as important as the Geological Survey. I 
consider the Geological Survey as one of the very important agencies 
of the Interior Department, and it seems to me, with as much space 
as we have in that great building and the other smaller and older 
buildings, that the Geological Survey ought to be taken care of among 
the No. 1 agencies. 

I notice that map on the wall shows all of your geological mineral- 
resources surveys in our program. Does it not? 

Dr. WratuHer. Yes, sir. Those current in our program. 
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Mr. Norre.t. I like that. You have not been having that here- 
tofore; have you? 

Dr. Wratuer. This type of display map is a new approach. In 
other words, we tried to get our program down in graphic form so you 
could take a look at it. 

Mr. Norre.u. I want to compliment you on that. You can look 
on the map and tell where this kind of work is being done throughout 
the United States. 

Dr. WratHeEr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norretu. Now, I notice in my own State there are three 
markings. What are they? 


SURVEY WORK IN ARKANSAS 


Mr. Brap.ey. In these two areas geological mapping is going on 
to aid the discovery of oil. That is a rather important area in through 
that part of Arkansas now. The geology is very complex and the 
oil companies are beating paths to our doors seeking our geologic maps. 

This one [indicating] is a project undertaken for the Defense Ma- 
terials Procurement Agency on columbium in the Magnet Cove area 
That is an area where both columbium and titanium are known to 
exist, but it is not thoroughly understood nor is it known how much 
columbium and titanium might be taken out of there or what else 
might be found in the surrounding area. 

Mr. Norreii. What do you do with columbium? 

Mr. Brapuey. That is used as a high-temperature alloy in jet-engine 
parts. I do not know for which parts. 

Mr. Norrevi. Are you now making any surveys regarding bauxite 
or barite in that general area? 

Mr. Brapuey. We are about to start some work—at least, we have 
some planned—on barite, but the work on the bauxite, we feel, i 
pretty well done. We know pretty well what the resources are. 

Mr. Norreuu. I wish you would give me a breakdown for the record 
of the columbium and barite which you have mentioned. We will 
not go into it now, but just for the record, I would say this is one item, 
if we are financially able, we should pursue as rapidly as possible. We 
must find new minerals in this country. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Columbium and Barite Project in Arkansas 


Columbium, zirconium, titanium, and beryllium have been found in significant 
amounts in some of the rocks and minerals of Magnet Cove, and at least two 
neighboring areas appear to have some promise of economic mineralization. 

The objective of this project is to make a detailed petrologic and geochemical 
study of the rocks in the Magnet Cove area in order to better understand the 
origin and geochemical environment of columbium and associated’ elements. 
The area will be remapped at an appropriate scale in order to gain further knowl- 
edge of the petrology, intrusive history, and structure of the alkalic rock complex 
and its relation to the surrounding sedimentary rocks. 

When the distribution, composition, and quantity of the various rock types 
are understood, the resources of beryllium, columbium, zirconium, and other 
metals can be appraised. 

Methods of study: (1) Because of thick soil cover and general lack of outcrops, 
some techniques will have to be developed to permit plane-table mapping (scale 
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1:6,000) of the saprolite cover. Panning of weathered materials and crushed 
rock and hand augering will be used as mapping aids. (2) Drilling for geologic 
information in critical areas. (3) Sample each unit mapped for: (a) thin-section 
study; (b) complete chemical analyses of each important rock type; (c) spectro- 
graphic analyses particularly for minor elements; (d) mineral separation and 
identification with chemical, spectrographic, X-ray, and optical studies of the 
mineral separates. 

In addition to the plane-table mapping at 1:6,000, some areas will be mapped at 
scales of 1:600 or 1:1200. Project started February 1 and fieldwork will be com- 
pleted by June 1954. Reports, to be published as a bulletin or professional paper, 
should be completed by June 1955. 

The Malvern, Ark., topographic map, scale 1:62,500 was released in 1947, and 
aerial photographs are available. 

Technical services to be provided by Survey chemical laboratories include thin 
sections of rocks and ores, and many chemical and spectrographic analyses. 

Barite occurs in a folded syncline that plunges downward toward the Magnet 
Cove igneous plug. The deposit is being mined from an open pit within 2 miles of 
the cove. Asa part of the Magent Cove project, geologic studies will be made to 
determine the relation of the barite to the Magnet Cove igneous rocks. If a 
genetic relationship can be established, the geologists will have clues to guide 
exploration for concealed barite deposits in other structures within the vicinity of 
the Magnet Cove igneous plug. 


Dr. Wratuer. I think it is highly essential to do the research work 
that the Geological Survey is engaged in, which is very difficult to 
evaluate from a dollars-and-cents standpoint. 

Mr. Norrexu. There is no doubt about that. 


Water Resources INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. Fenron. At this point, we will insert, for the record, the table 
on page 23 and all of page 21 of the justifications. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


. hevt ria- . istimate 
Subactivity gr kad oh Decrease Base, 1954 I a | Increases 


(a) Federal program P $2, 687, 000 | $40,000 | $2,647,000 | $3, 260,000 | $613, 000 
b) Federal-State program__- | 3, 500, 000 . Sy 3, 500, 000 3, 700, 000 | 200, 000 


, 960, 000 | 813, 000 


Total... ee 6, 187, 000 40, 000 6, 147, 000 
| } 


WATER RESOURCES INVESTIGATIONS 


A recent consumer survey shows that the scientific and unbiased factual in- 
formation collected on the Nation’s water resources is an increasingly vital factor 
in Maintaining today’s economy. During fiscal year 1952 alone the Geological 
Survey received specific requests for water facts from: 

Number of 

Requests 
Other Federal agencies 4, 500 
State agencies i... ck 1, 600 
Cities, counties, and water districts 1, 400 
Commercial establishments 3, 800 
2, 000 


13, 300 
The water data requested above were for the following predominant purposes: 
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Number of Number of 
requests requests 


Military establishments 200 | Pollution__---- 1, 700 
Industrial water supply and Interstate and _ international 
location _ 700 allocations fe ate 200 
Municipal water supply 800 | Fish and wildlife, recreation _ - - 200 
Hydroelectric power 700 | Land -use, or soil conservation _ 300 
Flood control and/or naviga- Highway and bridge design - - - 200 
tion. _ -_- 2, 500 | Litigation - - - : alec atgnis a 200 
Flood forecasting_-- od , 000 | Undisclosed 900 
Irrigation ' , 300 | Other- haces 700 
Rural water supply- 200 | — 
Drainage 500 | GE a ees are 3, 300 
The above direct-transaction type of business is only a portion of the use of the 
products of water investiga “ons. Many hundreds of additional requests for 
current data on stream discharge, water level, ete., have made it necessary for 
many of the Survey’s local water offices to prepare current periodic statements 
which total over 20,000 individual issuances for 1952. By such reports the Nation 
has begun to more successfully manage its already well harnessed water sources. 


Mr. Fenton. For water resources investigations, you are asking for 
$6,960,000, which is an increase of $813,000 over the 1953 appropria- 
tion. Will you give us a little detailed information on that? 


DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM 


Dr. Wrarner. In connection with water, the same is true there as is 
true in the other items we have discussed. There is no introduction of 
anything new in the program, It is an extension of work we have been 
doing consistently for years, and Mr. Paulsen, the chief hydraulic 
engineer, can answer any of the details that you want to go into in 
regard to the particular items involved. You are familiar with the 
surface water investigations, the underground-water program, the 
sedimentation program, and the chemic al qualit y-of- water program. 
There is another item which is relatively small. That is the soil and 
moisture program, in which we do a certain amount of work for 
agencies of the Interior Department in the administration of lands 
under Interior supervision. 

The work is divided into five activities, and it is pretty well set forth 
on the chart behind vou here, which does not represent any organiza- 
tion pattern. For simplicity in display, it merely indicates larger 
areas—somewhat similar areas—of the United States with all the ap- 
propriated and transferred money that is spent. The bars represent 
dollars that are being spent, the red being from the direct appropria- 
tions. The green represents the amount from the States and munici- 
palities. Other Federal agencies are represented by the yellow at the 
top. Inother words, the bars are all comparable and represent dollars 
of expenditures in those areas for those various activities. The circu- 
lar diagrams are not to be considered in the same category; because 
they represent the objectives for which the money is spent, whether 
for agricultural, irrigation, or for flood-control forecasting or conserva- 
tion. Those merely show roughly the amounts that are spent for 
those various objectives in the different areas. The bars shown repre- 
sent money and the circles represent the objectives for which the 
money 1s spent. 

If you will direct any questions to Mr. Paulsen, I am sure he will be 
glad to supplement in any way he can, sir. 
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FLOOD AND SEDIMENTATION SURVEYS IN COOPERATION WITH THE CORPS 
OF ENGINEERS 


Mr. Fenron. Does the Corps of Engineers rely solely on your geo- 
logical surveys for flood surveys, or do they do some of their own? 
How about sedimentation surveys? 

Mr. PAuLsEN. They cooperate quite extensively with the Geological 
Survey on all water investigational problems, including sedimentation 
investigations. However, they do quite a lot of sedimentation work 
themselve 8, especially in the Missouri River basin on the main stem 
of the Missouri River. We handle practically all of the sedimentation 
investigation in the Missouri Basin except on the main stem. The 
Corps of Engineers do that themselves on the ground that they feel a 
responsibility for the various reservoirs they are building, and while 
we have discussed the whole matter of cooperation with them on the 
main stem and have done some work on the main stem in collaboration 
with them, nevertheless, the corps feel that, as they have the responsi- 
bility with respect to the operation of the reservoirs when they are 
completed, they desire to perform the sedimentation work on the main 
stem. 


INCREASED INTEREST IN GROUND AND UNDERGROUND WATER 


Mr. Fenton. I notice you have a lot of requests for water data- 
requests going up into the thousands. What is the situation regarding 
ground and unde rground water throughout the country at the present 


time. 

Mr. Pau.tsen. Well, there is a tremendous growing interest in our 
ground-water reservoirs in practically all parts of the country, and 
we are doing what we can to make available the information that can 
be used to those who desire to develop the ground-water resources 
either for supplementary supplies or for original supplies in connection 
with industry and agriculture. 

The increase in the interest in ground water has developed very 
rapidly since the end of the war. In fact, during the war it became 
an acute problem. With so many defense industries and military 
establishments, it was difficult to find surface-water supplies that were . 
economical of development, and fortunately we had substantial in- 
formation but not nearly enough to help out in many instances. <A 
creat deal of money was saved in developing the underwater supplies 
at strategic points, and development has gone on everywhere at an 
increased pace all over the country. The interest is tremendous. We 
kept a record of the requests and inquiries that we get directly for a 
year just to determine how that interest is growing, where the interest 
lies, in what amount, and in what localities. It was quite a revelation 
to see how the requests came in from not only Federal agencies but 
from industries, municipalities, consulting engineers, consulting geol- 
ogists, and everyone that has to do with the development of water in 
one way or another. Those requests ran into the thousands, and even 
during World War II the interest in water and the requirements for 
water developed to such an extent that we had to make somewhere 
between 8,000 to 10,000 special reports for the War Production Board 
in connection with their activities and the allocation of materials and 
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supplies requested for additional development of water supplies 
largely in connection with industry. That trend is continuing upward. 

Mr. Frenron. We notice there is quite a controversy in “the Phil- 
adelphia area with reference to an industrial plant. It concerns the 
distribution of water from the Delaware River to the States of New 
York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey. I suppose, as long as we develop 
these great industrial plants, we are going to have this problem. 

Mr. Pauusen. I might add it is perhaps unfortunate that they 
have been unable to solve the situation among the four principal 
States that are involved, but the Fairless steel plant, as you know, 
is developing its big plant at Morrisville, Pa., and they obtained a 
lot of our basic information as to the potentialities of the water 
supply from ground sources. We made a special report which was 
completed last year in Bucks County that I think had a great deal 
to do with the location of that plant. 


INVESTIGATIONS IN THE GRAND PRAIRIE REGION 


Mr. Frenvon. Before we adjourned this morning Mr. Norrell had 
a problem that he wanted me to take up with you, and I believe, 
Mr. Paulsen, you talked to him in regard to the problems. Can you 
elaborate for the record on any suggestions which you may have for 
the solving of Mr. Norrell’s problem, or have you any comments to 
make on it? 

Mr. Pautsen. Mr. Norrell, at the time we recessed for lunch, 
asked me about two things and to supply what information I could 
for the record. 

No. 1 is in connection with Grand Prairie region in the vicinity of 
been which is a large rice-producing area, “and the other relates 
to the water problems that are now being experienced in some of the 
bauxite mines in two of the counties of Arkansas. 

During the noon hour I made a few notes. First, in connection 
with the ground-water situation in the Stuttgart area or the Grand 
Prairie region in Arkansas, where they are very short of water for the 
irrigation of rice. That is one of the large rice-producing areas of the 
country, and there have been different programs proposed for bring- 
ing additional water into that area for rice production. TI think the 
Corps of Engineers have proposed some plans which are quite ex- 
pensive, and the Bureau of Reclamation has also made a proposal 
which is quite costly. But, in view of the fact that the Grand Prairie 
region is east of the 98th meridian and out of the area in which the 
sureau of Reclamation is authorized to work, the people in that area 
are now wondering if they won’t be able to develop enough water 
themselves by pumping and by artificially recharging the natural 
ground-water reserves. 

Mr. Frenron. They are very inconsistent there, I would say. 
The Reclamation Bureau does not mind coming east of that 98th 
meridian, as far as power is concerned. 

Mr. Pautsen. Well, I cannot answer that question; but, as I under- 
stand, the Bureau is not authorized to construct irrigation projects 
east of the 98th meridian, and that is basic in the law of 1902, which 
I do not think has ever been changed. 

Mr. Fenton. That is so far as irrigation is concerned? 

Mr. Pauusen. That is right, sir. 
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Mr. Fenton. I am talking about the Reclamation Bureau as a 
whole, though. They tie in power, of course, with reclamation and 
with irrigation. 


RECHARGING GROUND-WATER RESERVOIRS 


Mr. Pautsen. Mr. Norrell asked me if I would make a brief state- 
ment about the artificial recharging of ground-water reservoirs, 
which I told him I would attempt to do. I have a few notes here in 
regard to it. There is much information about artificial recharging. 

Mr. Fenton. If you will, get it and insert it in the record. 

Mr. Pauusen. I will be glad to do that. However, in connection 
with the Grand Prairie region, I might briefly mention what we know 
about it now. 

The Survey has not made an intensive investigation of artificial 
recharge in the Grand Prairie region, because we have not had the 
funds to doit, but we have a general knowledge of the problem. We 
think we know about how the program ought to be tackled if we had 
the funds with which to do it, and this is what I would suggest for 
consideration at this time. 

The ground water for irrigation in the Grand Prairie region is 
obtained from two sources. By far the greater part of the supply is 
from sands and gravels of Pleistocene age that lie at depths of 30 to 

250 feet, but a relatively small amount is obtained from beds of 
Tertiary age that lie at depths up to 400 to 1,000 feet. 

In 1943 the pumpage from the shallow Pleistocene wells was about 
261,000 acre-feet, and the total pumpage from the deep Tertiary wells 
and surface water was about 300,000 acre-feet. The total area irri- 
gated in 1943 was 165,000 acres, but they have irrigated much more 
than that for which there is not an adequate water supply under 
present conditions. 

The consumption of water from the principal source of supply is 
greater than the quantity that is added annually by natural recharge. 
The principal source, according to available data, has a perennial 
yield of about 1 35,000 acre- feet, which is sufficient for the wrigation 
of about 75,000 acres of rice or slightly less than half the acreage that 
was irrigated. ; 

Taking the Grand Prairie area as an experimental area, we propose 
to conduct experiments in the principles of artificial rec aie by means 
of wells of the three principal types—screened, gravel packed, and 
horizontal collectors—and also by means of surface ponding or water 
ww Preparatory to this experimentation, we propose to 

varry out preliminary research for the purpose of further defining the 
sori of the area and to program and plan the experimentation. 
This is highly essential because the installations necessary for adequate 
experimentation will cost upward of $350,000 and should accordingly 
be designed and located with care. 

The preliminary phases are being carried forward on a very small 
scale this year. It is hoped to increase the effort substantially next 
year and in 1955 to begin the full-scale experimentation. 

Now, because the total program of ground-water investigation in 
Arkansas is cooperative and amounts to less than $30,000 per year, 
we can do only a very small part of the basic research which is nated 
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to plan a more extensive and intensive program in connection with 
the artificial recharge of that area. 

Mr. Fenton. I do not think there would be any objection to your 
revising and extending your remarks in regard to the question Mr. 
Norrell wanted to discuss. 

Mr. Pautsen. Well, I assume this is about what he wanted at 
this stage, but we would be only too glad to extend those remarks if 
you think it is nec essary. 

Mr. Fenton. Well, whatever you think is necessary in order to 
furnish Mr. Norrell with the proper information. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Ground-water reservoirs are like surface reservoirs in that they store water for 
future use. But, if the rate of use over a long period of time exceeds the rate of 
inflow, the reservoir responds with lowering water levels and eventually it may 
godry. A ground-water reservoir is replenished by infiltration from precipitation 
or from streams, but the rate of infiltration may be such that much of the water 
escapes over the surface. In this case, the amount of infiltration could be in- 
creased if the water could be ponded so that infiltration would proceed over a 
greater time interval. This process is called artificial recharge. 

In some places the ground-water reservoir may be covered by impermeable 
material so that recharge is very slow. In sucha case, it is possible to recharge the 
reservoir artificially by introducing water into it through wells or shafts. 

Both methods are used successfully to increase the amount of water available 
from ground-water reservoirs in various parts of the country. However, because 
each ground-water reservoir has its individual characteristics, the procedures that 
are successful in one area may not be successful in another, and in the absence of 
an adequate background of scientific data it is not always possible to predict the 
scope or value of artificial-recharge experiments that might be undertaken. 
There is urgent need for experimentation and research designed to clarify the 
complex prine iples involve od. 

anes ‘ial recharge by ponding or spre . ling water over the surface is practiced 
on the largest scale in this country in California. The outstanding example of 
artificial recharge through wells is on Long Island, N. Y., where in Brooklyn and 
Queens hundreds of wells receive water that has been used only for cooling. In 
this case it is not an impermeable laver over the aquifer that makes the use of 
wells necessary; it is the high land values and the epee of using sizable 
tracts for ponding. In the west basin near Los Angeles, Calif., the present sea- 
water encroachment probably can be stopped only by means of artificial recharge 
along the coast. In some places the recharge can be done by water spreading or 
ponding; in others, however, a bed of clay lies over the aquifer and wells or shafts 
will be necessary. An analogous situation exists in the Grand Prairie region, 
Arkansas, where the clayey subsoil that makes rice flooding possible may make 
artificial recharge by water spreading impracticable. (See report prepared by 
Geological Survev and Arkansas Agricultural Experiment Station, Ground Water 
Supplies for Rice Irrigation in the Grand Prairie Region, Arkansas, University of 
Arkansas Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 457, June 1945.) Thus, if 
artificial recharge is to be practiced in this overdeveloped aquifer, it presumably 
will have to be done through wells or shafts. 

In all cases, because of the generally high cost of artificial-recharge operations 
in relation to the value of the water for its intended use, it is necessary to base 
the operations on adequate scientific information so as to be able to design the 
most economical system; otherwise, artificial recharge may prove to be entirely 
impractical, or at least more costly than some alternate method of obtaining the 
needed water. 


PROBLEMS DEALING WITH WATER IN BAUXITE MINES 

Dr. WratrHer. The matter of the water in the bauxite deposits is 

receiving some attention at the present time. In other words, it is 

under study at the present time to see what remedial measures might 

be undertaken to reduce pumpage and to make those additional re- 
serves of bauxite ores available for mining purposes. 
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Do you care to expand on that, Mr. Paulsen? 

Mr. Pau.tsen. I promised Mr. Norrell I would make a short state- 
ment about it. 

The bauxite district of Arkansas, near the center of the State in 
Pulaski and Saline Counties, about 20 miles southwest of Little Rock, 
covefs an area of about 300 square miles and produces more than 90 
percent of the bauxite ore of aluminum mined in the United States. 
The ore is obtained both by open pit mines and by underground 
mines. At present some of the companies are mining ore at depths 
of several hundred feet. 

Flows of quicksand have prevented the mining of any ore from some 
ore bodies and have forced the abandonment of large ore bodies in 
some mines and in others have prevented the use of mining methods 
that will permit the maximum recovery of ore. <A single sand flow 
has forced the abandonment of as much as nearly 1 million tons of 
ore, which is 1 percent of the entire reserve, and more than half of 
the total amount of ore mined in 1951. The total amount of bauxite 
lost because of these flows of quicksand is not known, but certainly it 
is a very large amount. 

As the mines are deepened, the flows of quicksand become more 
common and severe. A large part of the reserve ore in the Arkansas 
bauxite district cannot be considered available until the flow of quick- 
sand can be controlled. Representatives of the mining companies 
report that the biggest contribution that could be made to the bauxite 
mining industry in Arkansas would be a study that would lead to the 
control of the quicksand flows. 

An investigation of the hydrologic conditions in the district may 
lead to a method of control of the quicksand. A beginning on such a 
study is proposed this fiscal year at an estimated cost of $3,000. We 
have started this fiscal year to make such an investigation with some 
degree of success, but it will have to be carried on a considerable while 
longer. 

MINING HYDROLOGY 


Mr. Fenron. What does the Survey do in mining hydrology that 
the Bureau of Mines cannot do? 

Mr. Pauusen. Well, I am not too familiar with what the Bureau of 
Mines is doing in the way of hydrologic research at some of the mines, 
but I do know we are doing some work, particularly in the Lron Moun- 
tain Range in Michigan that has helped the mining industries through 
the State very appreciably in determining the quantity of water, 
where it comes from and how it can be handled in connection with safe 
mining operations and for the redevelopment of mines that otherwise 
would have been abandoned. That work is being extended into rather 
critical mining areas where water would be a problem. 

Dr. WrarnHerR. That is a field that is relatively new in our water 
studies, Dr. Fenton, in recent years, and the Bureau of Mines is con- 
cerned with underwater operations, which are the heart of the opera- 
tion of a mine. Our work is directed toward the study of the entire 
water condition in an area to see whether water can be kept out of the 
mine and to keep the hazards reduced and to give the mining companies 
some idea of what they will have to handle. 

Our work is not concerned with the Bureau of Mines’ technologic 
work. It ties in more nearly with the type of work which we do in 
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evaluating underg. ound water resources. The work offers great prom- 
ise. For instance, in the zine district in Pennsylvania there is an 
enormous water problem due to the water in the dolomites that lie 
over the top of the ore, and it has been a tremendously expensive 
process to develop shafting down through that water. 

The same thing is true in Nevada where there is an ore body that 
lies below an enormous supply of water, and the water has to be kept 
out. 

The water problem in Tennessee is serious, and we think we could 
do a great deal to help those conditions with the proper study of water 
conditions, which I think is valuable and which I think offers promise 
of some relief in the mining industry in securing ore that otherwise 
would be impossible to mine economically because of the enormous 
cost of handling that water. 

I do not think the work is competitive with the work that the Bureau 
of Mines does. 

RADIOACTIVITY OF WATER 


Mr. Fenron. How does the Geological Survey work tie into the 
work of the Atomic Energy Commission and the Public Health Service 
on radioactivity of water? Are there duplications? 

Mr. Pautsen. No sir; there are not. Some work, of course, is 
financed by the Atomic Energy Commission and has to do solely with 
the elimination of atomic wastes. The Public Health Service, of 
course, also does work for the Atomic Energy Commission, but the 
two fields are entirely separate. However, we collaborate closely with 
the Public Health Service in many fields of operation where their work 
and our work come pretty close together, especially in the field of 
water quality. 

Dr. Wratuer. There is some work going on there, Dr. Fenton, in 
the quality of water that is important. In other words, there is a 
certain amount of work being done to determine the amount of radio- 
activity in water. You have to know what the normal mineralization 
is because some of these streams have been carrying radioactive mate- 
rial, and they have been used without detrimental effect. But until 
you have a baseline from which you can calculate atomic waste, you 
have no ground for determining the degree of contamination which has 
been derived from atomic-energy plants. In other words, what we 
are trying to do is to get the bac kground information from which to 

calculate the radioactivity so the cause can be accounted for and traced 
back to original cause. You will find that described on page 31 of the 
justifications, 
BUREAU FIELD OFFICES 


Mr. Jensen. I have noticed your map which hangs on the wall 
shows that the United States is divided into a number of diffe rent 
sections. You do not call those different sections “regions’’; do you? 

Dr. Wratuer. No, sir. They have no reference to the distribution 
of water. They are merely convenient groups of States for this 
display purpose; the map would be too complex and illegible if such 
information were put on it for each State separately. 

Mr. Jensen. You do not have regional offices in those areas? 

Dr. Wraruer. No, sir; they do not have regional offices. Our 
work, of course, is distributed far and side all over the country because 
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of the nacure of it and the cooperation we have to maintain, which 
necessitates our maintaining a large number of outposts. Those are 
not administrative or organizational regions. 


CHEMICAL QUALITY INVESTIGATIONS——-SALINE WATER 


Mr. JeNsEN. I note on page 27 of the justifications under the head- 
ing of ‘Chemical quality investigations,” you are asking for $426,000. 
[t appears to me that this is a duplicating effort. You are not dupli- 
cating these services, but the Bureau of Reclamation is attempting, 
| believe, under the law, to duplicate the things you are trying to do 
by searching for a method to take the chemicals, minerals, and foreign 
matter out of water to make it usable for human consumption 

We passed a law last year which provided there should be $2 million 
spent in the next 5 years to investigate the possibility of desalting and 
demineralizing water of all kinds to make it usable for irrigation and 
human consumption. 

I might tell you that a supplemental request was made last year 
for $400,000 after that law was passed. The House took no action 
and the Senate put in $125,000. The Bureau came before the com- 
mittee the other day with a supplemental request for $275,000 more 
that they wanted to use in fiscal 1953. The committee allowed them 
$50,000 more. We were not at all convinced that the program is 
going forward in a manner that would justify the $275,000, and some 
of us questioned the justification for even spending $50,000 in fiscal 
1953. Now they are coming before the committee again and have 
asked for $400,000 for fise al 1954. 

I know it is duplicating to some degree, but my question is, in your 
organization, with the knowledge you ‘have of the water of this Nation 
and the xe rience you have had over these many years, is not your 
agency, the Geological Survey, best suited to handle this entire mat- 
ter? You have been getting ‘appropriations for a number of years 
for this very thing that we are being asked to spend money for. I 
presume you have worked on this proble m for years. 

Dr. Wratuer. So far as technical personnel is concerned, I think 
we would be capable of handling that type of problem. You realtze 
in the past the areas of unusable water have been more or less over- 
looked because of the pressure to find water that can be used im- 
mediately. There has been a lack of study of these saline waters, 
waters that are just slightly over the limit of usability. 

Now, with the increased pressure for additional water supplies, it 
becomes necessary to go back and look at these areas. The areas 
which offer the most promise are those areas which are just beyond 
the range of usability. There are known to be considerable areas 
throughout the West of water of that character. It is true that up 
to the present time the expense of desalting water has been so great 
that it is not advisable except in small amounts. You are quite aware 
of the efforts of the Navy during the war in taking salt water and 
purifying it of its mineral content for naval use and for military use. 
Those are expensive operations. There are some new techniques 
which are known, but which I do not think have been fully evaluated, 
and they are quite expensive. 

There is always the hope, with the further knowledge we will gain, 
that we will be able to cut down the cost and make a greater amount 
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of water available. 1 think that work is related to the type of work 
and the investigations we have done in water. 
Does that answer your question? 


POSSIBILITY OF TURNING THE SALINE WATER PROBLEM OVER TO 
GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


Mr. Jensen. Yes; it does, Dr. Wrather, to some degree, but what 
I am trying to ascertain is this: Is it not a fact that the Geological 
Survey, so “far as any Federal agency is concerned, has spent more 
time and has more already skilled men in the art of purifying water 
and has gone further into the problem than any other Federal agenc y? 

Dr. Wratuer. We have done much work in determining the 
amounts and nature of minerals carried in the surface and underground 
water supplies of the country and have given thought to some of the 
problems of ameliorating their effects. 

Mr. JENSEN. So it appears to me that we have set up a duplicating 
organization within the Government to do the very thing that the 
Geological Survey has been doing for years. I think we are on the 
wrong track. I certainly feel we should turn that job over to the 
Geological Survey. In fact, I made a recommendation to the members 
of the Public Lands Committee to hold further investigations and 
further hearings on this saline-water problem and to try to come up 
with the answer. I have asked them if they would. not consider 
turning this whole matter back to the Geological Survey, and I am 
in hopes that they will have such a hearing and, if they do, no doubt 
they will call before the committee you and your men w ho have had 
much experience in this line. 

You have made some progress, have you not, Dr. Wrather, in this 
problem of demineralizing water and making it usable? 

Dr. Wratuer. | think we understand what the problem is. We 
have not gone into it to any great extent up to the present time, 
but we have participated as one of the groups in the Interior in the 
consideration of this matter which is now in their hands. We have 
had men sitting in with them in an advisory capacity during the 
progress of this work and, of course, it is a matter for Congress to 
determine as to who does the work. All I can say at the moment is 
that I think we are qualified to handle that kind of work. 

Mr. JENSEN. I believe you are, too. I believe you are better quali- 
fied by far than any other agency of the Government. 

Dr. Wratuer. Of course, C ongress lays down the line of authority 
as to what shall be done; they have the power of authority in deciding 
these things, and we try to live up to them to the very best of our 
ability. 

CaprraL Ourtay For BurItpING SPACE 


SCATTERED OFFICE SPACE IN THE DISTRICT 


Mr. Jensen. I understand that the office space of your department 
is scattered all over town. In how many different places do you have 
offices? 

Dr. WratHeER. About 15 places, I think it is. 

Mr. Jensen. Have you made any recommendation or do you want 
to make any recommendation along that line? 

Dr. Wrarner. We discussed the matter somewhat during your 
absence this morning, Mr. Jensen, in which we reviewed or made a 





kind of progress report on what our space situation is at the present 
time. We are in a very bad state, particularly in the metropolitan 
area of Washington. We have endeavored to the very best of our 
ability to get a more rational setup. It is true that a very large 
part of our work need not be done in downtown Washington, and it 
can be done more efficiently in a place on the outskirts of Washington. 
There is a great deal of it which we cannot remove far from Wash- 
ington because of the necessity for close integration with activities 
of the other Departments of the Government as evidenced by the 
large amount of assignments which we have. 


PROPOSED SOLUTION TO THE OFFICE SPACE PROBLEM 


Mr. JenseEN. What is your solution? 

Dr. Wraruer. The solution, as I see it, is a building definitely for 
Survey use, which will be suitable to our needs and which will lie on 
the outskirts of Washington, where it will be possible to maintain 
contact and liaison with other Government groups and where we can 
plan a more orderly conduct of our affairs. I feel that it is a great 
loss and a waste of public funds to have to do business as we are now 
having to do it. 

Mr. JENSEN. I am sure it is. 

Dr. Wratuer. We are not masters of our own destiny, because 
we are obliged to occupy office space and such other available space 
as is provided us by the General Services Administration. The only 
way I can see to cure that situation is to get a building of our own, 
designed for our use, where we can have some feeling of stability and 
security rather than being continually broken up into small segments 
and forced to go wherever we can find driblets of space to occupy. 

Mr. JENSEN. We know, of course, that your agency will always 
be a part of the Government, and it plays a very important part. 
It plays a great part in our civilian as well as our military life. So I 
would welcome, as one member of this committee, your recommenda- 
tions. I will even go so far as to welcome a definite building program. 

Dr. Wratuer. To date we have considered this project primarily 
in the light of rented space. We have found by investigation with 
private interests that they are willing to construct a building according 
to our needs and that we can pay for it in rentals which will be less 
than the cost of the space we now occupy. 

Mr. Jensen. And it would be much more efficient. 

Dr. WratHer. Yes, sir. We now occupy in Washington about 
397,000 square feet of space, all told, in these various places. 


OFFICE SPACE COSTS 


Mr. JENSEN. What does it cost per year? 

Dr. WratHer. I cannot give you that figure. I would have to 
obtain that for you. 

Mr. JENSEN. Put it in the record. Put into the record a statement 
that would show us as best you can why a building owned by the 
Government would pay for itself over a period of so many years. 

Dr. Wratuer. That offers this difficulty, Mr. Jensen. We would 
have to place an arbitrary value on the occupancy of space now owned 
by the Government, and it is difficult to make that evaluation. 
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Mr. Jensen. I know, but you can come rather close to it. 

Dr. Wratuer. I think Mr. Mowitt can suggest some figures. 

Mr. Mowrrr. We have made an_estimate of the annual rental 
value of all the space we now occupy. Taking into consideration the 
rent we pay commercially and the rent that the Government would be 
relieved of if it relinquished rental space downtown and moved into 
the Government space we now occupy, we have arrived at a figure of 
around $900,000 a year. 

Mr. Jensen. $900,000 a year? 

Mr. Mowirr. Yes, sir; for the 397,000 square feet. 

Mr. Jensen. Have you estimated approximately what the cost of 
the building would be? 

Dr. Wraruer. No, sir; we have not gone into that question. As I 
say, our consideration to date has been primarily in having a building 
constructed by private industry according to plans which we would 
submit, which building would be occupied on a rental basis. We feel 
that we can obtain space at a square-foot rental which will be a great 
saving to the Government. It would not involve the necessity for a 
Government-owned building unless pending legislation is passed 
which would, where advantageous, permit Government ownership 
through exercise of a recapture clause. 

Mr. Jensen. Do you know, Dr. Wrather, about how many square 
feet of space you need? 

Dr. Wratuer. About 440,000. 

Mr. Jensen. It is no difficult job or impossible job for a good 
contractor to tell you within 10 percent what a building of thai size 
will cost. 

Dr. Wratuer. We can get those figures. 

Mr. Jensen. I wish you would get those figures and send them to 
the clerk. The chances are we cannot get it done this year, but I 
think this committee should have that information. If you will get 
those figures and a statement as to why you feel this would be the 
best thing you could do both from an efficiency standpoint and from 
a financial standpoint, I would appreciate it. 

Dr. WratHer. Do you want that for the record? 

Mr. Jensen. Yes, sir. Without objection, I would like to have 
that placed in the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

In accord with the best information we have been able to obtain from com- 
mercial and Government sources we believe it would be more economical for the 
Government to lease-purchase than to construct, ed all factors are considered. 

On a 25-year-lease basis, a building such as the Geologic al Survey contemplates 
could probably be obtained for an annual payment of $1,250,000 writh the option 
to purchase for $1 at the end of the lease. The total cost to the Government 
for the 25-year period on this basis would be $ 31,250,000. The total cost for a 
similar period assuming Government construction, and an annual interest on 
the investment of 2)4 percent with amortization of the principal in lieu of deprecia- 
tion, would be $2 7100.00. 

These costs, however, ignore such factors as the cost of keeping the Government 
building in usable condition and the loss from taxes, both Federal and loeal, 
from the privately financed construction. Operating costs are assumed to be 


the same under both plans, and in both cases the building can be assumed to have 
reached its half life at the end of 25 years. 
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EQUIPMENT FOR SHALLOW-HOLE DRILLING 


Mr. Jensen. A few years ago we had some problems which 
confronted this committee regarding cooperative well drilling for 
municipalities. I would like to know how that program is going 
now. 

Dr. Wratuer. I think it is going along satisfactorily. I think 
we have leaned over backward to maintain our agreements with 
the well-drilling industry of the country. We are not interested 
in drilling wells with Government -owhed equipment if it can be 
satisfactorily contracted. There is only one minor problem that 
has come up lately, which we would like to discuss with you, and 
that is that there is a great need for our acquiring some shallow 
auger hole drilling equipment to obtain information from shallow 
holes not to exceed a depth of about 100 feet and a diameter of 
the hole of 4 or 5 inches. In other words, we need equipment which 
can be moved from place to place. At the present time we have 
a great need for such equipment for use in a program in Louisiana 
in which they are endeavoring to find the answer to a recharge 
problem in a rice-growing district in Louisiana. We need equip- 
ment of that sort, which we do not consider drilling equipment, 
with which we can quickly obtain information of that sort and 
analyze it to see what the possibilities are for water recharge. When 
we are through with it in one area we could move it to some other 
area. 

Mr. JENSEN. This machine would be entirely for your own use? 

Dr. WrarHer. Our own use entirely and merely for the purpose of 
acquiring information. 

Mr. JenNsEN. How much would such a machine cost? 

Mr. Pautsen. A totally equipped machine of that kind with power 
would cost about $4,000. 

Dr. Wratuer. It is the type of equipment that is used in shot- 
hole drilling in oil exploration. It is entirely portable and standard 
equipment. 

Mr. JENSEN. Certainly I can see the great need for a machine of 
that kind. And it would expedite your work; would it not? 

Dr. Wratuer. It certainly would expedite our work. We w ould 
not use drillers on it. It is the type of equipment that is commonly 
used in shallow exploration. We are just merely trying to get infor- 
mation as cheaply as we can. It cannot be construed in any manner 
as being a drilling operation. It is merely an auger hole—a shallow 
hole—to determine the information which we have to have to solve 
some of these water problems. 

Mr. JENSEN. Now, does the machine do this? 

Dr. Wratuer. We have not done anything about it. 

Mr. Pautsen. We have been doing it by handwork in part, which 
is slow and expensive. 

Mr. JENSEN. What do you mean by handwork? 

Mr. Pauusen. A hand auger. 

Mr. Jensen. How far down in the ground do you go with the 
hand auger? 

Mr. Pavusen. In certain kinds of material we can go down 40 to 
50 or more feet. 

Mr. Jensen. That is if you do not run across hard rock? 
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Mr. Pautsen. It is a very cumbersome and very slow operation, 
and the thing can be done much more expeditiously with power- 
driven equipment. 

Mr. JENSEN. You have a big problem in finding underground water; 
have vou not? 


Dr. Wraruer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. That is, for irrigation and human consumption? 

Dr. Wratuer. Yes, sir; and for industry. 

Mr. Jensen. And you can buy this machine for around $4,000? 

Dr. Wrarner. Yes; for four or five thousand dollars, which I think 
is the cost of the machine that we would utilize for that purpose. 
It is really for the purpose of obtaining information which is vital 
in solving some of these shallow-water proble ms. 

Mr. Fenron. Do you not have the same problem with other 
machinery that you need, too? Do you have any antiquated ma- 
chinery that you can modernize in other phases of your work in 
geology? 

Mr. Pavuisen. Speaking of the water end of it, we are doing test 
drilling by contract for the deeper holes and for specific jobs we 
contract that work with regular well-drilling concerns, which works 
all right and which we would always do. We do not want to do our 
own drilling even for test purposes, except for augering shallow holes. 


PERSONNEL 


POSSIBILITY OF REDUCING STAFF 





Mr. Jensen. I have just one more question. While this committee 

ants to give the Geological Survey everything it needs that will 
ie you to do the great and important job you have to do, and 
which is your responsibility, we always, of course. are hopeful that 
by new methods and by possibly a little reorganization we can save 
a few dollars here and there. 

Do you have any suggestions as to how you can make your agency 
more efficient with possibly less personnel and how you can consoli 
date some of your activities? If there is anything that you can 
think of that might save some dollars for the taxpayers and will 
permit you to carry on this great and important work we would 
like to know it. 

Dr. Wratner. Mr. Jensen, I am afraid it would be going into too 
great detail to mention all these things. However, that problem is 
continuously before us as to how can we short cut and do a good job 
with less money and with less personnel. 

This whole business of trying to consolidate our activities in four 
major centers, which I mentioned this morning, is part of that pro 
eram. We do not call them formal regions, because the ‘Vv are service 
centers at each of which we gather together all the equipment we 
have to use and there pool the business services of the Geological 
Survey for a large area. For instance, in the Rocky Mountain 
area the center is at Denver, and in the San Francisco Bay region, 
on the Pacific coast, it will be at the Palo Alto center. 

We are doing that because we do not feel that we are justified in 
spending public funds for duplication of facilities. We want to get 
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along on the least possible amount of capital investment and to keep 
it fully employed all the time. In other words, we have no desire at 
all to buy expensive testing equipment of one sort or another and then 
use it only part of the time. We are trying to adjust our business so 
that we can get any necessary equipme nt we need and arrange to use 
it in a businesslike way, and keep it fully occupied and get every 
possible dollar’s worth ‘of benefit out of it. 

The whole matter of management improvement is a conscientious 
effort on our part in which we are endeavoring to utilize the number of 
personnel we have to the best advantage, to get the job done and to 
get it done as efficiently as we know how to do it, 














ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL REQUESTED 





Mr. Frenron. Are you asking for more personnel for 1954 than you 
had in 1953? 

Dr. Wratner. In the expanded activities represented by this 
budget request, if approved by the Congress, there will be the neces- 
sity for employing some additional personnel, but we feel that they 
are justifiable, and we will be able to make justifications that would 
permit the acquisition of any additional personnel we need. 

Mr. Fenron. Will you put a short, concise statement in the record 
showing just how many extra people you have asked for and why? 

Dr. Wratuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fenron. And the additional amount it will cost. 

Dr. Wratuer. | think that Mr. Stearns can make that up for you. 

Mr. Fenron. All right. 


(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

















Geological Survey employment 









Requested 
mcrease 
(+-) or de- 
crease (—) 


Estimated, Estimated, 
fiscal year | fiseal year 
1953 1954 


Actual 
Jan. 31, 1953 















Total number of full-time employees engaged on pro- 
grams financed by 

Direct appropriation and reimbursements 4, 585 4, 796 

W orking funds and allocations from other agencies - | 1, 982 2, 351 






542 +746 
is 





tN or 
we? 







Total 






Average number of all employees, including part-time 

and temporary, engaged on programs financed by 
Direct ap pro} pri ition and reimbursements 479 5, 375 6, 160 +-785 
W orking funds and allocations from other agencies - | 2, 190 2, 396 2, 259 137 






lo 













Total +-OAS 







All personal services: } } } 
es appropriation $17, 185,000 $20, 685,000 |+$3, 500, 000 
Reimbursements | 5, 267,000 5,175, 000 | 92. 000 


W orking funds and allocations from other agencies 10, 826, 600 9, 773, 000 1, 053, 600 







Total ; > 33, 278, 600 | 35, 633, 000 +2, 354, 400 











An average of 65 to 70 percent of the expenditures of the Geological Survey are 
for personal services necessary in the conduct of the programs of investigations 
and mapping. Of the increased manpower proposed for fiscal 1954, approxi- 
mately two-thirds will be required by the expanded topographic mapping program, 
The proposed increase in average employment is as follows: 








Increase 
requested 


1953 estimate | 1954 estimate | 


Topographic surveys and mapping ia 3, 17% 3, 614 | 44] 
Geologic and mineral resource surve ys and mapping. ‘ . , 931 | 2, 067 | 136 
Water resources investigations 2, 18% 2, 218, | 29 
Soil and moisture conservation 7 16 a 
Classification of lands : 56 66 | 10 
Supervision of mining and oil and gas leases 205 | 17 
Genera] administration - - 7 233 | 


Total a a , 771 | 8, 419 | 
| | 


WateR Resources INVESTIGATIONS 


TYPE OF WORK DONE IN STATE-COOPERATIVE WATER INVESTIGATIONS 
PROGRAM 


Mr. Fenton. Just one more question, Doctor, on the matter of 
these water-resources investigations, relating to the Federal-State 
program. We know that the States are cooperating pretty well on 
that 50-50 cost proposition. 

Now, would you mind giving us for the record some specific exam- 
ples of the kind of work that is done in State cooperative water 
investigations. 

Mr. Pautsen. Dr. Fenton, I think perhaps the committee knows 
that we are cooperating with every State in the Union and with the 
Territory of Hawaii on a 50-50 cooperative basis. The cooperation 
has been increasing constantly year by year, and during the last 
few vears the amount of State cooperative funds made available for 
matching purposes has increased on an average of about $200,000 a 
year, and that is what we estimate will be the increase in 1954 over 
1953. 

Now, the programs in the various States do vary to some extent. 

In the West, naturally, the primary interest relates to water for 
irrigation. In many of the States it relates to ground water for 
supplemental irrigation, and quality-of-water investigations in con- 
nection with the determination of the chemical quality of the water. 
The more the water is used and reused, the more saline it becomes, and 
that is becoming quite a problem in many of the Western States. 

In the East also the cooperation covers both surface and ground- 
water investigations. It is not exactly equivalent in every State, 
but it is becoming more so everywhere because the requirements for 
water supplies from both sources are paralleling each other, and 
along with that, of course, is involved chemical quality of both surface 
streams and ground-water supplies. 

Also sediment problems are becoming important in many States 
such as in the Missouri River Basin, the Rio Grande Basin, and the 
Colorado River Basin, and even in some of our eastern streams. 

As you know in the case of the Schuylkill River, during the cleaning- 
up process under former Governor Duff we carried on investigations 
of quality of water, and surface-water investigations in the Schuylkill 
Basin all during that program. We are still carrying on some of the 
work on a continuing basis because the job is not completely done yet. 
There are many other areas of that kind where the quality of water 
and sediment are becoming more pressing. 
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Mr. Fenton. It seems to me IJ heard that job was being phased out 
on the Schuylkill 

Mr. Pautsen. You mean as far as State participation is concerned? 

Mr. Frnron. As far as the Geological Survey is concerned. 

Mr. Pauusen. It has decreased, but it is still being carried on on a 
cooperative basis with State agencies, but on a much reduced scale. 

Dr. Wratuer. It varies considerably from State to State. For 
instance in Arizona where you have those desert areas to deal with, 
with the continued use of water going on down the river it gets more 
salty as you go down the river, and quality is a very important thing. 

Mr. Pautsen. And sedimentation is also very important. 

Dr. Wratuer. A study of the chart there will show the great varia- 
tion in the amount of sediment work being done in different areas. 
The sedimentation is the second column or bar to the right there. 

Mr. Pautsen. This column [indicating on map] is quality of water; 
this is ground water, and this is surface water work. 

Mr. Fenton. B is sedimentation? 

Mr. Pautsen. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Dr. WratHer. Sedimentation is an enormous problem in the 
Colorado River, and yet on the Columbia you do not have the same 
type of problem, and the amount spent on sedimentation is very 
much less. 

Mr. Pautsen. In New England there is practically none. 

Dr. Wratuer. Yes; in New England there is practically none; 
it varies widely within limits. 

Mr. Fenton. That is going to be a problem out there in the Ari- 
zona area. 

SEDIMENTATION STUDIES 


Dr. Wratuer. One of the most interesting studies we have done in 
a long while is the sedimentation study on Lake Mead, which I think 
is a milestone in deciding what can be expected of a stream carrying 
that enormous sediment load that the Colorado River carries. Now, 
we have some concrete figures on the rate of sedimentation there. 

Mr. Fenton. What can we do about it? 

Dr. Wrarner. Not much, except that we can pretty well decide 
what the life cycle of a rese rvoir is going to be. It is not so much the 
reservoirs that you already have because they will hold sediment for a 
certain number of years. I believe we can do a great deal more to 
determine the life cycle of one of those reservoirs than we have ever 
done in the past. I think it is a very important part of the program 
of river-water studies. 

Mr. Pauusen. As far as the Colorado and Lake Mead are concerned 
we do know where the principal amounts of sediment come from, so 
that land-management groups and others having to do with land 
management can concentrate on relatively small areas as sources of 
sediment. 

Dr. Wratuer. I would like to say this again, which I have said 
repeatedly to this committee, that the type of investigative work at 
Lake Mead and at Lake Hefner in Oklahoma, and similar studies that 
we are doing now on streamflow, are among the greatest contributions 
that we can make to the whole field of hydrology because it leads to 
a better understanding of what is taking place. That all has to be 
financed out of Federal funds. 
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In other words, the States want all of their cooperative money spent 
on projects which are of immediate benefit and use to the States, but 
these investigative and research projects which I have mentioned are 
projects which we have to finance out of our own funds, and therefore 
we have always felt the need for more unrestricted funds in our Fed- 
eral program in moving into some of these fields where we see the 
need is greatest for a better understanding of the whole water problem. 

Mr. Fenton. What are some of the factors entering into sedi- 
mentation? 

Dr. WratuHer. For instance, there is always an interrelationship 
between surface streamflow and underground water sources. We 
have a research project going on now in the Bozeman Valley in Mon- 
tana in which we have a peculiar and interesting combination of 
circumstances. Three or four branches of the Missouri come together 
in that area. We can pretty well determine the amount of rainfall 
of the area, and we can pretty well determine the water used for 
pumping out of the ground for beneficial use. We can get information 
which will enable us to evaluate what becomes of the water falling 
on the ground, to determine how much might be salvaged, and the 
interrelationship between surface water and ground water. 

That is merely typical of the kind of investigations which I think 
we ought to be conducting on a larger scale than we have ever been 
— to conduct them yet. We are doing all of that work we possibly 

‘ran do, trying to live up to that function, but I would like to have the 
svinnmeilactie “understanding of the committee that we do need un- 
earmarked funds which we can allocate, and by which we can assure 
that this work is carried on continuously until we can get some kind of 
results. Sometimes they require 4 or 5 years’ time, because time is of 
the essence. I believe those things are extremely valuable and we are 
very anxious to build up our facilities to more adequately fill that field. 


SILTING IN LAKE MEAD 


Mr. Fenron. Without delaying the hearings unnecessarily, I 
believe several years ago one of your people estimated the amount of 
silt now in Lake Mead. 

Mr. Pautsen. We have that. 

Mr. Fenton. What is the depth of that silt now? 

Mr. PauLsen. It varies very widely throughout the lake. Near 
the dam the depth of the sediment is about 100 feet. It varies in 
different parts of the lake. Lake Mead is some 120 miles in length. 

The coarser material is deposited at the upper end of the lake, and 
in places it is reasonably deep as it goes down through the reservoir 
and the finer material is deposited closer to the dam and much of 
that is as much as 100 feet deep. 

We have a quantity analysis of the whole thing and our report is 
the first of this type. It will appear soon for administrative use, at 
least, and it will be out for general use in the next few months. 

Mr. Fenton. How much are you asking for this desilting work. 

Dr. Wratuer. It cannot be identified exactly in the breakdown 
here. 

There is a certain amount of investigative work that we do in con- 
nection with some of the projects liste d here as se parate items. 

I am totally unable to tell you offhand just what percentage of our 
present funds is being used for strict research, because if part of the 
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job is devoted to research you still have the practical matter of deter- 
mining the amount of water available in that area while picking up 
the facts for research. Some projects will be set out strictly as research 
projects, divorced from the regular objective of immediate water 
supply, we will say. 

Mr. Fexton. Thank you, Doctor. 


STATE AND MUNICIPAL APPROPRIATIONS FOR COOPERATIVE WATER 
INVESTIGATIONS 


We will insert page 33 of the justifications in the record at this 
point, showing the State and municipal appropriations for cooperative 
water investigations. 

(The matter referred to follows: ) 


State and municipal appropriations for cooperative water investigations 


1953 1954 . ; 1953 1954 
estimate estimate arias estimate estimate 


Alabama $95, 000 $105, New Hampshire $17, 000 $17, 000 
\rizona 110, 000 120, New Jersey 67, 500 70, 000 
Arkansas 51, 000 51, New Mexico 122, 500 105, 000 
California 275, 000 260, New York 233, 000 275, 000 
Colorado 45, 000 wD, North Carolina 70, 600 | 71, 000 
Connecticut 20, 700 21, North Dakota 32, 500 33, 000 
Delaware 22° 000 24, Ohio 52, 000 148, 000 
Florida 45, 000 162, ( Oklahoma 5, 000 75, 000 
Creorgia 48, 000 49, Oregon 54, 800 55, 000 
Idaho 55, 500 56, Pennsylvania 5, 000 5, 000 
Illinois 75, 000 60, Rhode Island , 200 , 000 
Indiana 90, 000 100, South Carolina 27, 000 27, 000 
lowa 85, 000 90, South Dakota , 500 ¥, 000 
Kansas 52, 800 53, ‘Tennessee 70, 000 75, 000 
Kentucky 155, 000 155, ‘Texas : 25, 000 220, 000 
Louisiana 95, 000 70, Utah , 000 99, 000 
Maine 10, 500 ll, Vermont , 700 , 000 
Maryland 78, 000 78, Virginia 75, 000 , 000 
Massachusetts 45, 000 50, Washington 5, 000 , 000 
Michigan 95, 000 95, West Virginia 23, 000 23, 000 
Minnesota 50, 000 50, Wisconsin 33, 000 35, 000 
Mississippi 25, 500 26, W yoming 50, 000 52, 000 
Missouri 26, 000 27, Hawaii 3, 000 3, 000 
Montana 29, 500 . 
Nebraska 70, 000 75, Total 3, 750, 000 3, , 000 
Nevada. 25, 200 d 


1 The difference of $250,000 between this total and the amount appropriated for the Federal share is the 
result of a few State agencies financing more than half the cost of cooperative investigations, and this sit 
tion is not expected in 1954. 


AVERAGE GRADE OF Bureau PosITIONS 


Mr. Bunge. Doctor, first I would like to state that I have been 
very much impressed by the testimony of you and your staff. I think 
your approach, particularly, to the economic questions has been 
excellent. 

Dr. WratHer. Thank vou, sir. 

Mr. Bunce. To me it has been very refreshing. 

Dr. WratHer. Thank you. 

Mr. Bunce. I would also like to compliment you on this, and I do 
not see how vou were able to do it when you have so many scientific 
and professional personnel in your Agency: I note that your grade 
classification in this budget is to be reduced from 6.6 to 6.: I think 
you are doing a good job to keep within those grade daniiie ations in 
view of the type of personnel that you have in your Agency. 

There are a few questions that I would like to ask. 
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Accuracy oF Grounp WATER STUDIES 


I think I will direct this one to Mr. Paulsen. Can you give us a 
statement as to the accuracy of your ground-water studies, how 
accurately you will be able to determine the amount of grourid water 
in a particular area when you complete your studies? 

Mr. Pautsen. On a quantitative basis? 

Mr. Bunce. Yes. 

Mr. Pauusen. J do not think I could do that on a percentage 
basis, but I think in a comprehensive investigation we can determine 
the amount of water that is recoverable from an economic standpoint 
within close limits. 

Mr. Bunce. In other words, you feel that after you complete a 
comprehensive study you can say just how much water there is in the 
ground and in a particular area, as you could for coal or iron. 

Mr. Pautsen. Yes, pretty much so. 

Dr. WratHer. By making a comprehensive series of drill tests and 
pumping tests, and so forth, we feel that, within quite narrow limits, 
we can say what the underground aquifer is capable of sustaining. It 
is obvious from many of these studies that many of these underground 
aquifers are being depleted by pumping far greater than the amount 
of the recharge. 

Mr. Bupcer. That is particularly true in the Southwest? 

Dr. Wratuer. Yes, that is particularly true in the Southwest. 
In the case of ground water that is not being replenished to any degree 
that has been true for a long time. Now, if the public is made aware 
of that situation, there is the possibility of avoiding an enormous 
loss in the national economy—that is, if people can be convinced 
of the fact that they cannot pump indefinitely. We have a problem 
of that sort in the Southwest in which there is an enormous amount 
of pumping, the water coming from an enormous reservoir, but where 
the withdrawal is greater than the amount of replenishment of the 
water, and they are headed for a fall in the course of time. 

Mr. Buner. If your studies can be accurate then, of course, the 
pumping for economic reasons would be limited to ‘the amount of the 
annual yield? 

Dr. WratHer. Yes. 

Mr. Pautsen. There are two problems, as Dr. Wrather has men- 
tioned. 

We can determine quite accurately the amount of the underground 
recoverable supplies if we have enough test drilling done. 

Now, the question of the perennial recharge is a little more difficult 
to answer for the reason that the amount of natural recharge not only 
varies from year to year, but varies from decade to decade. Our 
records are not long enough to fully analvze the situation over a long 
period of years. 

For example, in central Arizona and southern California we have 
a pretty fair estimate of what the capacity of those ground-water 
reservoirs Is. 

We know that better in some regions than we do the certain yield, 
or the safe yield as some people call it, 

In southern California we will have a drought period sometimes 
extending 10 years, but perhaps in 1 year the ‘groundwater aquifers 
will become recharged enough to carry the same area, for pumping 
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purposes, for another several years. Our problem now is that with 
the tremendously increased use of water in all places they are now 
pumping more water and you cannot determine what the average 
pumping will be from year to year. 

Mr. Bupas. Yes, I see that. 

Now, when you refer to an underground reservoir, would that also 
include underground streams that need a tremendously large reservoir, 
or are you spe eaking of a pool such as that in which you find oil? 

Mr. Pautsen. No, sir, just the water available in the geologic for- 
mations, some of which may be pretty tight, but in the case of others 
such as limestone there will be many small pores or even large crevices. 

Mr. BupcGe. But you have not counted the flow of water underneath 
the ground, have you? 

Mr. Pautsen. Yes. For example, there is a good illustration 
through the Arco area in Idaho. 

We know, roughly, that there is about a 4,000 second-feet of flow 
through the underground formations there continuously at varying 
depths. That is determined by a knowledge of the ge neral hydrology 
of the region and research from the various sources the re, such as rivers 
and various creeks, and water coming from the North Fork of the 
Snake River. 

Mr. BupGe. You feel that even though it is a flowing stream, rather 
than a pool, that you can accurately, with your present studies, de- 
termine the amount? 

Mr. PAuusen. Yes, sir. 

Dr. WratHer. That is, you can determine it within limits; you 
cannot do it accurately. 

Mr. Pautsen. Even there the flow is so slow that normally you 
would not call it flowing water. It probably takes the water several 
years to get through that 50 to 100 mile stretch. 


WORK PERFORMED FOR FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


Mr. Bunce. Now, Doctor, going back to my question of this 
morning, I am curious to know just what this service is that you 
perform for the Federal Power Commission relative to power permits 
and licenses? 

Mr. Pautsen. When the Federal Power Commission was established 
in 1919, I believe, the Geological Survey was called upon to determine - 
the amount of water on sites of those who applied for Federal Power 
Commission permits, or those who were in trespass on Federal land, 
as to the value of the power site or a power development on the basis 
of the annual quantities of water there. So, the arrangement made 
with the Federal Power Commission is, and, as a matter of fact, it is 
part of the regulations, that we are expected to determine the quan 
tities of water passing each of those Federal Power Commission proj- 
ects. This we do, but that work is charged to the permittee or the 
licensee, aid those are the figures you see for that work. 

Mr. Bunce. Does not the Bureau of Reclamation, to an extent, 
do about the same thing? 

Mr. Pauusen. No; I do not think so, not with respect to Federal 
Power Commission permittees and licensees. 

Mr. Bunce. I know that they maintain stations all the way along 
streams to determine the flow of them. 
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Mr. Pauusen. No, sir. Although the Bureau of Reclamation does 
maintain certain gaging stations there are not ve ry many of them any 
more. We operate practically all of the gaging stations. 

In Idaho I doubt very much if the Bureau of Reclamation’ is op- 
erating a single station except at their own internal canal headings 
for their own operation. 

Mr. Bupesr. Well, I will not follow that. any further. 


EFFECT OF SILTING ON USEFUL LIFE OF HIGH DAMS 


I have just one more question, Mr. Chairman, and this really 
intrigues me: Suppose now that Lake Mead, with all of the other 
large structures we have placed across the river, including Hoover 
Dam, Boulder Canyon, Grand Coulee, and the rest of the dams that 
have done so much for the West, suppose that they fill up with 
sediment completely, then what is the end result, how will that water 
ever be released? 

Mr. Pautsen. We hope that will never happen. Certainly it will 
not happen, so far as anybody knows, at Grand Coulee. Lake Mead, 
Hoover Dam, and Boulder Dam are quite different matters, and this 
study we have recently completed and will have a report on, shows 
that, without any changes in the upper basin or without any addi- 
tional dam sites upstream from the Hoover Dam, it will be a long, 
long time before that reservoir fills up. 

Dr. Wrarner. What is the estimate on it? 

Mr. Pautsen. It varies. We have a half-dozen different analyses 
on it, and I am hesitant to put them in the record, but without any 
remedial measures upstream, or additional dams being installed I 
think you can safely say that the life of the reservoir would be over 
200 years. . 

Mr. Bunce. So this committee will have later before it corrective 
measures proposed by the Bureau of Reclamation. What would you 
say would be the result, whenever this time arrives; would you just 
have a plain there? 

Mr. Pautsen. We would always have a dam, Hoover Dam would 
not lose all its value as a power site, but as to that reservoir if and 
when Lake Mead fills up with sediment, it would, of course, reduce 
its value tremendously, unless there are other reservoirs built up 
stream that would take the place of the present Lake Mead. That 
has been the fear and some of our prominent engineers have estimated 
that Lake Mead would fill up in about 60 or 70 vears. 

Mr. Bupcr. There has been testimony before committees of 
Congress to that effect. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Pauutsen. There is one joker, or one uncertainty in our present 
information, and that is that since the closing of Hoover Dam our 
stream flow has not been nearly as high in the Colorado River as it 
was earlier. Our records are not too adequate, not going back more 
than about 30 vears, but we have evidence of much higher streamflow 
in the early 1900’s than we have had since we obtained quite accurate 
information on the streamflow at various key stations on the Colorado 
River, commencing about 1927. 
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Now, one big flood, an unusual flood which we have not had during 
the last 30 or 40 years, could throw as much sediment into that 
reservoir as has been accumulated ever since 1937. That is the 
uncertainty about it. 


Sor, AND MoIstuRE CONSERVATION 


Mr. Fenton. We will take up the item for moisture conservation. 
The appropriation for 1953 was $43,700, and for 1954 you are request- 
ing $100,000, or an increase of $56,300. 

Is this amount necessary or required to meet existing requests for 
assistance from other bureaus, or does it anticipate possible increased 
requests? 

Dr. WrarHer. This item represents services which we render to 
various agencies in the Department of the Interior who administer 
the public lands, for instance, the Bureau of Reclamation, the Bureau 
of Land Management, the Indian Service, and so forth—in handling 
soil and moisture problems, water for stock on Indian lands, and 
water relating to grazing problems arising in the Bureau of Land 
Management. It deals with the land administration solely under the 
Department of the Interior; it is not the same as the soil and moisture 
program in Agriculture, which is a very large item. 

Mr. Paulsen, I think, can answer any questions you may have with 
regard to the item. 

Mr. Pauusen. Dr. Fenton, in further answer to that question, the 
Chief of the Bureau of Land Management, and the Indian Service 
have written us fairly recently asking that the funds for soil and 
moisture program be increased much more than we have recom- 
mended, because of their dire need for basic information, so that they 
can plan their own programs and projects. 

The $43,000 that we have now, and have had for the last few years, 
hardly seratches the surface of what is really required. It will only 
take care of a minor number of the new requests that we have received. 

Mr. Fenron. I notice the justification here touches on that. You 
have received inquiry from the Bureau of Land Management for a 
stepped-up program. As Dr. Wrather said, this item is certainly a 
major item in the agricultural program. 

Dr. Wratuer. Yes. 

Mr. Frenron. With 282 million acres of land under the jurisdiction 
of the Department of the Interior, I am just wondering what you can 
do with that amount of money. 

Mr. Pauutsen. We can do quite a lot. The work is handled 
primarily from the Salt Lake City office. Of course the work is 
performed mostly in the Western States, including the Dakotas. It 
also involves the Bureau of Reclamation. 

The Department of Agriculture has an interest in it, in some 
cases. We are able to coordinate, you might say, our research ac- 
tivities with the work that is being carried on by the bureaus in the 
Department of Agriculture. This is a very small program, as com- 
pared to the requirements and needs with respect to taking care of 
282 million acres of public land under Interior’s stewardship. 

Mr. Fenton. Do the Bureau of Land Management and _ the 
Bureau of Reclamation contribute somewhat to your appropriation? 





Mr. Pautsen. Yes, in some cases they do. We do not get very 
much money transferred from either of those bureaus for that kind 
of work. Compared to what we receive, they have a rather large 
fund for action programs in developing areas. 

Mr. Fenton. Yours is really research? 

Mr. Pauutsen. They are not doing any large amount of work with- 
out advice from our smaller group, who have been working on this 
soil and moisture program. They are relying more and more upon the 
work we do. 


SPECIAL AREA WATER SUPPLY STUDIES FOR NATIONAL SECURITY AND 
RESOURCES BOARD 


Mr. Pauusen. Dr. Fenton, there is one matter that the committee 
may have some interest in. Since the Korean war started, the 
National Security and Resources Board and the Munitions Board 
have been quite concerned about the adequacy of water supply i 
many of the big, new industrial areas. That is true also of the 
National Production Authority. 

Mr. Fenron. Yes. 

Mr. Pautsen. So that there is a project to prepare reports on critical 
areas. The National Security and Resources Board has given us a 
list of areas numbering 29 that we have been working on in the last 
year and a half. We are getting out a rather comprehensive report 
covering those areas, and publishing them as Geographical Survey 
circulars. We are covering those areas, one by one, as fast as we can 
get to them. 

We understand that instead of 29 of these critical areas being 
sufficient to take care of the present needs, the National Security 
and Resources Board and the National Production Authority would 
like to have that increased to 79. 

We have already completed such reports, and have published them 
for about 7 or 8 of the areas. They are being used rather extensively 
in those particular areas. 

Those that we have already completed include Bucks County, Pa., 
where a finished-steel plant is being constructed. 

Mr. Fenton. Morrisville. 

Mr. Pautsen. Our engineers are consulted for background informa- 
tion needed largely in the selection of the sites and development of 
a water supply. 

We have completed similar reports for the Detroit, Mich., area; 
the Youngstown area; the Atlanta, Ga., area; the Erie, Pa., area; 
the Buffalo, N. Y., area; the St. Louis, Mo., area; and ‘reports are 
now in progress for the Roc thester, N. Y., area; the Milw aukee, Wis., 
area; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn., area; Indian- 
apolis, Ind., area; Kansas City, Mo.-Kans., area; Birmingham, Ala.; 
Louisville; Ky.; Wheeling-Steubenville, W. Va. and Ohio. 
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Those reports are now being worked on, and we hoped to complete 
them within the next several months. 

In addition to that kind of work we are also determining, for the 
critical defense agencies, the water requirements for certain basic 
products, such as paper pulp, aluminum, phosphate, petroleum, and 
so on, and we have already completed a report on the water require- 
ments for paper pulp and aluminum, and are now working on the 
others. 

There will be other basic products of those kinds concerning which 
little information has been generally known about the water require- 
ments. That amounts to a very large amount, particularly those 
who are concerned about completing them. 


CLASSIFICATION OF LANDS 


Mr. Fenton. We will take up now classification of land. The 
appropriation for 1953 was $360,000. The request for 1954 is $410,000, 
or an increase of $50,000. We will include at this point in the record 
two tables: (1) Mineral and water technical reports, classification of 
lands activities; and (2) classification of land, summary of available 
funds, employees, workload, and pertinent legislation; 

(The tables referred to follow:) 


Mineral and water technical reports, hecmteniaaassaniart of lands wantonly 


Appropria- | 
tions for 
Fiscal year | classification 
of public 
| lands 


Number of 
technica] Reports 

reports requested 
rendered 


$105, , 422 | 
105, 115 8, 022 
225, 000 | 11 028 
240, 000 13, 197 | 
214, 200 11, 384 | 
275, 000 | 14, 27 
245, 000 | 28, 004 | 
000 | 26, 872 | 

5, 600 | 18, 622 

8, 000 43, 521 

, 000 | 91, 166 

y 000 193, 000 
35, 000 1 102, 000 





1 Estimate, 
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APPLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Mr. Fenron. How many applications for classification are you 
receiving in a year, and how many are you processing? 

Dr. WratHer. There are several items covered in that, Dr. Fenton, 
which are handled by the Conservation Division, and Mr. Duncan, 
Chief of that Division, will respond to your inquiries. 

Mr. Duncan. The tables that you referred to are a summary of 
each one of those. 

In fiscal year 1952, we received requests for 93,146 classification 
actions, out of which that year we completed 91,166. Compared to 
that we only handled in 1951, 43,500; in 1945, it was 13,000. 

Mr. Fenton. That is on mineral classifications? 

Mr. Duncan. Mineral, power, or any type ot classification that 
would involve the public lands required by legislation. 

Dr. Wraruer. There has been a tremendous increase in the 
activities on public lands, which have grown at a greater rate, so far 
as the amount of service we can render on the basis of the present 
group of people we have, than the increased personnel we have had. 
I think Mr. Duncan will agree with me on that. 

Mr. Duncan. That is correct. 

Mr. Fenron. Suppose you explain the map you have in front of the 
committee. 

Mr. Duncan. This map you are looking at represents the work of 
the Conservation Division. It shows 79,207 oil, gas, and mineral 
leases, and requires classification of land in each one indicated here, 
other than Indian land, which is represented by only about 6,000. 
They must be classified by the Survey as to whether the area is 
competitive or noncompetitive. Frankly, there are many areas in 
which this is not difficult, but they must be processed. 

As I said, last year we received 93,000 separate requests because of 
activities of leasing on the public land, and the acquired land. The 
acquired land began with the 1947 act, and includes the lands that 
were purchased by the Government. 

On acquired land all minerals can be leased, and are not subject to 
mining location. The figures on the map do not involve any lands 
that have been leased in the military reservations. 

The figures on the map represent the number of leases [indicating] 
in each ate, the number of acres under lease, and the royalty income 
for the last fiscal year, 1952. You can see the income just from 
royalty alone was $38,386,300. 

There were 79,207 leases. That is quite a job in itself to keep 
track of, in addition to all of the accounting, all of the supervision, 
and all of the classification as to competitive and noncompetitive 
leasing. We work very closely, of course, with the Bureau of Land 
Management on all of these problems. This income figure does not 
include income from rentals or bonus payments, that is, leases sold 
through competition. For instance, this figure down here in Louisiana 
on income does not reflect a $6% million bonus when we leased about 
2,000 acres in the Barksdale, La., airfield. The rental and bonus 
income is a considerable amount. 
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AMOUNT AND DISPOSITION OF REVENUES 


Mr. Fenton. Your annual collection is $38,386,300; is that correct? 

Mr. Duncan. I would like to correct this statement on the map 
on total income, where the word “annual” is used. It actually shows 
the income from royalties on Indian and public lands for the single 
fiscal year 1952. For instance the income in 1940 was $8,300,000. 

Mr. Fenton. And that is turned into the Treasury? 

Mr. Duncan. All that money is paid into the Treasury; 37.5 per- 
cent of the income from each State goes back to the State for the 
schools and roads; 52.5 percent goes to the reclamation general fund; 
and 10 percent goes into the Treasury. 

Mr. Fenton. Ten percent of that goes to the Treasury. 

Mr. Duncan. That is right except for the acquired land income. 
The income goes to the States, and is distributed according to the 
Federal law under which the land was purchased. 


TIME REQUIRED FOR PROCESSING APPLICATIONS 


Mr. Bupesr. How current is your program? That is, when the 
Bureau of Land Management gets an application for a lease, how soon 
are you able to get personnel out to take care of it? 

Mr. Duncan. Do you mean for the classification? 

Mr. Bunce. Yes. 

Mr. Duncan. Undoubtedly you refer to the phosphate activities 
in Idaho. 

Mr. Bunce. No. 

Mr. Duncan. We have no office closer than Salt Lake City to these 
phosphate activities. 

Mr. Bunce. I am referring to the agency. Do vou not make an 
examination of all types of minerals on the public lands? 

Mr. Duncan. For all leasable minerals, phosphate, coal 

Mr. Bunce. Oil. 

Mr. Duncan. Oil and gas, potash, sulfur, and sodium. 

Mr. Buper. I am just wondering how current you are in your 
processing; how rapidly can your field service process these applica- 
tions? 

Mr. Duncan. If we have available the information, it is only a 
matter of a few days on oil and gas leases. The oil and gas leases 
are handled usually within 3 days from the receipt in the office. But 
a year ago we were embarrassed by the lack of geological information 
on phosphate deposits, because the Geological Survey in its geological 
work has not had sufficient funds to obtain all the information neces- 
sary for classification work. 





TorpoGRAPHIC SURVEYS AND MAPPING 


PRIORITY CHANGES IN DEFENSE MAPPING 


Mr. Buper. Mr. Chairman, I notice the justification for this 
agency for the fiscal year 1953 was substantially raised, with regard 
to the mapping item, by reason of the request from the Department 
of Defense for urgent mapping on the Pacific coast. 

Mr. Fenton. Yes. 
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Mr. Bunce. Now, a year later they come in and we find the pro- 
gram did not seem to have been so urgent, apparently, from the 
justification. It has almost been abandoned, and instead they are 
now over on the east coast, with another large raise attributable to 
that. 

Dr. Wrather, would you care to comment on that? 

Dr. WratHer. That is a shifting of priorities, and it is more 
apparent than real. In other words, the need for engineering metaods 
on a scale of 1 to 24,000 is not as great as it was, or appeared to be 
previously. 

Apparently they are willing to go along on the smaller scale map, 
and came to the conclusion that they needed the larger scale map on 
the east coast, to meet their needs. 

In other words, the large-scale map, on an engineering scale, was 
required in the East; and, as you will note in the justification, there 
is a shift in emphasis. 

Mr. Buper. Yes. 

Dr. Wratuer. That change is understandable, and there was 
an agreement that the smaller scale map on the West would satisfy 
them. 

Mr. Bunce. Of course, that type of map you are referring to would 
solve the problem we have just been discussing, relative to classifica- 
tion? 

Mr. Duncan. That would only serve as partial assistance until the 
geological map could be completed. 

Dr. Wratuer. In order to prepare a satisfactory geologic basis of 
information, they must have a topographical basis. If you are going 
to do a geological map job in an area, you must have a map on which 
is superimposed the geologic information. So, we try in mapping 
our program to meet the needs of the Geologic Division’s program, 
by increasing the mapping program for that particular purpose. 
That is one of the high-priority items in the mapping program. 


SUPERVISION OF MINING AND O1L, AND Gas LEASES 


Mr. Fenton. We will take up “supervision, mining, and oil and 
gas leases.’ You are asking $1,200,000 for the fiscal year 1954, or 
an increase of $120,000 over the 1953 appropriation of $1,080,000. 
We will insert into the record at this point two tables, one showing 
mineral-leasing activities, workload trends, and unit costs, and the 
other showing production and royalty values on leases, and so forth. 

(The tables referred to are as follows:) 


30433—53—pt. 1——_10 
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Mineral-leasing activity, workload trends, and unit cosis 


Fiscal years 


Available funds 3 

Workload “‘units’’ based on ate 
number of mines, wells, and leased 
properties under supervision 

Num be T of employee S 

A verage workload per employee ()+c 

A verage cost per employee (a+<¢ 

A verage cost per unit workload (a+ 

Royalty 


1g¢greg 


, 


secruals 
ner emplovee (q+ 


ny 
per employee dollar 


royalty 

rage royalty 
(q-+e 

A verage 


(a+-+ 
ath 


royalty per unit workload 


Giro value minerals 


Fiscal years 


Available fund 
Workload “unit 
ber of mines, 
under supervision 
Number of employees 
Average workload per employee 
Average cost per employee (a+¢ 
A verage cost per unit workload (a4 
(g) Royalty accruals 
(h) Average royalty per employee (¢+c 
(i) Average royalty per employee dollar 
(j) Average royalty per unit workload (g+ 
Gross value minerals 


’ based on 


} 


aggregate num- 
wells, and leased properties 


h 


1946 


$589, 700 


, 869 
144 
179 

, O95 


92 


1947 


194 


$670, 000 $673 


9,417 33, 


165 


178 


4, O61 


92 


000 23, 102,000 | 34,044 


000 


YO 
583 
000 


1951 


S580, OOO 


61, 800 
160 

386 

5, 500 

14 

», 871, 000 
230, 400 
6, 450 

07 


392, 000, 000 


252, 000, 000 


140, 000 


4,970 6, 


784 1 
7, 000 


1 
Oi, 


1952! 


$980, 111 


8S, 416 

165 

536 

5, 940 

11 

2 40, 000, 000 
242, 000 


6, 735 


452 
2 435, 000, 000 


1 Includes reimbursement from California submerged-lands escrow funds. 


Estimate. 


3 Includes funds transferred from Navy. 


8 1949 


, 000 $757, 


DE 


357 38, 016 
140 158 
258 240 
, S07 5, 047 

20 20 
000 | 30, 650, 000 
000 194. 000 


730 | 5, 750 


R06 
000, OOO 


, 020 


000 331, 


1953 21 
$1, 130, 500 


105, 000 
196 
535 

5, 768 

11 

44, 000, 000 

294, 000 
7,630 

419 

475, 000, 000 


000, 


1950 


$774, 500 


50, 688 

152 

54 

5, 090 

15 

33, 122, 000 
217, 900 


6, 510 


653 


360, 000, 000 


1954 2 


$1, 234, 000 


125, 000 
222 

563 

5, 559 

10 

48, 000, O00 
216, 000 

8, 635 


384 


525, 000, GOGO 
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Mr. Fenton. What is involved in supervising mining leases, and 
oil and gas leases? 

Mr. Duncan. The mining leases involve the establishment of plans 
whereby there will be the least possible waste in the recovery of coal 
or the minerals involved. 

One specific example could be given of the situation in Idaho for 
phosphate, where they have a phosphatic shale on top of a minable 
deposit of such quality that it could not be used in the acid plant 
at Pocatello. The supervisor without any known method for treating, 
required that the shale be stockpiled on the lease. 

We now have three firms with electric furnaces, and they are 
making use of that shale for high-grade phosphate. 

That is just one specific example of how practical mining can save 
natural resources. The potash industry is supervised as to mining 
techniques and refining techniques. These are subjects of study as to 
the best possible use of natural resources. The same thing is true 
out in California, in Searles Lake, to obtain the best use of the brine 
product without waste, and requires continual supervision. Our 
field men supervise the mines and the oil and gas leases. 

All notices to do work are all filed with the supervisors, and opera- 
tions are inspected from time to time; the value of the product is 
determined, and based on this information we believe that we have 
been able to obtain a good price in the field for computing royalty. 

And in Wyoming, because of the amount of sulfur in the gas pro- 
duced in the Worland field, cooperation by all parties made available 
some 33 million feet of sour gas per day for commercial consumption 
and transmittal into Montana and even over into North Dakota, 
by extraction of the valuable sulfur, and the liquid product. 

Mr. Fenton. In your mining operations you administer the opera- 
tions of the safety regulations? 

Mr. Duncan. Now, the Bureau of Mines, of course, has been 
charged with health and safety, but health and safety, regardless of 
where it is, is a minute-to-minute and a day-to-day proposition. 
What we are looking for here is practical mining. I mean the best 
engineering methods of mining, to avoid waste, and to secure the 
highest production. We have several properties of high coal in the 
west. We have not been able to develop a method of recovery for as 
much of the coal as we feel should be recovered. That is still under 
study by the Survey and the Bureau of Mines; it is a continuing 
operation, a day-to-day supervisory requirement to determine what 
is due the United States, and to determine how to produce without 
waste. And I can assure you that it pays dividends and income in 
royalties to the United States. 

Mr. Fenton. I can see that all right. 

Mr. Duncan. On December 31, 1949, we only had 30,000 leases. 
We now have under supervision, as of December 31, 1952, leases on 
79,000 different properties. That involves quite a lot of bookkeeping. 

Mr. Fenton. That is right. 


NEW OFFICES 


Will you further justify the need for two new offices, is that because 
of the increase in workload? 

Mr. Duncan. It is a question of having personnel available where 
the operation is being carried on, close to the discovery in the area, 
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We have no one closer than Salt Lake 


City, Utah, or Casper, 


Wyo 


supervise operations or for the operator to contact in southwestern 
Wyoming, and that is about 200 miles away from the nearest office. 


The Lander, Wyo., 


visory activities are required constantly. 
offices to have more than two engineers and one clerk. 


office is in the Indian area, an area where super- 


We do not intend for those 


would be done at the headquarters office. 


Mr. Fenton. 


Mr. Bupeer. No questions. 


GENERAL 


Any questions on that item? 


ADMINISTRATION 


The accounting 


Mr. Fenton. We come to the last item, general administration: 


The appropriation for 1953 was $5 


1954, $700,000, or an increase of $124,600. 
We will place in the record at this point page 43 of the justification. 


(The material referred to follows:) 


Funds available or estimated for work of the Geological Survey 


Direct appropriation plus State cooperative funds. -_. 


Advances from other Federal agencies, plus miscell: aneous reimburse- | 


ments - - 
Total anticipated funds 


General administration: 
Financed by direct appropriation. 
Charged to funds advanced by other F ederal | agencies- 


Total general administration 


1 61 percent of total funds 
2 65 percent of total funds. 
3 54 percent of total administration. 
4 64 percent of total administration. 


The estimate is distributed as follows: 


Item 


Director’s office - ‘ . 

Office of the executive officer__.............-------- 4 

Budget office Silt 

Personnel Branch_- 

Accounts Branch 

Service and Supply Branch (W ashington and Alaska) -_---- 

Rocky Mountain Service and Supply Branch 

Publications Service offices. - 

Miscellaneous costs (telephone and health services for the 
above units, general printing for the entire Bureau, charges 
for services rendered by the Department, etc.) ....--..-..--- 

Total general administration . . 
Less amount to be charged to transferred funds 


Amount to be charged to direct appropriatiun-- 


1 54 percent. 
2 64 percent. 





Base 1954 


$165, 000 
36, 000 
26, 000 
174, 000 

298, 000 
174, 000 
99, 000 
40, 000 


60, 000 
1, 072, 000 
496, 600 


1 575, 400 


SizE oF APPROPRIATIONS 


1953 


$31, 069, 185 | 
19, 930, 727 
50, 990, m2 
3 575, 400 
496, 600 
1,072, 000 





Estimate 1954 


$170, 000 
36, 000 
26, 000 

180, 000 
305, 000 
180, 000 
100, 000 

40, 000 


63, 000 


1, 100, 000° 


400, 000 


2 700, 000° 





75,400, and you are requesting for 


1954 


2 $36, 630, 000 
19, 690, 800 


56, 320, 800 


4 700, 000 
400, 000 


1, 100, 000 


Increases 


$5, 000 


6, 000 
7, 000 
6, 000 
1, 000 


3, 000 


28, 000 
—96, 600 


124, 600 


Mr. Fenton. What is the principal reason for the large and 
steady increase in the appropriations of some $5,615,295 in 1944 to 


$25, 362,685 in 1953? 
Dr. WratuHer. The increase, 
that chart that I gave you 


I think, 


this morning, 


primarily, 


is indicated in 
and the graph, 


which 
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shows the increase in topographic mapping required since the military 
emergence Vv arose. 

We have been obligated to expand this mapping a great deal. 
The same is true of strategic and critical mineral studies and geo- 
logical surveys. 

The same is true of water resources studies, in which many activities 
that are an integral part of the mobilization program were affected 
by all of these programs under which we have had a large increase 
in the percentage of work that we have had to do over previous 
years. 

TopoGRAPHIC SURVEYS AND MapPpinG 


PROGRAM CHANGES IN MAPPING FOR DEFENSE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Bunce. Dr. Wrather, I was interested in hearing a moment 
ago your last increase for the previous fiscal year, particularly as 
regards the military request for mapping on the Pacific coast. 

‘Now, apparently during the fiscal year they have decided that that 
is not necessary. 

Dr. WrarHer. The mapping was not all on the Pacific coast; it was 
for the whole military area, requiring us to map a larger area, as indi- 
cated on the wall chart. 

The shifting of some of the mapping from the west toward the east 
was a question of military priority and a shifting of emphasis. 

Mr. Bupar. In your justification for the present fiscal year you 
state: 

The overall increase in this activity and the special increase in the Pacific 
region are due to increased military demands for mapping around Federal areas 
on the west coast. 

That was your justification. 

Dr. Wrarner. That is true. 

Mr. Bunge. That is, for a big portion of the increased activities for 
this present fiscal year 

Dr. Wratuer. I am sorry that Mr. FitzGerald is not here, because 
he could give you a more specific answer to that question, because he 
is constantly in contact with the military and keeps up with the whole 
priority program. 

At the moment I am unable to give you a specific answer, including 
a breakdown, but I will be glad to get it up if you would like to 
have it. 

Mr. Bunce. It would appear from the two justifications, the 
justifications on which you built your increase for the fiscal year 
1953 has disappeared, and now you have the justification only for 
engineering maps on the east coast. 

Dr. Wraruer. I do not think that is quite correct. I think 
it is a change in emphasis, as I pointed out a while ago. In other 
words, there is still a demand on the west coast, but for a smaller scale 
map than was originally contemplated, but the emphasis has shifted 
from the west coast to the east coast for a large scale map. 

Mr. Bunce. Reading from page 5 of your justification, for the fiscal 
vear 1954, you state: 

Part of the changes involved shifts of area requirements from the west coast, 
where general purpose mapping is more apt to be sufficient, to the eastern coast, 
where an engineering map is more generally required. 
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Dr. WratHer. That is correct. That is what I referred to a while 
ago, aS representing more a shift in emphasis by the Topographic 
Division for the military. 

Mr. BupcGe. Mr. Chairman, I think it would be helpful if the doctor 
would include for the record a statement as a breakdown, based on 
this statement: 

This increase is the direct result of substantial changes in the military require- 
ments that were presented to the survey after the 1953 budgets were submitted. 

Dr. Wratuer. Yes. 

Mr. Bupae. From your two justifications, at the present time, it 
would appear to me that the justification on which you based the 
large increase for 1953 was not actually carried out, and that you have 
now apparently engaged upon a new program at ‘the request of the 
military. 

Dr. Wratuer. As I understand, it does not substantially change 
the amount of money involved. It changed the character of the work, 
which was being done in the several areas, but the amount of money 
being expended is no larger, as I understand, on the east coast. It is 
merely a shift in priority without materially affecting the amount of 
money involved. 

Mr. BupGe. Which all adds up to the fact that the military did not 
know what they wanted? 

Dr. Wratuer. It would be very hard for me to answer for them. 
In other words, we have undertaken to do this work based on their 
requirements, and to keep the mapping in an orderly state, to be sure 
that when the military mapping is done, we also have a map that can 
be of use to the civilians, and to get the greatest amount of good, 
public good, out of the public funds expended. 

That is why we have indicated these sums of money as a part of 
the military requirements in this program, on which we are not, | 
think, spending any more; there will be no substantial change. 

Mr. BupnaGe. I appreciate, of course, that the decision was not yours 
to make. 

Dr. Wratuer. No. We will be glad to get any additional informa- 
tion for the record you would like to have furnished to you. IL would 
like to be sure that Mr. Stearns understands in a little bit more detail 
just what you would like to have. 

Mr. Bunge. I would like to have something—perhaps you would 
not be able to put it in—but I would like to know why your 1953 
justification is based upon the Pacific coast mapping, and then the 
need for that apparently vanished under the whims of the military, 
and now you are on a new program, so that the justification for the 
1953 increase disappeared. 

Mr. Wratuer. I] am sorry I am not in position to give you more 
detailed information, but we can get it for you, but the substance of 
it is there was a shift in the priorities. We cannot give you the details 
now, but we will be glad to get them for you and submit them for the 
record. 

Mr. Buper. Thank you. 

(The information requested follows: ) 

At the time the justification for the 1953 budget was presented, the require- 
ments for the topographic mapping needed in connection with overall defense 
plans had been indicated to the Geological Survey by the Department of Defense. 
It involved large areas on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts and around the Great 
Lakes. Work was planned in those areas as indicated in the justification for 
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1953 appropriations. In January 1952, and at various times since that date 
the mapping required for military defense has been developed in greater detail 
by the addition of some areas, but largely by the identification of critical zones 
within the broad areas just outlined and assigning top priority to these smaller 
Zones. 3ecause of the industrial concentrations in eastern United States, and 
for other reasons, a preponderance of the highest priority work developed in 
the eastern part of the country. This called for a shift in emphasis for mapping 
operations. There was no reduction in the mapping required in the Pacific 
region and present plans for the next few years include substantially the same 
total mapping as that which was contemplated in 1953. The actual shift in the 
emphasis on mapping is indicated by the estimates of $800,000 and $2,400,000 
for engineering and general-purpose mapping in the Pacifie region for 1953 (see 
pp. GS 5-6, Interior Department justifications for 1953) as compared to $1,380,000 
and $1,525,000 reported for 1953 (see pp. GS 5 and 6, Interior Department 
justifications for 1954). Combining these two categories, the total of $2,905,000 
reported for 1953, as compared with the total of $3,200,000 estimated for 1953, 
indicates that the decrease in mapping activity in the Pacific region was not 
great. It was, in fact, in about the same ratio as the decrease in appropriations 
for 1953 as compared with the estimates for that vear. There was, however, 
an appreciable shift in emphasis between the types of mapping. 


SUPERVISION OF MINING AND O1L AND GaAs LEASES 


TERMINATING LEASES 


Mr. Fenvon. In some areas, mineral and mining leases have pre- 
cluded other uses of the public domain, when no actual mining or 
prospecting is going on. Have you been baving some problem in 
getting these leases terminated? 

Mr. Duncan. I believe, Mr. Chairman, that refers to the placer 
and mining locations in the forest areas, and in the West, say, for 
example, the land over which there would be no control, unless the 
Department obtains legislation, requiring the filing of all claims in 
the Department, and for use of such surface as they need. 

I doubt if that refers to very many mining or oil and gas leases on 
Federal land. There are many mines that are shut down, particu- 
larly in coal areas, because the market for the product is not there. 
In other words, there are very few that are not underground mines, 
which would not disturb the surface, except right around the location. 

Mr. Fenton. Most leases are being used? 

Mr. Duncan. Once they have started development there is con- 
tinued development, such as oil and gas and mineral leases, except as 
to coal, where the activities for coal, particularly in some areas, usu- 
ally run for maybe 2 or 3 months in the year, for lack of a market. 
There is a market condition in the West, in the coal area, which is 
pretty bad right now. 

So that I believe that the questions refer to mining locations on the 
public land for minerals other than subject to permit or lease on the 
Federal public domain. 


NuMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Fenton. How many employees do you have in the Geological 
Survey? 

Mr. Srearns. In 1953 our estimate for permanent employees, 
financed from all funds, is 7,147, which is being increased in 1954 to 
7,757—that is an increase of 610—financed from all funds. Approxi- 
mately 50 percent of available funds are transferred from other Federal 
agencies and State cooperative funds. 
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On December 31, Mr. Chairman, we actually had on the payroll, 
7,620 employees. That includes temporary employees. 

Mr. Fenton. Then you will have employed 2,300 additional people 
over your regular establishment? 

Mr. Srearns. No. The 7,620 includes 1,054 part-time and seasonal 
employees. 

Mr. Fenton. I see. 

Dr. WratHer. We have seasonal employees, Dr. Fenton; chain- 
men, rodmen, and! helpers, in the field parties, who are employed from 
season to season, where there is approximately a 100 percent turnover 
from one season to the other. Then we have this category of perma- 
nent employees, and other people that are on the payroll, that we 
figure as permanent. Six thousand five hundred and sixty-six per- 
manent employees were on the roll as of December 31. 

Mr. Fenton. Your estimate here is for 5,375. 

Mr. Srrarns. That is average employment on programs financed 
by this appropriation, including reimbursements. The figure of 
6,566 represents permanent employees on the roll, financed from State 
cooperative funds, and funds which we receive from other Federal 
agencies, as well as from our direct appropriation. 

Mr. Frenron. I see. For these additional requests do you have to 
supply the men on a temporary basis? 

Dr. Wratuer. It depends largely on the character of the job. 
Some of these jobs we can handle with the personnel that we have in 
the ranks. Some of the jobs require that we hire additional personnel. 
It largely depends upon the particular program that is thrown upon 
us, whether we can handle it with our existing personnel, or whether 
we have to add additional personnel from the ‘outside. 

On this defense military program we had certain people within the 
Survey that we could put on the work, but they were tied up in other 
equally important jobs. We simply could not quickly take them off 
that work and put them on this work, so it became necessary for us to 
get other employees. We had some in the organization, and others 
we got from the oustide. 

If there is an additional job to be done, that inevitably requires 
additional personnel, so we have to recruit for these different jobs on 
a somewhat different basis. As I say, it depends upon whether or 
not we can spare men of our own organization without wrecking the 
organization’s program. . 


AUTOMOBILES AND TRUCKS 


Mr. Fenron. How many automobiles do you have? 

Dr. WratHer. The request, I think, is for 146 passenger auto- 
mobiles, of which 118 are for replacements, and then I think there 
are 28 new cars that are required. 

Mr. Fenton. I did not quite get the total figure. 

Dr. WratHeER. 146 cars requested, of which 118 are for replace- 
ments of those that are worn out and have served their usefulness, and 
are ready to be turned in, according to the regulation set up in Govern- 
ment schedules. 

Then I think there are 28 new cars. 

Mr. Stearns. That is right. 

Dr. Wratuer. Twenty-eight new cars only are involved in this 
program. And incidentally that is one item that is used in carrying 
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on all of these activities in geologic mapping and also supervision 
work. This supervision work involves personnel, considerable travel. 

Then there is an item listed in the justifications which represents 
the cash value of the turned-in vehicle, and as that is set up in the 
justification it is almost entirely an automobile figure. In other 
words, when we turn in these cars, we indicate the total cash value, 
and that is set out on the sheet as a separate item, in accordance with 
the general requirements of the General Accounting Office. 

Mr. Srparns. Yes. 

Dr. Wratuer. It appears on the record for the first time in the 
summary sheet in the justification. 

Mr. Fenton. Your request is for 146 automobilies. 

Dr. Wratner. Yes, 

Mr. Fenron. 118 for replacement? 

Dr. Wratuer. 118 for replacement, ves. 

Mr. Fenton. And 26 new ones? 

Dr. WratHer. Yes. 

Mr. STEARNS. 28 new cars. 

Mr. Frenron. Is that the total number of cars the Bureau has? 

Dr. Wrarner. No, not the total number. 

Mr. Fenron. What is the total number? 

Dr. Wratuer. You are asking for the total, instead of the number 
we are buying? 

Mr. Fenron. Yes, | want the total number of cars you have in the 
Bureau. 

Vir. STEARNS. 681 passenger cars are now in our fleet. 

Mr. Fenron. And you are asking for an increase? 

Mir. Srearns. Yes. 

Dr. Wratuer. That does not include trucks, Dr. Fenton; those are 
passenger cars. How many trucks do we have? 

Mr. Srearns. We have about 1,997 trucks. 

Dr. Wratuer. Those are utility trucks, used in topographic surveys 
for field parties, for water investigation, and also for geologic work 
and because we have field organizations, they are mobile units, and 
they move during a large part of the year. This is survey equipment, 
which is quite essential in getting the job done that we have to do. 

In conservation, for instance, in order to do the job that has been 
indicated, these men have got to visit the location, supervise inspec- 
tion, visit the leases, visit the operating mines. This all requires an 
enormous amount of travel—automobile travel. 

The same is true of water-resources investigation, where the stream 
gages must be visited at regular intervals, not only to read them, but 
to be sure that the equipment is in shape. 

Mr. Fenton. Are you asking for any new trucks.? 

Mr. Mowirr. Yes, we are asking for 125 new trucks, mostly for the 
topographic-mapping program. 

Dr. Wrarner. We have recently made an inventory-of all our 
cars, and have taken a look at them to try to get the automobile 
equipment such as we need, in good repair and in good shape, and to 
get rid of the automobiles that have become too expensive to repair. 
In other words, we are trying to have our equipment in the best 
possible operating condition in order to meet the job we have to do. 
We have found a lot of things about the operation of automobiles, 
which we think will prove extremely valuable and money-saving. 
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TRAVEL FuUNDs 


Mr. Bupar. I see you have a figure of $1,660,000 for travel, and the 
estimate for 1954 is $2,035,000. 

Mr. Mowirr. More people will be required to travel. With the 
additional personnel that would be added, additional travel money 
is required. 

Decreases To Arrive at 1954 Base 


Mr. Fenton. There is one item I missed here, going through the 
justifications. The decreases for your topographical surveys and 
mapping were $45,000, and water resources $5,000, and soil and mois- 
ture water resources investigations $40,000, and geographical and 
mineral resources surveys $5.000, and that was due, as I understand, 
to the transfer of your building to the General Services Administration. 

Dr. Wratuer. They assumed certain of these obligations which 
we carried up to a certain point until we were taken over by the 
General Services Administration out of our own appropiration. In 
other words, they are a credit to our account and a charge aganist their 
account. I believe I am correct. 

Mr. Mowirr. I believe that is right. They are taking over the 
rental of certain buildings and ‘putting it in their appropriation and 
taking it out of ours, and they assume the rent from that point on. 

Mr. Fenron. They are taking it out of your appropriation? 

Mr. Mowirr. That is, we deduct it from the amount that we re- 
quest, and they add it to the amount that they request when they come 
up for their appropriation. It is just a shift from one pocket to the 
other. That is what most of those items represent. 


FUNDS FOR SERVICES PERFORMED BY OTHER AGENCIES 


Mr. Bunce. | would like to ask just one question. I note in your 
obligations by object you list $1,170,000, which is an increase of 
$60,000 over the current fiscal vear, for services pe ‘rforme d by other 
agencies. What does that comprise, and why the increase? 

Mr. Srrarns. Mr. Budge, I will have to admit that that is an error 
in the budget. Of the $1,170,000, $603,006 should have been included 
in 09. It is the $603,000 for equipment in the capital outlay item that 
we have been talking about for space utilization. The entire item for 
the space utilization program was inadvertently shown in 1954 the 
same as in 1952 and 1953 in services performed by other agencies: 
That was the correct showing in 1952 and 1953, but it is incorrect 
in 1954. 

Mr. BupcGr. Now, exclusive of that item, of what is the rest of it 
made up? 

Mr. Srearns. The rest of it is primarily for mapping services, ] 
believe, performed for the Topographic Division by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 

Dr. Wratuer. I am not too familiar with that budgetary break- 
down, and I cannot speak to that. 

Mr. Stearns. That is primarily for topographic mapping performed 
by the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

“Mr. Bunce. Doctor, in your budget you have a great many items 
that you are justifying, in effect, for other agencies. You have an 
item where you are paying out money to other agencies, and it seems 
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to me that you should be able to tell us what services you are buy- 
ing from other agencies. 

Dr. Wratuer. Well, there is a mapping unit in TVA that was very 
largely staffed by the Geological Survey in the early staffing period, 
and for a time they financed ‘their own mapping organizations. Now 
they have reached a point in which the mapping activity has declined, 
and they found themselves with capacity for doing a lot of things 
which we had to do, and on occasions we have made arrangements 
with them to repay them for doing a certain phase of mapping, which 
is done according to our own standards. In fact, the plan was pretty 
well organized and established by the Geological Survey. We have 
had certain portions of topographical processing done by the TVA 
for which we repay them the actual cost of the item. 

Mr. Buper. Would you be kind enough to furnish for the record a 
statement of that 07 item? 

Dr. Wratruer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. Give us a complete breakdown of that. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 







Estimate for services to be performed by other agencies, fiscal year 1954 














Denver building alterations postponed to 1954 ee er ee, er A 
Topographic mapping operations performed by Tennessee Valley 
Authority Lak 270, 000 


clr tara tinigs aiest Niet Ge cde nv teas Berd se ae soxne) SBT OO 


Annual transfers of funds are made to the Maps and Surveys Division of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority for mapping operations in Tennessee and Kentucky. 
These operations are a step in the completion of standard quadrangle maps that 
are a part of the Geological Survey’s national program. The use of the facilities 
of the TVA is an effective means of completing the large cooperative program in 
Kentucky, which imposes a peak load on the Survey in that area during a relatively 
short period of time. 


Total 


TypPpoGRAPHIC SURVEY AND MAPPING 





PROGRAM CHANGES IN 


Mr. Bupeer. Going back to that other item that I would like for 
the record, I do not believe 1 made myself quite clear, Doctor. This 
is, as I see it, what has happened before this committee and the 
Congress. For your 1953 appropriation you received a substantial 
increase to perform a specific service called for by the military. Now, 
as a matter of fact, as I understand the testimony today, that specific 
purpose upon which your increased funds were based was not per- 
formed by your agency but by another agency within the Defense 
Departme nt. This committee has a res ponsibility to look at these 
increases in the justifications, and when the funds are spent for 
another purpose, as is obvious in this instance, I think the committee 
is entitled to know why the money was not spent as it was stated it 
was going to be spent. 

Dr. Wratuer. As I have said, I cannot give you a definite answer 
on that, but my impression is that it was for mapping but for a 
changed priority within the type of mapping requested. 

Mr. BupGr. Would you be kind enough to furnish us a statement 
of that? 

Dr. Wratuer. Yes, sir; we will get that information. I hope that 
I am right, but I am not too sure. 





MAPPING FOR DEFENSE DEPARTMENT 
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(Statement requested appears on p. 149.) 

Mr. Buper. What I am getting at is that the committee was told 
that you needed the money for a specific purpose and you used it for 
another purpose. 

Dr. Wratuer. Colonel FitzGerald could have answered that ques- 
tion if he were here and I am sorry he is not here to speak for it. He 
has the facts and I do not, but we will get them for you. 


EQUIPMENT ESTIMATE 


Mr. Fenton. You might give us a breakdown on that 09, too. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


Surveys, investigations, and research, Geological Survey—equipment estimate, fiscal 
year 1954 











Quantity Cost 
iain sian Oe 
Photogrammetric equipment: 

a ll ee 24 $150, 000 

Multiplex units, including bars, weenie tables, and electrical equipment. 40 258, 000 

Photogoniometer. -- a ee 1 9, 500 

Twinplex units with accessories - sidinnteasdt shbbnatakcabwneennvawne ai 12 180, 000 

Cartographic equipment: 

CY ee os Soins up Cag omailawiiwedaegeubesbeeeaaeeleteban 1 18, 000 

DT DUNS. . ow accasicusccossaunhous sig aed teheeip tend labinsudaeeceadted . 80, 000 

Projectors piclapih bateadek knbanadatd 51 45, 000 

Field survey and an ‘equipment: 

I ee a ale haa a a Mi A 115 43, 500 

BI G5 atch sels acinar des cx dakene ead ae oleate ph elle die etn oy Shenson edbinba 230 32, 000 

Binoculars sa ieiiakla date aR bila Deeita dels de alle ls Sdhiscelehibue hee 65 15, 500 

Cranes aeaed apie chdenanaduaminteuntbae 5O 7, 500 

Current meters _-- peck beled ; 500 35, 500 

Gamma ray logging appar: atus e is 1 | 8, 000 

Petrographic microscopes... ...-- : ibveston ees 22 | 31, 000 

Reels, sounding aa 150 | 15, 000 

Sonic survey exploration equiment.. ‘ wiv ahi deensiantat : eevtades 40, 000 

Water stage recorders__- : : ; se ee ee 750 237, 500 

Weights, sounding. -- 50 10, 000 

Cameras, compasses, stereoscopes, levels, barometers, barogr¢ aphs, deep-well 

logging reels, gages, stopwatches, resistance thermometers, resistivity ap- 
paratus, recording thermographs, and other precision instruments... - iin cai 264, 100 
Outboard motors, two-way radios, camping equipment, hand tools, portable 
typewriters, and other equipment necessary to the operation of field parties_...|........-- 120, 000 
Laboratory equipment: 
Iie ISIOEES SOND SUUINNRIMIIINIL. 5, tas Ga DAES ERNAeKEseiene ene bnw hbeedddietine 91, 000 
ey SINE OND. connec atcndsaseahéseansecen sind ticchk deeds extn Selicinietcn tained ecaaies aes 70, 000 
Office machines and furnishings, primarily for field offices. ................-..--.--]--.------ ; 95, 000 
Passenger cars: 
Di ackwautoknkimeccblukeusdeimaldcdidectdanetetentuaicil cinthindnediiaeds 28 | 39, 200 
IONE. . . ssnnccontedaauenmieate 118 118, 000 
Trucks (half-ton and larger) f for r transportation of field ae ‘and d equipment: 
New... Lae aba ciec tall thie ibeihlbeiitsaa ts dela nc ccliodh coi 125 187, 500 
Replacements. - a a I a ; ; ‘ | 316 379, 200 
Capital outlay: 

Palo Alto Building: | 7 
Laboratory benches, sinks, hoods, etc_..--__-- pecikg dinceienraeaidaks aceidlee piatebtpegaad 135, 000 
Library shelving and equipment----_-..--- aud diiiicie cal diritti 20, 000 
Movable partitions ae too dtebabadnad 70, 000 
Special plumbing and electrical installations ._--- S caieuiebeeced nasi aacedeieede 25, 000 

Washington Building: 

Laboratory benches, sinks, hoods, etc vase atoet sc inicuatesicnea * 000 
Se I OD 8 cho. cehdinineckaonsdsunienenendd bu ctomemmaies abe ont 5, 000 
Use ONGIES C0 SE Gian nc nccnshas cdvondennscscusonpsacduweenn fs aesiieniees = | 67, 000 

OEE ncntkancadsigduaenatidaakiaeaena dena tis phisnihbielcnalatiede dea aime 3, 183, 000 





The proposed ee are (1) to provide normal equipment for the proposed 
additional personnel (2) to replace equipment no longer useful due to wear or 
obsolescence; (3) to add equipment, usually of new design or invention, that wil] 
materially increase the productivity of the individual employees; and (4) to 
provide those items of equipment such as laboratory fixtures and map printing 
presses, to be installed in the Palo Alto and Washington area buildings while those 
are under construction. The first two categories consist mostly of surveying and 
hydrologic instruments and other equipment necessary for field work. The third 
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category consists largely of electronic and mechanical equipment to be used in 
geologic investigations, and photogrammetric instruments to be used in topo- 
graphic mapping. Part of the photogrammetric equipment is to provide for a 
single-shift operation, past experience having shown double-shift operations to be 
appreciably less efficient. 


FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE 
Tuurspay, Fespruary 26, 1953. 
WITNESSES 


ALBERT M. DAY, DIRECTOR 

DR. CLARENCE COTTAM, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

JOHN R. GARDNER, CHIEF, BRANCH OF BUDGET AND ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Jensen. We are glad to have Mr. Albert M. Day, Director of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, before the committee. 

Mr. Day. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. First, we have a moving 
+9 ture which we would like to show to the committee, describing the 

ea-lamprey program which is now being conducted on the Great 
cass, It will only take about 10 minutes to show the picture. 

Mr. Jensen. We will be happy to see it. 

(Thereupon, the moving picture was shown to the committee.) 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Day, | presume you have a general statement to 
make to the committee before we start asking questions. 

Mr. Day. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I have a brief statement which | 
would like to present. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is always a real 
pleasure to meet with this committee to report on the administration 
of the Nation’s fish and wildlife resources, and to outline the needs 
of the Service for the coming fiscal year. I should at the outset state 
my appreciation for the understanding and sympathetic attitude 
that you have always shown toward the problems of the Fish and Wild- 
life Service. Many of you have visited Alaska and other sections 
of the country where the fish and wildlife problems are ever present, 
and have gained thereby a first-hand knowledge of the many require- 
ments for the satisfactory administration of this important natural 
resource, 

I suspect that you must become a bit weary as you listen to the 

parade of witnesses present arguments for more and more funds to 
carry out the varied programs of the Interior Department. Yet, 
insofar as I am concerned, I feel that I must, in all honesty, tell you of 
our needs if we are to efficiently carry out responsibilities placed 
upon us by the Congress—responsibilities which represent activities 
desired by the millions of our citizens who either make their living 
from, or who enjoy participation in, the fish and wildlife resources 
of the Nation. 

I am sure that the Bureau of the Budget, when attempting to fit the 
requirements of the Fish and Wildlife Service into the overall pattern 
of Government, went as far as they felt they could within the Presi- 
dent’s budget policy. Yet, 1 found this year, when we sat down to 
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work on estimates, that fitting the actual needs of the Service for 1954 
into the budget limitations prescribed was just about the most difficult 
and discouraging experience of any since I have been Director. ‘This 
occurred in spite of the most liberal treatment, and I may say enthu- 
siastic support, of the Members of the C ongress last year that has been 
experienced in the history of the Fish and Wildlife Service. The chief 
criticism that we have received from the Congress has come from the 
members of this committee, and these criticisms have been directed 
at us because we have not presented large enough requests for funds 
to meet the demands of:the constituency which we represent. This 
committee, for the past 3 years, has appropriated every dollar recom- 
mended in the President’s annual budget, and has then added sub- 
stantial sums above the budget figure to undertake special programs. 
As I said a moment ago, some of you members have spoken rather 
strongly about our failure to bring you more realistic estimates, but, 
of course, we must confine our submissions to those figures that are 
felt by higher authority to fit into the President’s annual budget policy. 


FISH HATCHERIES 


There has been a great deal accomplished in recent years to bring 
the legislative base for the Fish and Wildlife Service into proper form. 
Most of the new laws have contemplated the expenditure of additional 
funds, thereby making the annual budget process more difficult. 
As an example, this committee, as well as the Bureau of the Budget, 
requested the Service in 1950 to present a long-range construction and 
rehabilitation program for the Service’s 92 fish hatcheries scattered 
throughout the Nation. This was done. Some funds have been 
provided each year and a number of hatcheries have been developed 
and improved, while work on others is now underway. We still 
have a long way to go to bring this single program of the Service to 
maximum efficiency, yet we are finding already that the expansion 
of the hatchery program is now hampering and wil! continue to cripple 
all other activities so long as we operate under present ceiling limita- 
tions. Our estimates for the annual definite appropriations total 
$13,285,000, an increase of only $88,179 over 1953. The increase 
over the base for 1954 (1953 appropriation less nonrecurring items) 
totals $1,133,979, of which we have been forced to allocate $530,000, 
or approximately 47'% percent, to finance the expanded hatchery 
program, leaving little to spread among the many other Service 
activities which also must face the rising costs of operation. Also, 
other activities authorized by laws enacted last year must be financed. 
So, the increases recommended by the Bureau of the Budget are more 
apparent than real. 


OPERATIONS IN ALASKA 


[ should like here to express my sincere appreciation for the action 
taken by this committee last year in making 25 percent of the receipts 
obtained from the sale of the fur sealskins from the Pribilof Islands 
available for operations on the mainland of Alaska. Fish and wildlife 
problems of Alaska have been growing steadily worse since the war, 
and particularly since the influx of so many military personnel and 
civilian construction workers into the Territory. We were ir a most 
desperate plight a year ago when this committee recognized the situa- 
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tion and made 25 percent of the receipts available, which gave us an 
additional amount of some $831,000. With that money, we have been 
rehabilitating our fleets of vessels and airplanes; have installed excel- 
lent war surplus radio communication facilities on our vessels and 
planes and in shore stations, which has greatly increased efficiency of 
operations; have increased the staff of enforcement officers and stream 
guards; and have constructed and staffed new headquarters at remote 
spots for more adequate patrol of the big game and fur resources. 
In short, we have been able to come much closer to meeting our re- 
sponsibilities in the Territory. That action of this committee last 
year did more to improve the Service’s administration of the highly 
important fish and wildlife resources of the Territory than any other 
single move taken within my personal experience. As a result of 
increased patrol and enforcement and reorganization of our research 
activities, I am confident that the salmon runs can be restored within 
a reasonable time in spite of the ever-increasing fishing pressure that 
we are now experiencing. 


OTHER INCREASES REQUESTED 


These estimates include $75,000 to initiate administration of a 
law passed by the last Congress to check the interstate transporta- 
tion of illegally taken commercial species of fish. They also include 
small increases for the conduct of river basin studies, which are 
sorely needed in the Rogue River Basin of Oregon and in the New 
England and New York areas. We have also included a small 


sum to initiate drainage surveys. Many valuable waterfowl breed- 
ing marshes are disappearing throughout the prairie States because 
of the accelerated pace of agricultural drainage, a large portion 
of which is stimulated by Government payments under the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s soil conservation and production and 
marketing programs. We know that this drainage is rapidly de- 
creasing the wildlife areas available for breeding waterfowl, and 
that these must be replaced or other areas substituted if the water- 
fowl resource is to be preserved in years to come; yet, we have in- 
adequate resources with which to carry on basic studies to obtain 
a well-rounded picture of the actual losses occurring in the breeding 
areas. 

Other increases which we have requested in this budget of which 
I should like to make special mention are $115,000, principally 
for equipment replacement in connection with our mammal and 
bird reservations program, and $26,625 for the very important 
soil and moisture conservation program, together with a very nominal 
increase for regional office expenses. The appropriations requested 
for investigations of resources and for construction are materially 
less than the amounts appropriated for these purposes in the fiscal 
year 1953. 
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\IANAGEMENT OF RweSOURCES 


Amounts available for obligation 


1952 actual 1953 estimat 


Appropriation or estimat 
Transferred to ‘“Salaric ind expenses, defer 
tion activities, Interior,”’ pursuant to Public 


Adjusted appropriation or estimat 
Reimbursements from non-Federal source 33, SSH 22, 000 


Reimbursements from other accounts e¢ 60, 000 


Potal availabl 
Unobligated balanc 


Obligation 
Comparative ul 
Wildlife Service 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 





Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees. - - 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: | 
Average salary “A | $4, 53: $4, 540 $4, 581 
Average grade. -. ‘ SH. GS-6.5 GS-6.4 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: 
A verage salary 6 ‘ ; = , $3, 239 | $3, 280 
Average grade ? CPC+4.8 CPC+.9 CPC-4.8 


Personal service obligations 
Permanent positions : : | $3,779, 254 $4, 174, 853 $4, 332, 637 
Part-time and temporary positions a 615, 052 669, 540 784, 412 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base. eked | 14, 228 15, 778 17, 622 
Payment above basic rates. - ‘ panies 35, 039 37, 502 117, 316 


Total personal service obligations | , 543, 573 4, 997, 673 | 5, 251, 987 


Direct Obligations 


Appropriated funds: 
01 Personal services 4, 505, 248 4, 955, 703 5, 251, 987 
02 Travel 323, 104 360, 490 393, 219 
03 ‘Transportation of things 61,423 | 70, 086 64, 109 
04 Communication services | 50, 656 | 46,171 47,415 
05 Rents and utility services | 97, 043 94,900 | 100, 433 
06 Printing and reproduction 26, 467 37, 876 | 39, 158 
07 Other contractual services 275, 424 337, 591 | 270, 941 
08 Supplies and materials , 052, 418 1, 043, 794 | 171, 478 
09 Equipment 315, 835 211, 736 | 392, 304 
10 Lands and structures ‘ 240, 890 256, 479 258, 714 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities a 412 2, 355 2, 355 
15 Taxes and assessments 11, 636 | 15, 543 17, 398 


Subtotal , | 6, 960, 556 7, 432, 724 009, 511 


Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence és 79, 634 107,307 | 134, 511 


Total obligations from appropriated funds 3, 880, 922 325, 875, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 
09 Equipment “ene 33, 586 22, 000 42, 000 


Total direct obligations. __- », 914, 508 


7, 347, 417 , 917, 000 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 
i | 

01 Personal services 38, 325 | 41, 970 | 
02 Travel ° 11, 642 11,110 | 
03 Transportation of things z 6 10 | 
04 Communication services 41 50 
06 Printing and reproduction 600 730 
07 Other contractual services 4,054 | 2, 820 
08 Supplies and materials 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts _. ee thse oe 57, 392 60, 000 


Total obligations - - - pb ae teldeie 6, 971, 900 7, 407, 417 7, 917, 000 


Analysis of expenditures 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year... ‘ woe $1, 024, 884 $1, 032, 131 $1. 057, 506 
Obligations incurred during the year af aa 6, 971, 142 7, 407, 375 7, 917, 000 


7, 996, 026 8, 439, 506 8, 974, 506 

Deduct: 
Reimbursable obligations . 90, 978 82, 000 42, 000 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 1, 032, 131 1, 057, 506 1, 132, 506 


Total expenditures ___- : . 6, 872, 917 7, 300, 000 7, 800, 000 


Expenditures are distributed as follows | 
Out of current authorizations ‘ aa 5, 889, 738 6, 275, 000 6, 750, 000 
Out of prior authorizations... .- Hate 983, 179 1, 025, 000 1, 050, 000 
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ADMINISTRATION OF FISH AND GAME LAWS 


Mr. Jensen. Under the heading of “Management of resources’ 
Congress appropr lated $7,325,375 for 1953. This year you are asking 
for $549,625 more for that purpose. Will you tell us briefly why you 
are asking for this increase? 


INCREASE FOR ADMINISTRATION OF BLACK BASS ACT 


Mr. Day. The increases consist of $75,000 to carry into effect a law 
that was passed by the last session of Congress, which would make 
what we know as the Black Bass Act, effective insofar as all species of 
fish are concerned, commercial as well as sport. 

The Black Bass Act provides that any fish taken illegally in one 
State cannot be shipped in interstate commerce without violation of 
the Federal law. That applied to game fish alone. 

Mr. Jensen. Do you still need to police that law? 

Mr. Day. Yes, although it has not been needed so much of late in 
the black bass field. 

Mr. JENSEN. Just what do you mean by “much’’? Has there been 
any? 

Mr. Day. Some. 

Mr. JENSEN. What do you mean by ‘‘some’’? 

Mr. Day. We have two people paid from funds to patrol the 
shipment of black bass and other species of game fish. 

Mr. JensEN. Do you think they are ne eded? 

Mr. Day. Yes, they are needed. Some illegal fish come into the 
city of Washington. 

Mr. JENSEN. You are asking for $75,000. 

Mr. Day. This $75,000 is to implement a broadly expanded pro- 
gram. We now are instructed by the Congress to see that all species 
of fish—including commercial varieties—are not shipped from one 
State to another in interstate commerce, when taken in violation of 
State laws. 


FUNDS FOR ADMINISTRATION OF ALASKA FISHERIES 


Mr. Jensen. Now, going to your Administration of Alaska fisher- 
ies.’ Last year, as you mentioned, we did permit the Fish and 
Wildlife Service to use 25 percent of the profits from the Pribilof - 
Island seals for enforcement purposes in the Territory of Alaska, 
This 25 percent amounts to $831,540 for fiscal year 1953. 

You propose to spend $602,500, which leaves a balance of $229,040. 

Now, are you going to nee .d that $229,040? What are you going to 
do with it? 

Mr. Day. We reserved that amount deliberately as a reserve. 
Instead of spending the entire eight hundred thousand-odd dollars, 
which we could well have done, so far as need was concerned, we felt 
it would be better to set aside a reserve of approximately $200,000 to 
carry us over the operating season of this year in case, as has happened 
in the past, the appropriation bill is not passed until some time after 
June 30. 

We are planning this year that we will use the entire 25 percent, 
still keeping in reserve $150,000 or $200,000 for that type of operation 
during the end of the next fiscal year. 
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Mr. Jensen. I am wondering if it is necessary to keep a reserve in 
this case? We know pretty well that you are going to have a profit 
on the Pribilof seals each year. I do not think there has been any 
exception. How much has that been each year? 

Mr. Day. Around $3% million. 

Mr. Jensen. Over a period of how many years? 

Mr. Day. Oh, that has occurred for the past 10 years, at least, | 
presume. 

Dr. Corram. Except that during the war there was some difference. 

Mr. Day. We set aside the reserve, Mr, Chairman, for the first 
vear only. 

Mr. Jensen. Yes. Well, even though the Congress does not get 
this appropriation through until August or September, I do not think 
you will suffer too much, even if you did not have a reserve. We do 
not want to spend any more money than we have to for this purpose. 

The committee was quite liberal with vou. In fact, I was quite 
instrumental in helping vou get the 25 percent. 

Mr. “fehl You were, and your help was much appreciated. 

Mr. Jensen. I know that there 6 a need for more money to be 
spent for the protection of fish and wildlife in the Territory. However, 
let us not use anv more than we have to, and let us not have money 
lying around which we are not using. We can put that right back 
in the Treasury, where we need it pretty badly. I hope that vou 
find that it is not necessary to keep that money in reserve. I cannot 
see any reason for it partic us rly. 

Mr. Day. That could be an error in judgment. We have had 
experiences, as I stated, in the past, when the appropriation bill was 
not signed until late in the operating season, and with our heavy 
Semen and operations oe the summer, the highest being 

June, we felt it was wise to hold some in reserve. Perhaps our 
reserve may be too great. 

Mr. Jensen. You had better take another look at it. 

Day. Thank you. We will. 


PROPAGATION AND DISTRIBUTION OF FOOD FISHES 


Mr. Jensen. For propagation and distribution of food fishes you 
are asking for $330,000 more than vou had last vear. Tell us why 
you ask for that increase. 
~ Mr. Day. $100,000 of that amount is for general maintenance. We 
have 92 fish hatcheries, many of which were badly run down during the 
war years and we are just now getting them back in shape. Many of 
them are ancient. Some of them are 60 or 70 years old. 

We have included here a $100,000 increase for maintenance ; $19,000 
is an increase for the cost of the fish food, which is based upon the 
actual increases in market costs. 

For the replacement of trucks there is $30,500; and for other equip- 
ment, such as grinders and processors and things of that kind around 
the hatcheries, there is $19,500; $6,000 is for the replacement of 
passenger-carry ing cars that are badly worn out. 

And for the operation of new and expanded fish facilities, all of 
which were included in this plan that | mentioned, which passed 1 
1950, as | reeall it, there is $135,000. 
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ENGINEERING STAFF 


We have included also $20,000 for engineering. We have no en- 
vineering staff to aid in the designing and improving of our fish hatch- 
eries. There is a huge investment in these hatcheries, and we feel it 
is a matter of good business to have a small engineering staff to guide 
and advise on those items. 

Mr. Jensen. Do you not have some engineers in your department? 

Mr. Day. We have some engineers paid from wildlife funds but we 
do not have sufficient to adequately handle the total engineering 
problem. 

Mr. JensEN. Well, I rather think that is one item we can eliminate. 
| think you could get along very well with your present staff. 1 am 
just thinking out loud right now. 

Mr. Day. This would include half time for 5 engineers in our 5 
regional offices. 

Mr. Jensen. You have gotten along pretty good so far without 
them. I am afraid if we give you more engineers the first thing you 
know you will start going ‘backward instead of forward. 

That has been the history of every agency in Government. When 
they get too many people the agency starts doing a poorer job than 
it did before. We do not want to start you on the downward road. 
You have been going along pretty good here. I think you ean do it 
with the same personnel that you have. 

| am just saying that out loud, so that I can remember it when we 
come to the markup, Mr. Day. 


EXPENDITURES FOR CULTURE STATIONS BY STATES 


Without objection I should like to have pages 10 through 17 and 
also pages 19 through 21 of the justifications inserted in the record. 
(The matter referred to follows: ) 


PROPAGATION AND DISTRIBUTION OF Foop FISHES 


Increase of $330,000 over the 1954 base is requested for this activity, as shown 
on the following table which summarizes the costs of operating fish-cultural 
stations for stocking of waters and maintenance of fish screens and other protective 
devices, and the total increases requested over the 1954 base 


Other Sup Auto 
person plies, | motive 
il serv- serv- equip- 

ices ices, ete ment 


Other 
equip 
ment 


Perma 
Base 1954 | nent po- 
sitions 


Alabama 

Carbon Hill 2 

Marion 3 5 $4, 300 
Arizona: Williams Creek 29, 916 oI 1, KO 
Arkansas 

Corning 

Mammoth Spring 
California: Coleman 

lor ido 

Creed 

Lead vill 
Florida: Welaka 
Georgia 

Chattahoochee Forest 

Cohutta 

Millen 

Warm Springs 





Hatchery 


Idabe: 
Hazerman (salmon ') 
Warm River-- 
Indiana: Rochester (Argos ') 
Iowa: 
Fairport 
Gutter berg 
Manctester 
Kansas: Farlington 
Kentucky 
Frankfort 
Louisville 
Louisiana: Natchitoches. - 
Maine: 
Boothbay Harbor 
Craig Brook 
Massachusetts: 
Berkshire 
Gloucester 
North Attleboro 
Michigan 
Charlevoix 
Northville 
Pendill’s Creek 
Minresota 
Homer. . 
New London 
Mississippi 
Lyman 
Meridian 
Tupelo 
Missouri: 
Bourbon 
Neosho 
Montana 
Bozeman 
Creston 
Ennis 
Miles City 
Nebraska: Crawford 
New Hampshire 
Berlin 
Nashua 
New Mexico: 
Dexter 
Fagle Nest 
Hot Springs 
Santa Rosa 
New York 
Cape Vincent 
Carpenter's Brook 
Cortland 
North Carolina: 
Edenton 
McKinney Lake 
Pisgah Forest 
North Dakota 
Bald Hill Dam 
Valley City 
Ohio: 
Hebron 
Senacaville 
Oklahoma: Tishomingo 
Oregon: Delph Creek 
Pennsylvania: 
Allegheny -. 
Lamar 
Rhode Island: Arcadia 
Couth Carolina: 
Cheraw ; 
Orangeburg (Orange- 
burg County)! 
Walhalla 
South Dakota: 
McNenny 
Spearfish 
Tennessee: Erwin 


Footnote at end of table. 


Perma- 
nent po- 
sitions 
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Other 
person- 
al serv- 

ices 


$448 
—8, 760 
168 


224 
168 
280) 
168 


4, 205 
160 
168 


5, 600 
224 


168 
112 
2, 862 
112 
224 
5, 981 
|, 334 
, 918 


224 
168 


168 | 


a | 


224 


224 
224 
336 
112 
224 


, 802 
280 


224 


112 
168 


112 

56 
224 
112 
168 


Sup- 
plies, 
serv- 


ices, etc, 


$1,000 


200 
1, 500 
700 


1, 872 
—3, 330 
1, 160 
3, 212 | 
00 | 
621, 
300 

1, 200 
2, 909 


—T76 
1, 634 


1, 600 
858 


1, 700 | 


675 | 
1, 100 
1, 200 


2, 600 


9, 030 
3, 925 


2, 325 
1, 300 
1, 668 

750 
4, 231 


500 
2, 500 


1, 800 
300 


1, 208 


Auto- 
motive 
equip- 

ment 


$1, 500 


2, 000 


1, 500 


1, 500 


Other 
equip- 
ment 


$300 


2, 400 


Fstimate 
1954 


$96, 298 


17, 317 "| 


16, 328 
16, 353 
26, 435 
15, 


077 | 


, 690 | 


, 150 


, 585 


, 320 
, 350 
, 824 


5, 529 
5, 025 


, 375 | 


, 261 


, 690 | 
, 698 | 


, 097 | 
3,170 


35, 925 | 


746 
58, 784 
, 914 


, 161 | 


, 685 | 
925 | 


5, 200 

, 300 
5, 850 
14, 580 


, 350 
i, 718 
3, 137 


816 | 
, 646 | 


, 091 


5, 300 
. 488 


25, O75 


898 | 


1, 325 
603 


17, 950 
62. 050 
7,013 


. 169 


, 049 

, 109 
775 

, 693 

28, 800 


735 | 


In- 
creases 





Other | Sup- | Auto- | 
person-| plies, | motive| ~.. | Estimate In- 
= es 1954 creases 
| 


| | 
| Perma- | Other 
Hatchery Base 1954 | nent po- 


a alserv-| serv- squip- 
sitions | *!Serv-| | serv equip- | ment 


ices ices etc. | ment | 
| | 
Texas: | | 
Austin ‘ ----| $13,850 $1, 100 | SO este aso nacs $16, 018 
Fort Worth jeune 19,111 | 800 | PPTs... ici 20, 779 
Inks Dam_-.-- avn 9, 570 700 | 500 | $2, 000 12, 882 
San Angelo-_. knd 18, 162 | | 2,000 pysadel 23, 030 
San Marcos = 20, 432 is ee Ee aad aaa 20, 656 
Uvalde... Sidaanessail 24, 131 | pecdlise, OS bo ccwtwe 25, 855 
Utah: Springville a 28, 580 | | -| ‘ --| §750 | 30, 354 
Vermont: | 
Pittsford powaeul 16, 876 5k , 500 is 21, 088 | 
St. Johnsbury .-......... 12, 158 soot es a bie 12, 270 | 
Virginia: ‘4 | | | | 
Harrison Lake. 12, 056 | Re aks 14, 475 | 
New Castle a 6, 100 re a 6, 656 
Wytheville 28,178 | | > } seal 29, 558 
Washington: | | | | | 
2 ee ewes 16, 228 | 3 Sts ai 16, 452 | 
De deh cnakewnako 19, 155 | | ois i 20, 323 
Leavenworth 103, 402 , 3, yf 400 111, 286 | 
Little White Salmon. -- 8, 709 ‘ 8, 821 
Quilcene.___- aS 35, 477 5, 73 wes ceausing | os EF 44, 625 | 
Spring Creek___._.---- 9, 493 j ; ; } i > 9, 661 
Winthrop. -.- aad 21, 322 | 4, 100 758 | 
West Virginia: | | 
Leetown (Fort Belvoir, 
Va.; Moorefield, W. 
Va.!) 34, 528 
White Sulphur Springs 29, 247 | 
Wisconsin: 
Genoa ve ie 16, 887 
La Crosse. - Phos 23, 263 
Lake Mills_- ; 16, 914 | 
Wyoming: | 
Saratoga.._- oo 26, 509 | 
Yellowstone Park 16, 703 | 





HEADQUARTERS 


Operation and maintenance 
of fish screens and ladders: 
Rock Island Dam, | | | | | 
Wash 16,911 | 2 | , 135 | 224 
Yakima, Wash 15, 692 | | | 4, | ,804; 3,112 
Mussel propagation pro- | 
gram, Carterville, Ill _ - 18, 068 5 20,236 | 2,168 
Regional offices: 
Region 1: Portland, | 
Oreg 35, 093 3, 306 , 829 5, 736 
Region 2: Albuquer- 
que, N. Mex 42, 201 | ‘ 5, 649 4, 448 
Region 3: Minneapolis, i 
Minn 39, 381 | 3, 362 43,773 | 4,392 
Region 4: Atlanta, Ga 47, 032 3,474 52,936 | 5,904 
Region 5: Boston, Mass 42, 696 3, 418 48, 544 5, 848 
Aquarium: Washington, | 
D.C + 19, 641 68 | ‘ ida 19, 809 168 
Central office staff 136, 321 , 13 137, 456 1,135 


Total i 2, 427, 058 35, 225 | 76,760 | 131,515 | 36,500 | 20,000 | 2,757,058 | 330,000 


1 Substations of hatchery units. 


Increases requested in 1954 are for the following purposes: 
(a) General maintenance $100, 000 
(b) Increased costs of fish food 19, 000 
(od Equipment replacement, trucks $30, 500 
(Equipment replacement, other than automotive 19, 500 
50, 000 
(d) Equipment replacement, passenger cars 6, 000 
(e) Operation of new and expanded fish-cultural facilities __- 135, 000 
(f) Engineering 20, 000 


Total ee cbic ae 


(a) General maintenance program, $100,000.—Physical improvements at Federal 
hatcheries have an estimated total value of $23,589,049, as of March 1952. The 
tabulation shown below is broken down into 12 classifications and includes such 
items as buildings, ponds, raceways, pipelines, etc. As the table indicates, the 
sum of $751,924 is needed on an annual basis to provide a program for the ade- 
quate maintenance of Government property at the various fish-cultural stations. 
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The following tabulation lists the maintenance projects which will be under- 
taken if $293,700 is made available 








Hatchery Type of maintenance Cost 
‘ 
Alabama 
Carbon Hill Improve creek drainage; repair buildings .| $3,000 
Marion Repair buildings and water-supply lines; divide large ponds_._-.- 9, 900 
Arizona: Williams Creek Kepair buildings and roads ‘. 3, 000 
Arkansas 
Corning tepair buildings, roads, levees, and ditches 1,100 
Mammoth Spring Repair buildings and ponds : i; 2,200 
California: Coleman Resurface station roads; replace troughs; repair buildings; repair 17, 000 
Battle Creek Dam revetment; repaint buildings. 
Florida: Welaka tepair buildings ‘ 2, 000 
tebuild concrete bypass to Beecher Lake, 2, 000 
Georgia 
Cohutta Repair buildings and ponds 1,100 
Warm Springs Install sewage facilities for office and repair buildings 3, 000 
Idaho: Hagerman Repair buildings, roads, ponds, and fences 8, 000 
Indiana: Rochester Deepen and regrade ponds 2, 200 
tepair buildings 1,000 
lowa | 
Fairport Regrade and resurface roads___- ‘ 1, 700 
Guttenberg Repair aquarium tanks; repaint buildings 2, 100 
Manchester Repair buildings and fences; replace water-supply and drainage 4, 500 
lines 
Kansas: Farlington Repair pond levees 1, 500 
Louisiana: Natchitoches Repair water-supply lines 2, 500 
Maine: Craig Brook {epair retaining wall; repair and paint buildings; grade and 3, 000 
resurface roads 
Massachusetts: Berkshire Replace hatchery troughs; finish surfacing roadways 3, 300 
Michigan 
Charlevoix Replace hatchery troughs . 2, 400 
Northville Repair buildings, trout ponds, and drain lines; reshingle quarters 8, 000 
1 and 2; replace sidewalks; repair fence. 
Minnesota: New London Repair ponds 900 
Retop roads 1. 000 
Mississippi 
Lyman Provide flood control ditch; repair pond outlets, extend pond 4, 700 
drainage and deepen ponds, repaint buildings 
Meridian Replace pond drain lines 1, 800 
Tupelo Repair buildings and pond catch basin 2, 500 
Missouri: Neosho Repair buildings, roads, water supply and drainage lines; replace 4, 500 
railings and screens for trout ponds 
Montana 
Bozeman Repasint buildings; repair ponds 3, 500 
Creston Repaint buildings; relocate oil house and gasoline tank 800 
Ennis Repair buildings, roads, and ponds 4, 800 
Miles City Repeir buildings 1, 000 
Nebraska: Crawford tepair fish-food and eold-storage facilities, repair buildings and 15, 800 
rearing ponds; repair warm-water ponds 
New Hempshire 
Berlin Reperir ponds and diversion wal! Cold Brook 8, 300 
Nashua Replace hatchery troughs; regrade grounds 5, 600 
New Mexico: 
Dexter Repair buildings 2, 000 
Eagle Nest Replece pipeline to filter basin 2, 500 
Hot Springs Repair water supply and drvinage lines 1, 500 
Santa Rosa Repair ponds 1, 500 
New York 
Cape Vincent Repair and paint buildings; renew dock 8, 650 
Cortland {epair entrance road, buildings, and rearing facilities 12, 500 
North Carolina 
Edenton Regrade ponds 1, 500 
McKinney Lake Paint and repair station buildings; repair holding ponds 5, 600 
North Dakota: Valley City Deepen ind regrade ponds 2, 000 
Ohio 
Hebron Repair roads and buildings; repair concrete ponds 1, 700 
Seneca vill Deepen and seal ponds; repair fish-holding facilities 4, 100 
Oklahoma: Tishomingo Repair buildings and fences 4, 500 
Pennsylvania 
Allegheny Repair ponds and replace water supply lines 3, 100 
Lamar Repaint buildings 1, 500 
Rhode Island: Arcadia Resurface roads . 1, 000 
South Carolina 
Cheraw Deepen station ponds 3, 000 
Orangeburg Repair buildings 1, 000 
Walhalla Repair buildings; repair raceways and water supply lines 13, 100 
South Dakota: Spearfish tepair ponds 2, 200 
Tennessee: Erwin Paint and repair buildings 3, 000 
Texas: 
Austin Repair buildings and ponds. -_. 
Fort Worth Repair ponds, drain lines, and buildings 
Inks Dam Repair ponds 
San Angelo Repair buildings; repair water supply sump and water lines 6, 200 
San Marcos Repair and replace pond supply and drain lines 3, 000 
Uvalde Replace pond intake laterals; paint and repair buildings 3, 350 





inder- 


$3, 000 
9, 900 
3, 000 


1,100 
2, 200 
17, 000 


2, 000 
2, 000 


1,100 
3, 000 
8, 000 
2, 200 


1, 000 


1,700 
2,100 
4, 500 


1, 500 
2, 500 


2 
3, 000 


3, 300 


2, 400 
8, 000 


900 
1. 000 


4, 700 
1, 800 


2, 500 
+, 500 
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Hatchery Type of maintenance | Cost 


Utah: Springville Repair buildings and ponds antl | $3, 000 
Vermont: Pittsford ; Repair buildings and bridge; replace hatchery troughs; repair 10, 100 
ponds. 
Virginia: 
Harrison Lake.............| Surface driveways; paint buildings; clean supply canal; repair | 2, 800 
pond catch basins; replace concrete walks. | 
Wytheville : _.| Repair station roads and retaining walls 2, 500 
Washington: | 
Entiat a3 _....| Repair and replace domestic water supply lines; repaint resi- 3, 500 
| dences. 
Leavenworth__.-_---- -| Repair furnace in residence; drill new well for hi ate hery--.-- | §,200 
Winthrop ipoh ck eigh -| 1,900 
Yakima 4 ...-| Rebuild gantry crane at Suanyside sereen._.- : | 1,500 
West Virginia: 
Leetown Paint and repair buildings; repair trout pools and drain lines; 4, 200 
resurface roads. 
White Sulphur Springs | Replace water supply lines and hatchery floor; repair ponds. - - 3, 000 
Wisconsin: 
Genoa ; .. Repair buildings, fences, ponds, and roads vow 1, 000 
La Crosse At ee Widen driveways; replace troughs in hatche ry with concrete 3, 500 
tanks. | 
Lake Mills-_-.------ _..| Regrade pond bottoms; repair buildings; provide parking area; | 3, 500 
repair fences; clean well. 
Wyoming: | 
Saratoga Modernize fish food cold storage facilities; repair buildings------. 9, 500 


Yellowstone Park_______- Repair buildings 


Det i. its 





EXPENDITURES FOR EXPANDED PROGRAM 


Mr. Garpner. I would suggest, Mr. Congressman, that on page 26 
there is a detail of the estimate for the operation of the new and 
expanded facilities, showing the increases requested for each of the 28 
stations which have been involved in that expanded program. 


Mr. Jensen. You would like to have those in the record? 

Mr. Garpner. Yes. It would support the largest item of increase. 
Mr. Jensen. All right. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Operational  allot- 


Pro ‘tio younds 
roduction in pounds ments 


Cost of | Current pepe 
expansion| value With the 

| Current | increase |Potential 1953 | Increase 
requested | 


Station 


Pendill’s Creek, Mich $150, 500 | 3, 500 3, 000 
New London, Minn 412, 5, 5, 500 , 000 
Meridian, Miss- - - 97, 169, 3, 500 3, 500 
Bozeman, Mont. 59, 6 300, 6 25, : 25, 000 25, 000 
Ennis, Mont 9, 102 345, 102 : , 000 | , 000 
Berlin, N. H 5, 331, 39, 55, 000 , 000 
Nashua, N. H 29, 374, 2, 20, 000 30, 000 
Dexter, N. Mex 4 351, 5 2, § 5, 500 000 
Hot Springs, N. Mex---.-- 5, 183, ay , 500 500 
Cape Vincent, N. Y 70, 319, 2, 000 , 000 
Bald Hill Dam, N. Dak- 25, 125, 3f 800 500 
Hebron, Ohio 93, 367, 3, 5, 500 500 
Tishomingo, Okla RY, 5g 356, 5f f , 500 , 200 
Allegheny, Pa 124, 5, 9, 500 2, 000 
Lamar, Pa 4505, 22, , 000 0), 000 
MeNenny, 8. Dak 262, 5 242, 5 45, 38, 000 , 000 
Erwin, Tenn ay 284, SOK , 500 25, 000 
Harrison Lake, Va 221, : 2. 000 3, 500 
Quilcene, Wash 270, 452, 1 31, 3%, 500 50, 000 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va 75, 5 304, 5 20, 25, 000 35, 000 


a3 &* 05 P a5 


Total 3, 406, 560 (8, 182, 5 453, 950 579, 800 767, 300 


Norte.—Of the $135,000 requested for this purpose, $50,375 is for the pay of permanent employees; $23,250 
is for temporary employees; and $61,375 is for supplies, services, etc. 
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AUTOMOTIVE VEHICLES 


Mr. Jensen. You have now 684 automobiles, trucks, and pickups. 
How many more trucks and pickups and automobiles are you asking 
for in this budget which is before us? 

Mr. Day. I will have to ask our budget people to answer that. 

Mr. Garpner. In connection with our refuge program we are 
asking for 44 automotive vehicles, 2 tractor crawlers, 3 farm tractors; 
or a total of 49 units, at an estimated cost of $130,000 of which 
$30,000 is in the base and $100,000 is requested as an increase. 

Mr. Jensen. How many passenger automobiles? 

Mr. GarpNer. Eleven of the 44 vehicles are passenger cars. 

Mr. JeNsEN. Are you sure you can justify your request for that 
equipment which you just read off? 

Mr. Garpner. Yes, sir. All the equipment scheduled for replace- 
ment meets Bureau of the Budget standards, where applicable, both 
as to mileage and age. 

We figure our annual replacement equipment requirements would 
require $465,050 a year, so that this increase is less than 30 percent 
of what we could justify on the basis of the Bureau of the Budget 
standards. 

Mr. Jensen. You know, 684 automobiles and machines of different 
types is quite a few. 

Mr. Garpner. Those are primarily trucks utilized in connection 
with the maintenance and operation of refuges. 

Mr. Day. We administer, Mr. Chairman, some 17 million acres of 
lands in wildlife refuges. There are 93 fish hatcheries—some of them 
large—on the west coast. There are quite a few other field stations. 
We have many field operations that are in need of cars. 

Our people actually have been wearing our cars down to pretty 
much the rattletrap stage before we ask for funds for replacement. 


BASIN SURVEYS 


Mr. Jensen. On page 36 you show a request for ‘Basin surveys” 
on a Federal-State cooperative basis, Could the States not finish up 
this work without further. appropriation of Federal funds? 

Mr. Day. The “Basin surveys” that we have included here are 
designed to complete the specific basin surveys this year. 

Now, these surveys are something that have been decided upon 
either by the Department or, in the case of the New York area, by 
the President, for a unified approach to water-resource development, 
of which the Fish and Wildlife contributes a small portion to the total 
job. These requests we have here are to complete certain specific 
studies. The States are cooperating. They are doing their share, 
but we of the Federal service have a major responsibility. 

Mr. Jensen. Is it not a fact that there never has been legislation 
authorizing you to make these expenditures? 

Mr. Day. No; there is a basic law that was amended, ‘known as 
the Coordination Act. We merely carry out the studies as instructed 
by the Congress. 

Dr. Corram. 1946. 
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Mr. Day. This act requires the Service to cooperate with the 
States to make reports, which go in as a part of the reports of the 
Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation. That is a re- 
quirement of the law. 

Mr. JensEN. Are you sure that is a law? Are you sure that is 
not just an Executive order? 

Mr. Day. It is a law, an act of August 14, 1946 (60 Stat. 1080) 
which requires the Service to conduct surveys ‘throughout the Unite 
States of projects of the Corps of Engineers, the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, and other Federal agencies, as well as projects licensed by the 
Federal Power Commission, to determine the effects of such projects 
upon fishery and other wildlife resources. 


INVESTIGATIONS OF RESOURCES 


Amounts available for obligation 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate| 1954 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate. - - 73 $4, 180, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federa] sources , 
Reimbursements from other accounts 
Total available for obligation - ..................-.--..-- 4, 192, 779 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings. -- —651, 320 


Obligations incurred 4, 141, 459 


Nore.— Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from the proceeds of sale of personal prop 
erty (40 U.S. C. 481 (c)). 


Obligations by activities 
Description 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


Direct Obligations 


Appropriated funds: 
1. Research on fish and fisheries $2, 573, 363 $2, 711, 778 

2. Exploration, development, and utilization of fishery 
resources 1, 083, 637 1, 108, 192 

3. Research on birds and mammals 415, 666 479, 478 


Total obligations from appropriated funds 4, 122, 666 4, 299, 448 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources: 
4. Replacement of personal property sold 4, 100 10, 800 





Total direct obligations 4, 126, 766 4, 310, 248 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements 
from Other Accounts 


1. Research on fish and fisheries 2, 000 
2. Exploration, development and utilization of fishery re- 

sources 4, 500 
3. Research on birds and mammals 4, 500 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts 11, 000 


Obligations incurred , 141, 4! 4, 321, 248 
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Obligations by objects \ 

it lial il i Hit eel reso 
Object classification 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate for 
or 


are 


Total number o1 permanent positions ra 9 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions ¢ $12: 
Average number of all employees { 





Summary of Personal Services 


Average salaries and grades | 
General schedule grades \ 
Average salary ; 5 $4, 533 $4, 540 $4, 
Average grade i i1S-6.5 GS-6.5 S-6 whe 
Ungraded positions: Average salary 5 $4, 76 $4, 630 $4, \ 
Personal service obligations: tho: 
Permanent positions $2, 372, ! $2, 684, S18 $2, 760, 
Part-time and temporary positions 32, 149, 957 89, 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 9, 02 11,322 11, 


Payment above hasic rates 53, 59, 470 90. 


Total personal service obligations. - - : i ? 2, 667, 484 2, 905, 567 2, 951, 


Direct Obligations 
Appropriated funds 
01 Personal services 2, 662, 166 , 901, 372 2, 951, 
02 Travel 166, 039 151, 597 | 149, 
03 Transportation of things 22, 336 35, 972 32, 
04 Communication services 41, 435 41, 855 44, 
05 Rents and utility services 49, 779 58, 910 60, 
06 Printing and reproduction 58, 020 83, 898 78, 
07 Other contractual services | 392, 242 280, 275 263, 
O& Supplies and materials 427,454 438, 138 398, 
09 Equipment 294, 681 311, 133 207, 
10 Lands and structures 7, 205 se 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions 10 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 110 20 
15 Taxes and assessments 8, 355 6, 404 


Subtotal , 129, 822 4, 309, 584 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence 7,156 10, 136 


Total obligations from appropriated funds 4, 122, 666 4, 299, 448 
Reimbursements from non-Federal source 
09 Equipment 4,100 10, 800 


Total direct obligations , 126, 766 4, 310, 248 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements om Other “counts 
lig Payabl Reim ments From Oth iccoun and 
01 Personal services 5, 318 the 
02 Travel 780 7 
04 Communication services 908 715 | 
05 Rents and utility services 2, 613 1, 930 
07 Other contractual services 2, 610 1, 600 tots 
08 Supplies and materials 1, 431 1, 130 . 
09 Equipment 1, 033 815 fro1 
ser 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from ( 
other accounts 14, 693 11, 000 


pos 
por 


Obligations incurred 4,141, 459 


Analysis of expenditures 


1952 actual 1953 estimate | 1954 estim: 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year $670, 125 $653, 603 $753, 
Obligations incurred during the year 4,141, 459 4, 321, 248 4, 188, 


4,511, 584 4, 974, 851 4, 941, 
Deduct 
Reimbursable obligations 18, 793 21, 800 &, 


«i 


Unliquidated obligations, end of year 653, 603 753, 051 683, 
Total expenditures 4, 139, 188 4, 200, 000 
Expenditures are distributed as follows 


Out of current authorizations 3, 481, 5 3, 550, 000 
Out of prior authorizations 557, 65) 650, 000 
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Mr. Jensen. All right. Now let us go down to ‘Investigations of 
resources.” In 1953 you had $4,299,448. This year you are asking 
for less. Are you sure that is not a little typographical error? You 
are asking for less than you did last year? 

Mr. Day. That is an utter truth, a reduction in the amount of 
$122,000. 

FISHERY MARKET NEWS SERVICE 


Mr. Jensen. You think the Fishery Market News Service is worth 
what it is costing? 

Mr. Day. Yes, very much so. The basic information obtained by 
those market news offices is used by the fishing industry as a basis 
for planning their operations. 

Mr. Jensen. And the fishing industry pays nothing whatever for 
this service? 

Mr. Day. No. It is comparable in that respect to the Agricultural 
Marketing News Services that are put out by the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. Jensen. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Day. It is the same kind of a program for the fishing industry, 
as the farmers receive from the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. Jensen. All right. 

Mr. Day. In the market news we have been badly underfinanced. 
It looks as though we will have to close up one quite important 
station unless we can secure this small increase of $30,000. 


COOPERATIVE WILDLIFE RESEARCH UNITS 


Mr. Jensen. What would happen if the Federal Government with- 
drew its support of the cooperative wildlife research units in the colleges? 

Mr. Day. It might well close the 17 units that are now in operation 
and which has been the basic training program for young men entering 
the wildlife profession. 

That is one of the most important and productive features of our 
total wildlife management effort. The States draw upon the graduates 
from these schools. The Federal Government does. All of the con- 
servation departments do. 

Graduates of those schools are now staffing and manning important 
positions in the total conservation field. It is one of the most im- 
portant and popular activities that the service carries on. 


CONSTRUCTION 
Amounts available for obligation 
195? actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


{ 


A ppropriation or estimat« $1, 263, 742 $673, 800 $305, 000 
Prior year balance available 2, 680 $29, 302 | 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 2, 520 1, 900 1, 900 
Reinibursements from other accounts 963 429, 500 


Total available for obligation , 679, 9OF 1, 934, 502 306, 900 
Balance available in subsequent year —829, 302 
Obligations incurred AQ. 603 


mparative transfer to ‘Administration of Probilof Islands, 


Co I 
Fish and Wildlife Service” , O85 


Total obligations ° 840, 518 1, 934, 502 306, 900 


Note.— Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from the proceeds of sale of personal prop- 
erty (40 U.S. C. 481 (e)). 
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Obligations by activities 





Description 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


Direct Obligations 
Appropriated funds: 










































































1. Fish facilities_..._.- pt abaeete kvteaeatba en tacaitacende $639, 946 $907, 953 $275, 000 
ee IN cela cack ddaebensdaiieyewdecuenseni 197, 089 595, 149 30, 000 
Total obligations from appropriate rm funds a er 837, 035 1, 503, 102 305, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 
3. Replacement of personal property ee 2, 520 1, 900 1,900 
| | 
nn ee i tindsbacauees | 839, 555 1, 505, 002 306, 900 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other in 
Accounts 
Ds SR sac ondvinetacwetincmne ee eb aaeeeeh aie ebk 691 OE Lemitndiitie ing i. 
ie. PE ON iain ren ieee ne nednown srdnnewscenawgeahenes 272 | 065, 850 |. -.<....... 
Total ee payable out of sebideirotebaaihe from | 
other accounts. : : een nenscmies 963 | I TD itniiensncies 
ies os sedis ads ick adnan 840, 518 | 1, 934, 502 | 306, 900 
| ethene 
Obligations by objects 
Object classification 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 
| | 
ee ee a 
Summary of Personal Services | 
Total] number of permanent positions ; : ate apa 17 | 26 4 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions ___ Sohne abinel 56 230 21 
Average num ber of all employees - - - _- odes Pain ctetche siete | 71 | 252 24 
Average salaries and grades: | ‘ FieENn en ae 
Genera] schedule grades: 
Average salary_._- ieee onan <iesi au gemaes $4, 533 | $4, 540 $4, 581 
Average grade apie nue cin Kaen wbenae acabinaaasaal GS-6.5 | GS-6.5 | Gs- 6.4 
Personal service obligations: a Pe ae 
Permanent positions__--.._- piste Sante headed $83, 509 $108, 680 $18, 470 
Part-time and temporary positions. wnt tiie nec oli 166, 700 646, 385 61, 711 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base_..........__..__---- 320 43h 158 
Payment above basic rates... ..............-......--...- 5, 267 1, 500 | 560 
a 
Total personal service obligations._..............-.....- 255, 796 757, 000 80, 899 
Direct Obligations ' . 
Appropriated funds: 
ne ar ON od So on epuid toad asdubdsoeameck 255, 048 561, 638 80, 899 
Oe iis sare cnne a a i a ee MS ta 20, 926 22, 050 1, 500 
03 Transportation of things................-...---.------ 6, 122 10, 835 4,000 
OS <iemnmnionison sarviom. _. <. ..- 2.2... 2 50k eccccene 1, 373 1, 400 iO 
05 Rents and utility services_.. Sigs netelie enaateueodd 63 605 |... ee 
06 Printing and reproduction-__-__- pe hnanweiaeaes 1,033 2, 080 150 
O07. Other contractual services ...............-.....45..<...- 146, 334 21, 376 9, 180 
er eer scmnnobabbncntant 119, 954 329, 138 48, 082 
09 Equipment____..........-- bin awietbieles epieeaebkants 85, 330 22, 160 29, 100 
10 Lands and structures_._.__. cad hina edae area 198, 006 529, 260 132, 039 
OD "DORE RONNIE... on. oo condense bien slal 2, 884 SOD booties 
} etnnanenecmaes 
Subtotal ane eeca 837, 073 1, 503, 102 | 305, 000 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence. __.............-- 38 |- nin ech Ie Garcia 
Total obligations from appropriated funds. ._.......__- 837, 035 | 1, 503, 102 365, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources: 
09 Equipment_..--. ic aieiinnhdeed siete 2, 520 1, 900 1, 900 
Dotel direct obligations........---....-..<-.--..2-2<--1 839, 555 1, 505, 002 | 306, 900 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other te : ; 
Accounts 
01 Personal services ___. ends irk sided Wisin denied a wena once 748 195, 362 
02 Travel.___.. Bids aii copied auld davase asteth eRe eran eke MT visa cet de cae 
03 Transportation of things...______-- Se mwicieien Dei tanepdaldoe’ 5, 300 
ee eee a 200 
05 Rents and utility services............................. --| 2, 000 | 
06 Printing and reproduction.........................-.. a eahaeel 250 |- 
07 Other contractual services __ ieaisik siatindnindtatatalai lias’ 48 | 19, 948 | 
ee es aaa ‘ 167 | 131, 340 |... 
10 Lands and structures ae . eiakhden | 71, 806 |_. 
Total obligations sagebte out of sine | | 
from other accounts-_- piaabtbundgdnmcecannen 963 Xk ee 
ES RL RO 840,518 | 1, 934, 502 306, 900 
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Analysis of expenditures 


| 


| 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 
OD asigenerelltemminismemestninmiess } ninemsn bites 


| | 
Unliquidated obligations, start of year..........-.-.--------- $569, 067 | $326, 512 $629, 614 
Obligations incurred during the year_.. ------ nove iagpnaanesl 850, 603 | 1, 934, 502 306, 900 
1, 419, 670 2, 261, 014 936, 514 

Deduct: | 
Reimbursable obligations is ee 3, 483 431, 400 1, 900 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year...--.........--.--.-| 326, 512 629, 614 154, 614 





Total expenditures | 1, O89, 675 








Expenditures are distributed as follows: j 
Out of current authorizations -..-_.....-- le te cla 1. 089, 675 
Out of Delor SUICOOTISALIONE:; 5... ono sc cicpenanercconcetacs] vicinal 





Mr. JENSEN. Next is construction. In 1953 you had $673,800. 
For 1954 you are asking $305,000, which is a decrease of $368,800. 

Now, there must be some good reason for that. Where are you 
getting the rest of your money for that purpose? 

Mr. Day. We are not. 

Mr. JENSEN. You are not? 

Mr. Day. This decrease is only because we adhered to the Bureau 
of the Budget policy on construction. We need a great deal more, 
because we have much in the way of construction that should be 
done, but under the budget policy instructions, construction was to 
be held down this year and we have complied with that policy in these 
estimates. 

CARRYOVER FUNDS 


Mr. Jensen. All right. Do you have a carryover of unexpended 
balance, or an unobligated carryover? 

Mr. Day. No, sir. The bulk of this construction request is to 
complete this year’s portion of the expanded fishery program for 
buildings and structures and so on at the various hatcheries; $200,000 
of this request is for the planned expansion of the hatchery program. 

Mr. JenseN. Without objection [ would like to have page 82 placed 
in the record. 

Mr. Day. And 83, please? 





Mr. JENSEN. All right. 
also. 
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(The matter referred to follows:) 


Without objection we will insert page 83, 


Actual and proposed application of Esti- 
funds appropriated to date mated 
Total a ted appro- 
Station estimated es | priation 
cost Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal] oT required 
year year year year | in future 
1950 1951 1952 1953 | years 
Frankfort, Ky $381, 000 $161, 000 $62, 000 $158, 000 
Craig Brook, Maine 395, 500 $75, 000 15, 000 305, 500 
North Attleboro, Mass 501, 400 $90, 400 | $117, 500 60, 000 30, 000 203, 500 
Ennis, Mont 423, 202 29, 500 127, 200 32, 402 48, 000 186, 100 
Crawford, Nebr | 303, 000 95, 000 30, 000 178, 000 
Hebron, Ohio 385, 000 75, 000 87, 000 31, 000 15, 000 | 177, 000 
Total \2, 389, 102 194, 900 331, 700 198,402 | 256, 000 200, 000 | 1, 208, 100 


| 


The funds requested are to continue the construction and expansion program 
authorized by the Congress in the fiseal year 1950 for the continuation of the reeon- 
struction of the Craig Brook, Maine, hatchery for which the Congress provided 
an initial appropriation of $75,000 in the fiscal year 1952; for the continuation of 
the reconstruction of the Crawford, Nebr., hatchery initiated by an appropriation 
of $95,000 in the fiscal year 1953; and to continue the construction of a new fish 
hatchery at Frankfort on Elk Horn Creek, Franklin County, Ky., authorized by 
Publie Law 614, 8lst Congress, and for which the Congress provided an initial 
appropriation of $161,000 in the fiscal year 1953. The North Attleboro, Mass. ; 
Ennis, Mont.; and Hebron, Ohio, hatcheries were included in the 3-year construc- 
tion program for expansion and improvement of the Federal hatchery system and 
completion within that period was contemplated. 

There is listed below a breakdown, by hatcheries, of the items to be provided 
with the 1954 estimate of $200,000 


Frankfort, Ky.: 11 acres of warm-water ponds, 11 ponds at $4,000 per 
acre, $44,000; including 1,000 feet of 6- to 10-inch water-supply lines, 
$7,000; and drainage features 500 feet of 12-inch pipe and 11 outlet 


structures, $11,000 $62, 000 





Craig Brook, Maine: Concrete raceways, 300-foot double, 8 inches wide - 
North Attleboro, Mass.: Concrete raceways, 600-foot double,.8 inches 
wide : 
Ennis, Mont.: Fish-food and cold-storage building, masonry construc- 
tion (35-ton capacity) 

Crawford, Nebr.: Fish-food and cold-storage building, masonry con- 
struction (20-ton capacity) 

Hebron, Ohio: Garage and storage building, 60 by 26 feet, 5-stall, 
brick masonry construction 


Total 
ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 195 


15, 000 
30, 000 
48, 000 
30, 000 
15, 000 


200, 000 


4 estimats 


Appropriation or estimate $8651, O31 $898, 198 $925, 000 
Transferred to ‘Salaries and expenses, defense production 
wctivities, LMerior,’’ pursuant to Public Law 253 —2, 500 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate 859, 131 SYS, 198 925, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 300 1, 000 1, 600 
rotal available for obligaiton 85Y, 431 809, 198 926, 60K 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings — 4, 325 
Obligations incurred 855. 106 899, 198 926, 600 
Nott Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from the proceeds of sale of personal pro} 
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Obligations by activities 


Description 1952 actual 


appropriated funds: 
Departmental expenses 
2. Regional office expenses 


$432, 872 
421, 934 


Total obligations from appropriated funds 854, 806 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources: 
}. Replacement of personal property sold 300 


Obligations incurred 855, 106 
Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1952 actual 


lotal number of permanent positions 166 
Average number of all employees 151 
4 verage salaries and grades 
Genera] schedule grades 
Average salary $4, 533 
Average grade GS-6.5 


Appropriated funds: 
01 Personal services 


Permanent positions $697, 838 


Part-time and temporary positions 789 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 2, 684 
Payment above basic rates 18, 004 


Total personal services 719, 315 
02 Travel 29, 180 
03 Transportation of things 2, 204 
04 Communication services 18, 868 
05 Rents and utility services 


12, 530 
(} Printing and reproduction 10, 640 


07 Other contractual services 11, 741 
0&8 Supplies and materials 24, 774 
09 Equipment 24, 229 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities 25 
15 Taxes and assessments 1, 210 

Total obligations from appropriated funds 854, S06 

Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 

09 Equipment 300 


Obligations incurred 855, 106 


Analysis of expenditures 


1952 actual 


Unliquidated 
Obligations 


obligations, start of year 
incurred during the year 


$80, 440 
855, 106 


935, 546 
Deduct P 

Reimbursable obligations 300 
Unliquidated obligations, end of yea 72, 497 
: Total expenditures 82, 749 

Expenditures are distributed as follows 
Out of current authorizations 781, 854 
Out of prior authorizations 80), 895 


304383—53—pt. 1——12 


1953 estimate 


$443, 065 | 


455, 133 


898, 198 | 


1, 000 


989, 198 


1953 estimate 


165 
162 





1, 159 


SUS, 108 


1, 000 


809, 198 


stimate 


$72, 497 


890, 198 
971, 695 

1, 000 
70, 695 
900, 000 
$30, 000 
70. OOO 


1954 estimate 


$443, 065 
481, 935 


925, 000 
1, 600 


926, 600 


1954 estimate 


169 
166 


$4, 581 
GS-6.4 


$763, 591 


3, 008 
18, 818 


785, 417 
35, 400 
2, 900 
19, 500 
17, 500 
13, 500 
7, 800 
24, 483 
17, 200 


1, 300 
925, 000 
1, 600 


926, 600 


1954 estimate 


$70, 695 
926, 600 


997, 295 


1, 600 


75, 695 


920, 000 


860, 000 
60, 000 
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Mr. Jensen. Getting down to your “Administrative expenses,” 
1 see that you have $898,198 for 1953, and you are asking $925,000 
for 1954, which is an increase of $26,802. For what purpose is that? 
Mr. Day. $5,000 of the $26,802 is for the increased’cost of rent at 


our regional office at Atlanta, Ga. This was an increase that was 
levied recently. 

We have a slight increase of $4,588 for office machines and equip- 
ment, needed in our various field offices. 

We are asking for four clerical positions, all in the regional offices, 
and $2,890 for ‘“Travel.”’ 

This is all for the more efficient operation of the Service’s regional 
offices, which handle all business in the field. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ADMINISTRATION OF PRIBILOF ISLANDS 


Amounts available for obligation 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate ‘ $1, 620, 865 $1, 995, 698 | $1, 893, 646 
Prior-year balance available : 325, 942 1, 145, 640 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 6, 700 2, 400 1, 500 
Reimbursements from other accounts " 37, 439 ant 

Total available for obligation 1, 665, 004 2, 324, 040 3, 040. 78¢ 
Balance available in subsequent year ; —325, 942 —1, 145, 640 —1, 204, 286 


Obligations incurred ; ; 1, 339, 062 1, 178, 400 1, 836, 500 
Comparative transfer from 
“Construction, Fish and Wildlife Service’’ 10, 085 

“Fox and fur-seal industries, Pribilof Islands, Department 


of the Interior’”’ je 33, 030 


Total obligations : es bila 1, 382, 177 | 1, 178, 400 1, 836, 500 


Note.—Reimbursements from non-Federa] sources above are from the proceeds of sale of personal prop- 
erty (40 U.S. C. 481 (¢c)). 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


} 


Direct Obligations 


Administration of Pribilof Islands , $1, 338,038 | $1,176, 000 
2. Replacement of personal property sold 6, 700 2, 400 | 


$1, 835, 000 
1, 500 


Total direct obligations. _- 1,344,738 | 1, 178, 400 | 1, 836, 500 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 
1. Administration of Pribilof Islands 


Total obligations 
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Obligations by objects 


l 
Object classification 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


Direct Obligations 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other pentane. 
Average number of all employees- --._---- 


4 verage salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary ‘ ie ae $4, 533 | 
Average grade. pace! GS8-6.5 | GS-6.5 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: | 
Average salary ae ee oie wok $3, 286 | $3, 239 
Average grade.._______- ome : sJ5 CPC-48 CPC-4.9 | 
Ungraded positions: Average salary.. ” aie a _%,' 762 | $4, 630 | 


i Personal services: 
Permanent positions_.--_- , ‘ Si $191, 059 | $211, 537 . 
Part-time and temporary positions. 4 ; 302, 700 341, 641 | 441, 018 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base. - 811 832 | 898 
Payment above basic rates_.-------- ‘ 23, 953 43, 602 43, 420 


Total personal services.-.-........--- ba sein 518, 523 | 597, 612 723, 542 
Travel. el thewhivtes dea 59, 896 | 15, 575 | 13, 050 
Transportation of SR codawsitscncteca | , 657 | 48, 900 | 75, 000 
Communication services _--- 4 ea | , 351 | 900 900 
Rents and utility services__.-.__- ; os 196 | 2, 500 | 2, 500 
Printing and reproduction. - _- ewe : | 2, 226 | 1, 350 850 
Other contractual services... ----- Gildediaychites’ -| , 410 | 41, 200 61, 200 
Supplies and materials__..__-.-.._- ; 557, 364 | 454, 657 535, 957 
Equipment Lenedebwabeas 3, 736 | 26, 700 | 155, 800 
Lands and structures ‘ ati ; Drinks 280, 000 

15 Taxes and assessments 26 , 355 2, 148 2, 000 


Subtotal. __- fas } , 356, 714 1, 192, 542 , 850, 799 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence. - 976 13, 142 14, 299 


Total direct obligations. , 344, 738 1, 178, 400 , 836, 500 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 


05 Rents and utility services... 400 
07 Other contractual services. . .- 37, 039 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts --- ; 37, 439 


Total obligations _.___ 1, 382, 177 1, 178, 400. 1, 836, 500 


Analysis of expenditures 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year -_.- $309,115 | . $485, 115 
Obligations incurred during the year | $1,339, 062 1, 178, 400 1, 836, 500 


1, 339, 062 1, 487, 515 2, 321, 615 

Deduct: 
Reimbursable obligations 44,139 + 2, 400 1, 500 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year- . . 309, 115 485,115 920, 115 


Total expenditures 7 : 7 985, 808 | 1, 000, 000 1, 400, 000 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 


Out of current authorizations - - bigs 985. 808 500, 000 400, 000 
Out of prior authorizations___. Ba me 500, 000 1, 000, 000 
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Mr. Garpner. The increases in the 1954 budget amount to $833 - 
646. That is after deducting nonrecurring items. 
Mr. JENSEN. You have a net decrease of how much? 
Mr. Garpner. $102,052. 
Mr. JENSEN. You are going to show a profit on the Pribilof seals for 
1953. What was the net profit for 1952? 
Mr. Garpner. I do not recall. Of course, the appropriation was 
60 percent of the receipts. 
Mr. JENSEN. Yes. 
Mr. Day. Estimated total receipts are $3,156,078. 
Mr. Garpner. Yes. That is in the fiscal year 1953. 
Mr. JENSEN. Are the sealskins cheaper than they were last year? 
Mr. Day. The average price per skin sold in the calendar year 
1952 was $94.24 as compared to $95.35 per skin sold in the calendar 
year 1951. 
Mr. Jensen. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Jensen. Without objection, I would like to have page 98 
inserted in the record. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 
The following table shows the distribution of the 1954 base and of the increases 
over the 1954 base totaling $833,646 by purposes and classes: 
— 
Equip- | Estimate, 
ment 1954 


Other Supplies 
Purpose Base 1954 | personal | services, 
services ete. 


Increases 


Island maintenance and operation - _- $212, $212, O85 |__- 
Native supplies 70, 5 $60, 500 ; 10,000 | +-$60, 500 
School program . j 34, 250 |... 
Medical program 32, 32, 800 
Operator of supply tender 25, , 125, 690 | _- 
Byproducts plant 25, : 28, 500 3, 500 
Curing and handling of sealskins 5 | 50, 000 |_- 
Pay of Pribilof Aleut workmen , $145, 000 | 385, 700 | 145, 000 
Pay and allowances, nonresident A leut 
workmen ; 16, 000 23, 009 16, 000 
Maintenance of Seattle supply ter- 
minal , , 000 
Fur-seal research 29, 517 29, 517 
General administration 
Seattle headquarters office .170 , 170 
St. Paul Island 35, 517 ; ies 35, 517 
St. George Island 9, 130 , 130 
Departmental administration 27, 641 27, (41 
Construction and rehabilitation 516, 000 | $110, 000 626, 000 626, 000 


Subtotal , 060, 000 161, 000 459, 000 110, 000 1, 790, 000 730, 009 


Reserve for contingencies 103, 646 103, 646 


Total ‘oe 1, 060, 000 161, 000 459, 000 110, 000 1, 893, 646 833, 646 


REVENUES From BuREAU OPERATIONS 


Mr. Jensen. I would like to have you give us now the amount of 
revenues of all types, including the Pribilof seals, which have been 
taken in by the Fish and Wildlife Service, for every purpose. 

Mr. Garpner. We had a statement of receipts in our budget 
submission. 

Mr. JenseEN. That is what I want, the total receipts. 

\ir. Day. May we insert that in the record? 

Mr. JENSEN. | would like to know it right now. 
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Mr. GarpNer. Our receipts deposited in the general and special 
accounts in the fiscal year 1952 totaled $9,353,133. 

Mr. JENSEN. Do you have your estimate for 1953? 

Mr. GarpNER. Yes; the estimate for 1953 for the same accounts is 
$9 123,928. 

Mr. Jensen. That is from such things as the revenue which comes 
from the sale of firearms and ammunition, duck stamps, fishing 
licenses, and so forth. 

Mr. Day. That does not include the Pittman-Robertson or the 
Dingell-Johnston Acts. 

Mr. JensEN. Anyway, you know what we want. Give a full state- 
ment for the record of all receipts, and the amount that each State 
receives, and make it a complete statement so that we can see it all in 
one place. 

Mr. Day. You want it broken down by States? We have those 
tables. 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes. 3 

Mr. Day. The allocation of the Federal-aid moneys for fisheries 
restoration, wildlife restoration, and the duck-stamp-receipts ac- 
count, as well as some others, we will include in that statement. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


I, COLLECTION OF RECEIPTS 


teceipts collected for distribution by the Fish and Wildlife Service 
during the fiscal year 1952 amounted to $23,197,379. These re- 
ceipts are classified as follows: 

(1) Proceeds from sale of stamp licenses to hunt migratory 

birds j $4, 335, 875 

(2) Proceeds from sale of products from wildlife refuges 608, 465 

(3) Miscellaneous receipts 390, 724 

(4) Proceeds from sale of wildlife. products, Pribilof Islands 3, 326, 163 


Total receipts collected by the Service ee 9, 661, 227 


In addition to these amounts, there are collected the following reve- 
nues by the Internal Revenue Service for disposition by the Fish 
and Wildlife Service: 

(5) Taxes on fishing rods, creels, reels, artificial lures, baits, and 

flies 2, 857, 094 

(6) Taxes on Hrearms, shells, and cartridges , 679, 058 
Total receipts distributed by the Fish and Wildlife Ser- 

vice____ : ; ; 23, 197, 379 


If. DISTRIBUTION OF RECEIPTS 


(1) Proceeds from sale of stamp licenses to hunt migratory birds 

The entire amount of these receipts are deposited into,the general fund of the 
Treasury. Amounts equal to these receipts each year are appropriated to the 
Fish and Wildlife Service for enforcement of migr ratory bird treaty acts and for 
acquisition, development, and maintenance of migratory bird refuges 
(2) Proceeds from sale of wildlife products, Pribilof Islands 

The entire amount of these receipts are deposited into the general fund. 
{mounts equal to 60 percent of these receipts are appropriated to the Fish and 
Wildlife Service for administration of the Pribilof Islands. Amounts equal to 
25 percent of the aforementioned receipts are appropriated to the Fish and 
Wildlife Service for management and investigation of fish and wildlife resources 
in Alaska, including construction. 

In 1953 these appropriations amounted to the following: 


(a) Administration of Pribilof Islands $1, 995, 698 
(b) Management of resources 831. 540 


Total 2, 827, 23 
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(3) Miscellaneous receipts 


The entire amount of these receipts are deposited in the general fund of the 
Treasury. 


(4) Receipts from the sale of surplus products from wildlife refuges 
These receipts are deposited in a special account of the Treasury earmarked 
for appropriation as follows: 
(a) Expenses for sales, etc., in refuges, Migratory Bird Conservation 
Act 
(b) Management of national wildlife refuges 
(c) Adjustments to appropriation _ _ _ - 


(d) Payments to counties from receipts under Migratory Bird Con- 
I j 
servation Act___- 396, 901 


465 
(6) Taxes on fishing rods, creels, reels, artificial lures, etc. 
The receipts of $2,857,094 are distributed as follows: 
(a) Deduction for administration of the act ‘ 567 
527 


- 
(6) Taxes on firearms, shells, etc. 
The receipts of $10,679,058 are distributed as follows: 
(a) Deduction for administration of the act 953 
10, 145, 106 


Ill. DISTRIBUTION OF RECEIPTS BY STATES 


(1) Receipts from the sale of surplus products from wildlife refuges are dis- 
tributed to the States in accordance with section 401 (49 Stat., 383) as follows: 


Alabama_ __- $198. 27 . dl 
Arkansas_ meas 350. 47 . 41 
California 2, 608. 87 | New < , 749. 08 

44. 30 8, 566. 15 
Florida_____- 477. 80 . 16 
Georgia_________- 15, 662. 83 9, . 36 
See te eetz 1, 375. 50 | Oregon______-- . 36 
CRS. ee 1, 658. 35 | South Carolina 9. 01 
eee 662. 01 | South Dakota . 70 
Kentucky __ __- 626. 93 - . 67 
Louisiana. ______- .... 242, 540. 62] Tex ) . 50 
Maine __ bn ; 308. 44] Ut ; . 44 
Maryland___ at 896. 96 . 53 
Massachusetts _ ___ __ hp 13. 84} Virginia . 48 
Michigan_________- a 1, 510. 74} Washington . oe 
Minnesota_____ ee 3, 049. 41 | Wisconsin - 0. 42 
Mississippi ; 7, 196. 13} Wyoming . 25 
Missouri- - _ _ Lie 63. 91] Alaska 34. 50 
Montana_____- s--0> 20067. 2 — — 
Nebraska____ ..--« 28,958 05 RUN deo casa 396, 900. 92 
Nevada a : 1, 640. 22 
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2) Amounts due the States, etc., from taxes on fishing rods, creels, reels, 
artificial lures, etc., are distributed in accordance with the act of August 9, 1950 


(64 Stat., 430), as follows: 


\Jabama_ --- 
Arizona 
Arkansas_ 
California - — —- 
Colorado 
Connecticut _ — —- 
Delaware_.--_- 
Florida_-_-_- 
Georgia 

Idaho-_-- 

[llinois- 

Indiana _ - 

lowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine... 
Maryland _ - Lee eS 
Massachusetts__-_______-_- 
Michigan___- 
Minnesota___-_-_ 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana__ 
Nebraska 
Nevada. 


$30, 379. 
40, 352. 
43, 680 
125, 426. 
57, 047. 
25, 085. 
25, 085. 
45, 922. 
28, 693. 
43, 617. 
88, 892. 
70, 497. 
49, 411. 
46, 786. 


26 
21 
29 
35 
64 


45, 404. 5§ 


25, 085. 


26, 730. 6 


25, 085. 
25, 085. 
125, 426. 
125, 426. 
29, 402. 
80, 908. 
59, 982. 
41, 850. 
35, 436. 


96 


New Hampshire--_--- 


New Jersey 
New Mexico-__- 


New York.......______.- 


North Carolina_ - - - 
North Dakota 
Ohio___- 
Oklahoma 
Oregon... - --- 
Pennsylvania __- 
Rhode Island__ 
South Carolina__-_ 
South Dakota 
Tennessee _ 
eeORs oo 

Utah_ 

Vermont _-_ 
Virginia___- 
Washington 

West Virginia-__. 
Wisconsin - 
Wyoming 

Alaska 
Hawaii_-__- 
Puerto Rico 


. $25, 085. 
25, 085. 
44, 181. 
84, 276. 
42, 938. 
26, 305. 
97, 505. 
57, 210. 
52, 026. 


27 
27 
33 
91 
90 
54 
36 
89 
44 


73, 781. 
25, 085. 
25, O85. 
34, 306. 
72, 754. 
109, 380 
33, 497. 6 
25, 085. 
39, 149. 
61, 000. 
26, 472. 
118, 895. 
42, 715. 


(3) Amounts due the States, etc., from taxes on firearms, shells, and cartridges 
are distributed in accordance with the act of September 2, 1937 (50 Stat., 917), 


as follows: 


Alabama 
Arizona- _-_--- 
Arkansas. 
California _ 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida___-_- 
Georgia _ _ 
Idaho 

Illinois 
Indiana 

lew ots ka. 
Kansas__--- 
Kentucky 
Louisiana _ - - 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts - 
Michigan__- 
Minnesota___- 
Mississippi - - - - 
Missouri _ _ 
Montana- 
Nebraska_-_- 
Nevada_- 


$178, 621. 
213, 059. 
165, 665. 
456, 639. 


62 
13 
40 


311, 023. ¢ 
50, 125. 5 
50, 125. 5: 


133, 265. 
144, 925. 
203, 710. 


289, 589. 9S 
230, 962. 98 
223, 522. ¢ 
216, 371.8 


157, 740. 


173, 149. ; 
119, 170. 8 


63, 769. 


64, 355. 6 


501, 255. 
269, 457. 
153, 871. 


251. 207. 5! 


341, 137. 
207, 687. 
192, 921. 


New Hampshire_. 
New Jersey_--_---- 
New Mexico-__-_--- 
New York_-_ 
North Carolina 


North Dakota_-_-_-_-- 


Ohio__- : 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania _ - 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina_- 
South Dakota_- 
Tennessee _ _ 
Texas__ 

Utah 
Vermont _ -_- 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia__- 
Wisconsin _ - 
Wyoming 
Alaska 

Hawaii 

Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands__-_- 


$57, 175 


. 93 


72, 551. 
225, 029. 
400, 667. 
201, 505. { 
149, 848. 
348, 276. 
190, 290. 
245, 937. 
402, 528. 

50, 125. 5: 
101, 921. 8: 
172, 598 
211, 589. § 
501, 255. 
190, 720. 

50, 125. 
185, 625. 
275, 993. 


143, 526 


283, 778. 
200, 704. 


75, 000 
25, 000 
10, 000 
10, 000 





NURSERIES IN MINNESOTA AND WISCONSIN FOR PRODUCTION of 
BuCKTHORN 


Mr. Jensen. Here is a letter I received from the American Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen, signed by Richard P. White, executive secretary: 


We have a problem with the Fish and Wildlife Service, Department of Interior 
in the operation of the Pittman-Robertson Act and the Dingell-Johnston Act; 
that I feel should be called to your attention. 

As you know, both of these acts provide for the collection of certain taxes on 
the’sale of shells and fishing equipment which is to be used to develop the wildlife 
resources of the United States. 

When I was in Minnesota and Wisconsin last month, I learned of the fact that 
the Fish and Wildlife Service in the Department of Interior was proposing to use 
funds collected under these two acts for the purpose of initiating nurseries in both 
of these States for the production of large quantities of buckthorn for distribution 
for Izaak Walton clubs and other private shooting and fishing clubs in these 
States. 

I think the type of plant material they are now proposing to produce, will not 
include buckthorn, because as it happens this particular plant is susceptible to 
oat rust and is reputed to have caused terrific losses of the oat crop in Iowa and 
other surrounding States last vear. So severe was the loss, in fact, that the State 
of Iowa is contemplating legislation, I am told, to prohibit the production, sale, 
and distribution of the susceptible varieties of buckthorn which are extensively 
used as hedge materials in the northern Great Plains States. It seems funny, 
therefore, to have another branch of the Government producing this buckthorn 
in great quantities and distributing it free to private shooting and fishing clubs. 
I have had this matter up with the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine 
and USDA, and I think they have made representations to the Department of 
Interior, through proper channels, to get this type of production stopped. How- 
ever, the fact still remains that under the taxing provisions of these two acts, 
large sums of money have been raised that the Fish and Wildlife Service want to 
use for the establishment of nurseries for the production of nursery stock for dis- 
tribution to Izaak Walton clubs and other private shooting and fishing clubs in 
these States. * * * 

I certainly hope that you can clear this matter with the Fish and Wildlife boys 
when they appear before your committee, justifying their appropriations. It is 
my understanding that this movement stems from the regional headquarters of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service in Minneapolis, Minn. 

With best personal regards, I am, 

Cordially yours, 
RicHarp P. White, 
Executive Secretary. 

Do you know anything about that, Mr. Day? 

Mr. Day. I do not. It has not previously come to my attention. 

I should clarify for the record the fact that situations of this kind 
are the responsibility of the various State fish and game commissions. 
The 11 percent excise tax on arms and ammunition and the 10 percent 
excise tax on sports fishing tackle has been set aside by act of Congress 
for Federal aid to the States in wildlife and fisheries restoration work. 
The money is allocated to the States on formulas prescribed by the 
respective laws. The money is allocated to the States on the basis of 
those formulas. 

The State fish and game commissions submit projects to the Service 
for financing with the help of these Federal funds. Seventy-five per- 
cent of project costs is paid from these funds, and 25 percent by the 
States. The guides which the Fish and Wildlife Service follow are 
designed to determine whether the projects are actually in the category 
of fish and wildlife restoration as defined by the acts. 

It is true that some State fish and game departments in cooperation 
with the Soil Conservation Service and the Forest Service, and some- 
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times on their own, have established nurseries at which trees and 
shrubs beneficial as wildlife foods are planted in suitable areas 
throughout the country. 

\Ir. Jensen. Who has done that? 

Mr. Day. The State fish and game departments. If the shrubs are 
planted on privately owned lands it is normally under an agreement 
with the landowner. Most of it is used on State-owned lands. All the 
equipment and all the lands acquired under these funds are State-owned. 

The Federal Government allocates the funds and sees that the 
projects are in line with the policies established by the Congress but 
bevond that it is a State matter. 

Mr. JensEN. All right. Certainly the law does not give any State 
which receives contributions under the Pitman-Robertson Act or the 
Dingell-Johnston Act the privilege of producing any crop which would 
be destructive to the farmers of that particular ‘State or any other State 
in the Union, or to the American people. 

I know Mr. Richard White quite well. He has represented the 
American Association of Nurserymen for many years. I gather from 
this letter that he is greatly concerned about this. He says: 

I think the type of plant material they are now proposing to produce will not 
include buekthorn, because as it happens this particular plant is susceptible to 
oat rust and is reputed to have caused terrific losses of the oat crop in Iowa and 
other surrounding States last vear. So severe was the loss, in fact, that the 
State of Iowa is contemplating legislation, I am told, to prohibit the production, 
sale and distribution of the susceptible varieties of buckthorn which are extensively 
used as hedge materials in the northern Great Plains States 
And this is the point: 

It seems funny, therefore, to have another branch of the Government 
meaning the Fish and Wildlife Service 
producing this buckthorn in great quantities and distributing it free to private 
shooting and fishing clubs. 

That is the thing, Mr. Day, | want you to look into. 

Mr. Day. I will do so. His statements seem contradictory as to 
the intent to produce buckthorn but I will agree with the ge ‘ntleman 
that if it is a carrier of rust, an agricultural pest, it would be a mistake 
for the State fish and game commissions or anybody else to distribute 
it. This is all news to me, but I will look into it. 

Mr. JENsEN. I am sure you will. I know what rust does to grain. 
| was born and raised on a farm. I have seen the finest fields of grain 
which you could imagine one day, and in 2 or 3 days that field of 
vrain was a total loss because of rust. 

We simply do not want the Government, Uncle Sam, to be a party 
to spreading that kind of disease on our farmlands. So, please take 
this very seriously and look into the matter and see to it that if this 
thing is going on it shall be stopped and stopped now. 

Mr. Day. We will look into it immediate ly. 

The officials of the States that he mentions, Wisconsin and Iowa, 
will be in Washington at the National Wildlife Conference within the 
next 10 days, and I will talk to them personally about it. 

Mr. Jensen. Good. Thank you. 
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TRANSFER OF FisH HATCHERIES TO STATES 


Mr. Bune. Mr. Day, I notice that you have fish hatcheries in 42 
out of the 48 States. You have mammal and bird refuges in a great 
number of States. Eventually will it not be possible for us to transfer 
some of these activities back to the individual States, rather than have 
the Federal Government continue to operate them? 

Mr. Day. I may say, insofar as the fish hatcheries are concerned, 
that we have been moving in that direction. 

Dr. Corram. There have already been some transfers. 

Mr. Day. On the Columbia River, where we have these tremendous 
problems on salmon, the Federal Government there has quite an 
interest in protecting the salmon, because the Federal Government is 
building most of the dams. 

We have in the last few years been reducing the number of fish 
hatcheries. Since 1944 we have closed 32 hatcheries. We have 
opened 8 new ones, 5 of which are in connection with the Columbia 
River salmon program. 

Another was at Millen, Ga., as a result of special legislation by the 
Congress. 

Another was at Pendill’s Creek, Mich., also by special legislation. 

Another was at Attleboro, Mass., by the same token. 

We now have 93 principal stations and 5 substations or rearing 
ponds, in connection with the stations, bringing the total of all to 98. 
We have definitely moved toward transfers in quite a few instances 
and closing in others, particularly as to some of the older hatcheries. 

Mr. Bupae. In this fiscal year is that program to be continued? 

Mr. Day. There are three right now that we would like to close. 
May I say a little something off the record? 

Mr. Bunce. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CooPERATIVE WILDLIFE-RESEARCH UNITS 


Mr. Bunge. I have one more question, Mr. Day. Under your 
program for cooperative wildlife-research units I understood you to 
say in reply to the question of the chairman that if the Federal par- 
ticipation in that program were curtailed substantially or dropped, 
the States would probably cease their part of the program; is that 
correct? 

Mr. Day. I think it would seriously cripple them. 

Here is the way they are financed: The Wildlife Management 
Institute, which is a privately financed wildlife corporation, now 
headed by Dr. Gabrielson, former Director of the Service, puts in 
about five or six hundred dollars a vear. The State land-grant col- 
leges, of which there are 17 cooperating now, furnish office space, 
rent free, and things of that kind. The State fish and game depart- 
ments put in certain funds, some even enough to employ assistant 
leaders in some institutions and some universities. The Fish and 
Wildlife Service’s sole contribution is the unit leader. We pay 
his salary. 

Do we pay his expenses, Dr. Cottam? 

Dr. Corram. Only in part. 

Mr. GarpNER. This increase is requested in order that we can pay 
expenses of our own unit leaders, really. On page 76 is the detail 
of that. 
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Mr. Day. Yes, but the Federal program is really the key to this 
whole operation. It is a cooperative program. The States put in 
funds; the institutions put in some; but the largest part of them 
contribute only rentals. 

Mr. Bupeer. On page 75 of your justifications you state this: 

Meanwhile, the college expenditures for wildlife instruction—heat, light, office 
equipment, secretarial and other services—have increased materially, and most 
of the cooperating State conservation departments have at least doubled their 
cash financial support to the units. 

Then you go on and say that they provide most of the travel and 
supplies and materials and so forth. 

Mr. Day. Yes. 

Mr. Bupexr. That would not lead me to believe that your guess as 
to their quitting the program is correct if the aid received from the 
Federal Government is not any greater than you have shown. 

Mr. Day. Well, they might continue it. I do not know. But I 
think it would seriously cripple the unified approach on the keeping of 
the cooperative-unit operations going as they have been. It has been 
a most productive organizational type of setup. 


WILpLiFeE ReFuGE IN ARKANSAS 


Mr. Norreiu. You have a duck refuge in my State and I am 
advised by the State and some of the towns down there that they 
desire to build a paved highway through the refuge in the vicinity of 
St. Charles, Ark., and across the river. I think it will be a Federal-aid 
highway. 

First, I was asked how to do it, as to going through the reservation. 
How do you handle roads like that eich go through the refuge? Do 
you have any jurisdiction over it at all? 

Mr. Day. Yes; we issue rights-of-way and permits for construction 
of roads across many of the refuges. We would object if the road 
were to seriously interfere with wildlife, and we would try to work 
out some alternate plan. But that is a common practice. We grant 
permits for roads, power lines, gas lines, and so on. 

We had some difficulty with one of those areas, I think, down in 
your vicinity, where the contractor did not want to go through the 
necessity of requesting a permit, and as I recall he moved up to the 
edge of the refuge before he told us anything about it, and we had some 
difficulty with him, but I think that has been straightened out. 

Mr. Norrevu. Could I ask you to determine how much of the road 
that goes through St. Charles and crosses the Whjte River is in the 
Federal refuge down there? I would like to know the distance. 

Mr. Day. We can get that. 

Mr. Norreu. There is just one road there. 

Mr. Day. We will get that for you. 

Mr. Norreuu. Have you ever constructed any highways or roads 
in the refuge in cooperation with the State? Ido not recall that. 

Mr. Day. Yes, we have on occasion, I am sure, entered into co- 
operative agreements with the State highway commissions for con- 
struction of roads. Normally I think our contribution has been the 
right-of-way. I do not recall where we have ever used operating 
funds for that purpose. 

Mr. Norreiyu. Would you give that some special study, and when 
yout submit your statement, state what, if anything, has been done. 
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Mr. Day. You are interested in the road from St. Charles running 
across the White River Refuge to the east? 

Mr. Norre ui. That is right. 

Mr. Day. Clear across the refuge? 

Mr. Norrewu. Yes. 

Dr. Corram. There is already a road there now. 

Mr. Norre yu. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Proposkp Higuoway Across Wuitrk River NaTIoNaL WILDLIFE REFUGE 


The following statement is in answer to the request for information in co: 
nection with a proposed highway between St. Charles and Indian Bay across a 
part of the White River National Wildlife Refuge in Arkansas and Monros 
Counties, Ark. 

Your first question related to whether the Fish and Wildlife Service would 
agree to a highway across the refuge. While such a highway would make por 
tions of the refuge more accessible for patrol purposes by Service personnel, it 
is our considered opinion that the disturbance to wildlife resulting from this 
highway and the opening up of this part of the refuge to the pub!ie would more 
than offset easier access for the Service. However, this Service would not object 
to the proposal if it is otherwise in the public interest. The Fish and Wildlife 
Service does not have funds available for participating in the cost of the proposed 
project. 

The means of granting permission for the construction and maintenance of 
the highway would depend on whether the highway is within the Federal Aid 
Highway System. If it is, there is authority for the granting of an easement 
under section 17 of the Federal Aid Highway Act of November 9, 1921 (42 Stat 
216; 23 U.S. C. 18). Under this procedure the Arkansas State Highway Depart - 
ment would submit its application to the Bureau of Publie Roads, which agency 
would refer the matter to this Department for clearance 

If the highway is not in the Federal Aid Highway Svstem, the permission that 
can be granted under existing authority would be only a revocable permit, unless 
special legislation is enacted authorizing the granting of an easement. 

The approximate distance across the refuge at the proposed location is about 
34 miles, but may very somewhat depending on the final location of the highway 


BLACKBIRD CONTROL 


Mr. Norreiyi. I have one other question. We started several 
years ago a little project down there regarding the blackbirds. I am 
just as anxious to stop that as I was to start it. Have you done all 
the work you can do on that? If you have, I should like to discon 
tinue that appropriation. 

Mr. Day. Dr. Cottam, do you wish to answer that? I think you 
have been close to it. 

Dr. Corram. Yes, I can say, Mr. Norrell, I think it is pretty well 
stopped. Through your generous efforts, and those of the committee, 
we got $10,000, as I reme smber the figure, to attempt to work out means 
of bird control. That was the blackbird. 

Mr. Norrevyu. Yes. 

Dr. Corram. The red-winged blackbird primarily down there. It 
is a really serious problem. Much work has been done on it down 
there. Now that the work has been pretty largely done, it has been 
switched, with the exception that our people are still helping through 
cooperative work with your university people and your State fish and 
game department, and giving assistance. We have pretty much left 
them, with the promise that we will come in occasionally and help 
when we can to the extent we can contribute something further. 

We are devoting most of the time now to the control of fish-eattng 
birds in your fish areas. 





Mr. Norre.u. You state that insofar as the blackbird is concerned 
vour work is completed? 

Dr. Corram. Pretty largely, ves, in that area. In other areas you 
have quite a different set of ¢ onditions. We have a problem right now 
in New Jersey. Part of that man’s time, a small part only, is being 
diverted now to New Jersey. 

\ir. Norrevu. If the committee should think it proper, then, to 
write out the blackbird control funds, it would be all right? 

Dr. Corram. Well, | would say there are other species. 1 can assure 
you that the farmers are going to call loud for the use of that with other 
species, such as the fish-eating birds. You have a number of open 
fishing ponds in that area, and there has been quite serious diffic ulty. 

Mr. Norreir. But getting out the blackbird part of it would not 
affect the fishponds. 

Dr. Corvam. No. We are simply using those same funds on other 
species, trying to work out more effective control measures for the 
control of bird depredations and other activities. 

Mr. Norre ti. Will you be through with the entire fund, then, this 
year? 

Dr. Corram. Well, that is rather difficult to sav. We have just 
votten started. ; 

Mr. Day. I would like to say, Mr. Norrell, that while the situation 
has been cleared up insofar as Arkansas is concerned, we are into a 


blackbird problem which is just as bad, with as many complaints, 


from New Jersey and Maryland right now, as we were in Arkansas, 
when you put that fund in. We are proposing to send the same 


people to the Atlantic Coast to see what can be worked out there. 
Mr. Day. | would hate to say that the program is completed. 
Mr. Jensen. Mr. Budge has another question or two. 


PossiBILity OF TURNING HATCHERIES AND REFUGES OVER TO STATES 


Mr. Bupcr. Mr. Day, I have been thinking about vour answer 
when I asked you about turning over some of these hatcheries and 
refuges to the individual states. Now, exclusive of those pertaining 
to the salmon industry, which ts a little different problem, vou stated 
that one of the most difficult things you had to do was closing a 
hatchery, because of local opposition. That, of course, would not 
be true if the State continued to operate ae hatchery Have vou 
ever requested any of the States to take over the fune tions,  ad- 
vised them that they were available for the | States to take over’ 

Mr. Day. We always do if we are proposing to close a “ne 
We explore it with the State to see if they would be willing to take it on. 
Mr. BupGe. What about the ones vou are not proposing to close? 

Mr. Day. There has been some discussion. Normally the States 
are not anxious to assume additional burdens of expenditure at these 
hatcheries, 

I cannot tell vou offhand. I think a few have been turned over to 
the States. Some of this number I gave vou, the 24, may now be 
operated by the States. Normally the States are not interested in 
iaking them over and assuming the financial burdens. 

We have a very closely coordinated program of planting fish. We 
plant in accordance with the cooperative stocking programs of the 
States. 

Mr. Buper. Actually, vou have had requests from States which 
want to take over some of these activities, have you not, which vou 
have denied? 
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Mr. Day. I do not recall any but there may be. 

Mr. Garpner. We turned the Flintville, Tenn., hatchery over to the 
State. I think in every State where the Government acquired title 
to the land and disposed of it it has been as a result of action by the 
Congress authorizing it. 

Mr. Day. I think we turned over a station in Utah, did we not? 

Dr. Corram. Yes. We also turned one over in Tennessee. 

Mr. Garpner. You would be surprised at the number of fish 
hatchery sites on which stations are presently being operated which 
were donated to the Government by the States. 

Mr. Bunge. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Garpner. The fish hatchery at Hebron, Ohio, was a site, as | 
recall, which was donated to the Federal Government. 

The hatchery site, or a portion of the site, at New London, Minn., 
was donated by the State. 

Mr. Bunce. Yes, and we have had for quite some time the phi- 
losophy that we have to look to the Federal Government for every- 
thing. I am trying to find instances where we can put some of these 
Federal functions back in the States. 

I rather think from correspondence which I have had from my own 
State and some of the other States in the West—TI do not know what 
your nationwide picture is, and that is why I am asking the question 
that perhaps you could look in that direction and see if something 
could not be accomplished along that line. 

Mr. Day. Frankly, I do not know of any, but there may be some. 
We would be glad to explore it. 

Mr. GarpNer. Of course, as you know, Congressman, many States 
operate hatcheries of their own. 

Mr. Bupar. Yes, I know that. 

Mr. Garpner. I do not know what percentage the stations oper- 
ated by the Federal Government represent of the total. 

Mr. Bupace. I happen to live in a State which operates quite a 
few hatcheries. ; 


GOVERNMENT COMPETITION WITH PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


Mr. JENSEN. In conclusion, let me add to what has already been 
said in connection with the letter from Richard P. White, executive 
secretary of the American Association of Nurserymen, and also in 
furtherance of what Congressman Budge has just said about his 
hopes that we can turn back a lot of these things to the States. 

Now, there are nurseries all over the United States. I have many 
of them in my district. In fact, I think I have more nurseries in my 
district, and wonderful nurseries, than any other comparable area in 
the United States. There is Shenandoah, Iowa; Clarinda, Iowa; 
Hamburg, Iowa; and other places in my district, and those folks do 
a great job of produci ing every kind of nursery stock for which there 
is a market. They employ a lot of people, and they pay a lot of 
local, State, and Federal taxes. 

As I know vou gentlemen know, the American people, generally 
speaking, have spoken recently, and said, in effect: 

We want this private enterprise system of ours, which has made America great, 
to be preserved, 

And so I certainly will not feel very kindly toward any Federal agency, 
whether it he the Fish and Wildlife Service, or any other, which would 
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lend its support in any way, shape, or form to giving private industry 
Federal competition where Federal competition is not required. 

I shall not, of course, attempt to tell the States what they should 
do, but certainly if Minnesota and Wisconsin cannot furnish the neces- 
sary commodities which are needed for the Fish and Wildlife Service 
I am sure that we can furnish them from my district. However, I 
am sure that Minnesota and Wisconsin can furnish those from private 
enterprise there. 

So, again I say, let us not get into any kind of business with the’ 
Federal Government. Let us not put the Federal Government into 
any kind of business which is not necessary and which might even- 
tually destroy any line of business in the free-enterprise system of 
America. 

Mr. Day. May I say, Mr. Chairman, in connection with this subject 
that I heartily agree with you. Of my own knowledge many States 
have expe nded large sums of these Federal-aid moneys with private 
nurseries to purchase plants which are suitable for wildlife planting. 
Perhaps some are producing their own in cooperation with State 
forestry departments for some shrub species that are not normally 
available in private nurseries. However, I agree with your philosophy 
wholeheartedly. 

As I stated earlier, we will take this up with the proper State 
officials and get to the bottom of it, and I will be glad to so advise you. 

Mr. JensEN. Thank you. I will be looking forward to getting your 
report on this matter and any other matter which is of interest to the 
committee. 

(The further report referred to follows:) 


The States have planted several million trees and shrubs on Pittman-Robertson 
projects. It is the States responsibility to procure and plant these. Some of the 
States have their own nurseries and supply trees to the Pittman-Robertson 
projects at cost of production providing these rates do not exceed the prices that 
private nurseries are charging for the same kind of planting stock. Since the end 
of the war, the States have experienced considerable difficulty in securing the 
amounts and kinds of stock that they need. The combined efforts of private and 
State nurseries have not caught up to the demands. Further, there are certain 
shrub species used for wildlife plantings that private nurseries do not produce or 
the production is small and variable. I believe the Minnesota Legislature finally 
authorized the Conservation Department to grow and distribute wildlife shrubs 
after it was found that the private nurseries could not meet the demands. In 
addition, that State purchased about a million and a quarter plants from private 
nurseries last year. 

No Pittman-Robertson funds have been expended in either Minnesota or Iowa 
for establishing or financing the operations of tree and shrub nurseries. Assistance 
has been given to the establishment of a nursery in Wisconsin. This was done 
only after the State officials gave assurance that the stock could not be obtained 
from other sources. We have consistently encouraged the States to secure 
planting stock from commercial nurseries and approved project nursery operations 
only when there is no other source of desirable tree and shrub stock. 

In addition to the foregoing, I have had the Pittman-Robertson project records 
in the Fish and Wildlife Service examined to get the facts with regard to the 
alleged planting of buckthorn. We found no instances in Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
or lowa where a Pittman-Robertson project has financed the planting of buckthorn 
(Rhamnus), and to the best of ny knowledge this species has never been planted 
under the program. If any such planting has been made on these projects, it is 
without the knowledge and approval of the Fish and Wildlife Service and any 
State claim for reimbursement for such an unapprovable activity will be disal- 
lowed. The tree- and shrub-planting projects, which we approve, specify the 
species and quantities to be used. The States cannot modify these without prior 
approval. Consequently, we have the control insofar as Pittman-Robertson 
funds are concerned, to prohibit the expenditure of these funds for planting tree 
and shrub species that are known to be detrimental to agriculture. I can assure 
you we have and will continue to use the authority vested in us to prevent any 
such improper activities. 
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NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


WITNESSES 


CONRAD L. WIRTH, DIRECTOR 

HILLORY A. TOLSON, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

RONALD F. LEE, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR 

FRANK T. GARTSIDE, ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT, NATIONAL 
CAPITAL PARKS 

KEITH P. NEILSON, FINANCE OFFICER 


Mr. Jensen. The committee will come to order. We have before 
us Mr. Conrad L. Wirth, Lirector of the National Park Service, and 
his staff. We welcome vou before the committee, gentlemen, and 
are ready to hear you justify your budget request. Go ahead, Mr. 
Wirth. 

Mr. Wrern. Thank vou, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate the oppor- 
tunity of justifving our appropriation request, and I shall do my best. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


With vour approval, I should like to file my general statement for 
inclusion 12 the printed record and read a few additional remarks 
which I believe will better help the committee to understand our 
problems. 

(FENERAL STATEMENT 


The primary responsibility of the National Park Service, as stated in the act 
of August 16, 1916 (16 U.S. C. 1), is to promote and regulate the use of the na- 
tional parks, monuments, and similar reservations in conformity with the funda- 
mental purpose of such areas, which purpose is to ‘‘conserve the scenery and th 
natural and historie objects and wildlife therein and to provide for the enjoyment 
of the same in such manner and by such means as will leave them unimpaired for 
the enjoyment of future generations.”’ The Service has since been given many 
other responsibilities by the Congress. 

Public use of the areas administered by the Service has increased so rapidly 
that it has not been possible to provide essential services. Campgrounds and 
other visitor-concentration points cannot be kept in a sanitary condition. It is 
not possible to keep comfort stations clean and serviced. Water, sewer, and 
electrical systems are taxed to the utmost Protective and interpretive services 
essential, not only to safeguard the public but also to preserve park values, ar 
far short of requirements, We are losing revenue where fees are charged becaus 
we cannot man checking stations or other points of fee collections on a full-time 
basis. Our buildings, utilities, and other physical facilities are deteriorating or 
are inadequate to meet current public needs. As a result, vandalism is increasing 
and many park features are being irreparably damaged or destroved. 

We have taken such steps as we can within our limited resources to make the 
visitors conscious of their responsibility to preserve their parks, and we ar 
constantly endeavoring to streamline old methods or find new ways of meeting 
management, protection, interpretive, maintenance and operating problems. 
It is obvious to us, however, that additional fund resources are essential. We 
greatly lack the physieal facilities required to meet public use, such as utilities 


systems, comfort stations, housing, roads, campgrounds, ete. Many of our 


facilities were designed for about half the use received and they should be ex- 
panded or replaced 

Just prior to World War II, it was becoming apparent to many of the States and 
their political subdivisions that the tourist industry had become a major industry 
and essential to the economy of the particular locality. This led to advertising 
by State and local governments, chambers of commerce, civic groups, private 
travel organizations, and others of points of interest. This added further to the 
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desires of the individual to travel. 


The Congress recognized the serious shortage 


of recreational facilities to meet the needs of the people by enacting the Park, 


Parkway, and Recreational-Area Act of 1936 (16 U. 8. C. 17k-n), whereb 
service was authorized to make comprehensive studies of national, State, 


this 
erri- 


torial, and local recreational programs, and to cooperate with Federal and other 


governmental agencies in developing such programs. 


Improved standards of 


living, shorter working hours, paid vacations, better modes of transportation, more 
widespread educational opportunities, and the effects of motion pictures, radio, 
television, and other advertising media have combined to make us a nation of 


travelers. 
local park and recreation facilities. 
the tourist industry has increased. 


This is reflected in the greatly increased public use of Federal and 
State recognition of the economic value of 
Barring some major upheaval, which would 


change our way Of living, it is inevitable that public use will continue to increase. 
Our 1954 estimates are directed primarily to meeting day-to-day problems 
encountered in the parks, monuments, and other areas, where the brunt of the 


workload is experienced. 
amounts of the budget estimates. 


Only the most urgent needs can be met within the 
Additional protective and interpretive person- 


nel to protect the visitor and park values and to collect fees are given primary 
consideration in our request under the ‘‘Management and protection”’ appropria- 


tion. 


The provision of more adequate maintenance and operation of roads, 


buildings, utilities, campgrounds, etc., constitutes our request under the ‘‘Mainte- 


nance and rehabilitation of physical facilities 


appropriation. 


Completion of the 


Baltimore-Washington Parkway to a usable state; a minor amount of progress 
on other uncompleted parkways; and only the most essential roads, buildings, 
and other utilities represent our construction program. 
properties to complete the acquisition program for Independence National Histori- 
cal Park and for some of the most critically needed privately owned lands and 


water rights are requested under our construction items. 


Funds for acquiring 


A small increase in our 


“General administrative expenses” appropriation would permit reestablishment 
of 4 positions formerly paid from this source in Washington, and the establishment 
of 2 additional positions in each of our 4 regional offices. 

The National Park Service’s 1954 estimates, compared with its 1953 appropria- 


tions, are summarized as follows: 


Comparative summary of the 1953 appropriations with the 


Appropriation and activity 


Management and protection: 

1. Management of park and other areas-__-.- 
2. Forestry and fire control ; 

3. Soil and moisture conservation__ 

4, Park and recreation programs._- 

5, Concessions management 


Subtotal. - 
Maintenance and rehabilitation of physical facilities: 

1. Roads and trails. _- re 

2. Buildings and utilities, ete__- 
Subtotal 

onstruction: 

1, Parkways 

2. Roads and trails 

3. Buildings and utilities, ete 

4. Acquisition of lands and water rights_. 
Subtotal. -_. 


Construction (liquidation of contract authority): 
1. Parkways.. eae 


Cieneral administrative expenses: 
1. Departmental expenses 
2. Regional office expenses. 
Subtotal. _- 


Grand total__-. 


30433—53—pt. 1—_—-13 


Appropriated| 
1953 


$6, 922, 820 
653, 400 
91, 200 | 
848, 362 
270, 768 | 


8, 786, 550 | 


4, 138, 495 | 
3, 864, 875 | 


8, 003, 370 


8, 104, 700 | 
4, 674, 740 
1, 911, 510 
339, 460 | 
15, 030, 410 | 


778, 765 | 


563, 235 | 
1, 342, 000 


33, 162, 330 


+1, 196, 630 | 


1954 budget estimates 


| 
Increase (+) 
or de- 
crease (—) 


$+-1, 077, 180 
+36, 600 
+8, 800 | 
+71, 638 
+19, 232 | 

+1, 213, 450 | 


+461, § 
+735 


—3, 835, 700 
—164, 740 

+3, 638, 490 

+3, 250, 540 | 


+2, 888, 590 | 


+1, 500, 000 | 





+18, 000 | 
+40, 000 | 


+58, 000 | 


+-6, 856, 670 | 


Budget esti- 
mate, 1954 


$8, 000, 000 
690, 000 

100, 000 

920, 000 

290, 000 

10, 000, 000 
4, 600, 000 

4, 600, 000 


9, 200, 000 


4, 269, 000 
4, 510, 000 
5, 550, 000 
3, 590, 000 


17, 919, 000 


1, 500, 000 


796, 765 


603, 235 
1, 400, 000 


40, 019, 000 
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HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


I believe a short review of the concept and history of the national 
park system and the part it plays in the social and economical well- 
being of our country is of utmost importance. 

The national-park idea took definite shape among a group of ex- 
plorers around a campfire in Y ellowstone in 1870, and that area, which 
is our first and largest national park, was established by Congress j in 
1872. The bill was signed by President U. S. Grant. 

Several other national parks were esiablished in the years to follow, 
but it was not until 1916 that the concept was fully recognized by 

g 
Congress, for it was then that Congress established the National Park 
Service. Congress at that time said: 

The Service thus established shall promote and regulate the use of the Federa] 
areas known as national parks, monuments, and reservations hereinafter specified 
by such means and measures as conform to the fundamental purposes of the said 
parks, monuments, and reservations, which purpose is to conserve the scenery and 
the natural and historic objects and the wildlife therein and to provide for the 


enjoyment of the same in such manner and by such means as will leave them unim- 
paired for the enjoyment of future generations. 


Today the Service administers 179 areas comprising over 24 million 
acres of land located in 38 States, the District of Columbia, Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

The areas administered by the Service are those of outstanding 
national significance. They include the Nation’s great scenic areas 
such as Yellowstone, Yosemite, Grand Canyon, and Great Smoky 
Mountains National Parks; unique geological phenomena such as 


those of Carlsbad Caverns National Park; military parks and battle- 
fields such as Gettysburg, the turning point in the War Between the 
States; places freighted with history such as Colonial National His- 
torical Park, containing Jamestown Island, site of the first permanent 
English settlement in the New World, and Yorktown, where Corn- 
wallis’ surrender to General Washington virtually ended the American 
Revolution. These are closely integrated with Williamsburg, the city 
which represents the height of ¢ en pee and which has been 
reconstructed by John D. Rockefeller, 

The system contains national Tee such as the famed Blue 
Ridge Parkway, which is to connect Great Smoky Mountains and 
Shenandoah National Park; memorials such as those to Washington, 
Jefferson, Lincoln, and Lee, here in the Nation’s Capital, and Mount 
Rushmore commemorating Washington, Jefferson, Lincoln, and 
Theodore Roosevelt; places which kindle the patriotism of Americans, 
such as the Statue of Liberty National Monument, the symbol of our 
country’s freedom, and Independence National Historical Park, the 
cradle of American freedom and democracy; and numerous places 
where we may see the homes of those who lived on this continent 
menv centuries before the coming of the first European to its shores. 

These and many other areas of great national significance are pro- 
tected and maintained for the benefit and enjoyment of the people. 
The Government’s capital investment in these areas, exclusive of the 
lands, is approximately $420,000,000. In addition, private capital 
has made extensive investment in facilities to provide lodging, meals, 
transportation, and other services to visitors. The National Park 
Service has a permanent staff of about 3,000 employees to administer, 


manage, maintain, operate, and develop the areas and facilities under 
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its jurisdiction. This staff is augmented by an additional 1,200 man- 
years of seasonal employment. The annual visitor load to the areas 
is now in excess of 42,500,000 and is increasing at a rate of about 10 
percent each year. 

The National Park Service is a small agency when measured in 
terms of number of employees or judged by the size of its appropria- 
tions. It is a large agency when measured in terms of natural re- 
sources, in terms of its visitor load, or in terms of its opportunity 
and possibilities to further among our own citizens an understanding 
and appreciation of our American way of life, and our national her- 
itage. No other Federal Agency directly serves so many citizens 
with so small a staff or at so low a cost. The inspirational values of 
these great scenic and historic areas to the people of our country 
cannot be estimated; however, they are indeed great. We have also 
come to realize that this great national park concept has a direct, 
although difficult to measure, economic value. Last December I was 
invited by Governor Pyle of Arizona, to appear before a meeting in 
Phoenix of 11 western Governors, to tell them something of the 
National Park System and its value to the States. I presented 
report to the Governors at that meeting. I would like to give you 
each a copy of that report and to have it incorporated in the record. 

Mr. Jensen. We cannot produce these pictures in the record. 

Mr. Wires. All right. IL would appreciate it very much if you 
could find the opportunity to look it over. 

If the facts contained in the Yellowstone, Glacier, and Crater Lake 
National Parks economic studies, which are summarized in the report 
to the governors, and the studies made of the Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park are applied to the total visitation to all of the national 
parks of over 42,500,000 visitors it is easily realized that national park 
travel accounted for billions of dollars worth of business in 1952 and 
this business favorably affects every State of the Union. The areas 
of the National Park System cannot be classed as luxuries or a financial 
liabilitv to the Nation. They are a tremendous social and economic 
asset; they pay tremendous dividends far exceeding the funds appro- 
priated for their protection and the development of facilities to make 
them available for human use, inspiration, and enjoyment. They 
return to the Federal Government large dividends in sound conserva- 
tion practices, in taxes, and in the well-being of its citizens by pro- 
viding enjoyment, relaxation, and inspirational and patriotic benefits. 
The States receive even larger dividends, for their investment is prac- 
tically nil and they reap all of the benefits of the travel business. 


TAX REVENUES FROM NATIONAL PARKS 


I would like to break off from my written statement at this pomt and 
mention a few things regarding taxes. In reviewing a concessioner’s 
report, I was startled to find out how much Federal income tax the 
company paid. It ran over $271,000 in 1 year. I began to look into 
little bit over the weekend. I do not want to say that these 
figures that I am about to give you are accurate. We will try to have 
them more carefully studied by next year because I think we have a 
point here which should be taken into consideration. 

In our tabulation on the taxes you will note that the concessioner’s 
pay over $2,475,000 in Federal taxes, and $1,401,000 in State and 
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other taxes, making a total of $3,876,000. These people visiting the 
‘opr spend an average of a little over a day or may be a day and 

alf in the parks. Assuming they are on a 14-day vacation, traveling 
across the country, going and coming I have tried to find out what 
that meant in taxes throughout the country, and I come up with a 
figure which I am perfectly willing to give, but which I prefer to have 
checked and verified for presentation next year. If my basic figure and 
assumption is correct we have the business of handling the national park 
visitor throughout the country who pays about $54 million for Federal 
State, and county taxes, of which $36 million would be Federal, and 
$18 million would be State and county. This does not include the 
income taxes paid by the individuals employed in handling the needs 
of the park visitor, it does not include the taxes on various commodi- 
ties that the park visitor buys before they go on a vacation. The 
needs of the park visitor also provides employment, not only in the 
national parks, but in the small businesses throughout the country 
along the roads over which these people travel. : 


NATIONAL PARK’S CONTRIBUTION TO ECONOMIC STABILITY 


I would like to make this statement, that I believe the national 
parks and their sister organizations in the States perhaps contribute 
as much, if not more, to economic stability and getting people to 
travel over the country than almost any other Federal activity. If 
we try to analyze our way of living in the United States we can’t help 
but realize that one of the things that has made America great is the 


fact that we are able to travel back and forth and to see and enjoy 
those things that contribute so much to our national heritage. I be- 
lieve that this fact has contributed greatly to our stability and also to 
our way of living, and it is basic to our economy, in my opinion. 


BUDGET SUBMISSION 


Now as to our budget submission. When I appeared before this 
committee last year we emphasized two main points in our request for 
funds. They were: (1) Our properties have been deteriorating shock- 
ingly due to the great impact of increased visitation and the lack of 
funds to maintain facilities properly. (2) Due to the lack of an ade- 
quate field staff, neither the visitors nor the properties were being 
adequately protected, nor was the Service collecting funds it should 
collect. We also pointed out the great need of additional construc- 
tion funds to meet the demands of increased visitor use. However, 
we felt that the protection of what we already had was of primary 
importance so we asked for our greatest increase in those items. But 
that budget was by no means a cure-all. It was presented with -the 
items properly related to one another but it had to be within the budget 
limitations which were placed upon us. This committee understood 
our problem and upon its recommendation the Congress gave us our 
full request for the “‘“Management and protection,’’ and the “Mainte- 
nance and rehabilitation” items, with some general overall cuts that 
were later applied to the entire Interior appropriation bill. You 
also gave us a good share of the small increase requested for general 
administrative expenses and before the appropriation bill passed, the 
Congress increased the budget items for construction funds by about 
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15 percent. We appreciate very much the thougbtful and under- 
standing consideration which we received from the Appropriation 
Committees and Congress itself so I find it a little difficult to come 
before you again this year with many of the same problems we had 
last year and with even a few more serious ones. 

Our request of a year ago actually provided fewer man-days than 
we had the year before the war when we had fewer areas and about 
half the number of visitors we have now. The amounts given us do 
not take care of the much needed ordinary day-to-day maintenance. 
It was based on what was thought to be a fair amount of funds to allot 
to the National Park System in comparison with the overall national 
requirements. From a sound operation and economical-management 
standpoint it was not, in our opinion, an adequate request. During 
this past year, we made further detailed studies of the problem and 
presented them to the Bureau of the Budget with a clear analysis of 
the facts. As a result, we are able to present a request this year 
which will take care of about 80 percent of our present-day needs for 
management and protection, and maintenance and rehabilitation. It 
will allow us to start, in a small way, on a much needed rehabilitation 
and deferred maintenance program which has now grown to 
$10,900,000. If this is not completed within a period of about 5 
years, the result will be a much bigger budget for replacements. The 
construction items submitted take care of only a small amount of the 
campground and visitor-use facilities that are needed. It does not 
include any new roads as such and it just pecks away at the approved 
parkway program. We have a hachiien of much needed buildings 
and utilities estimated at $158,268,000, roads and trails at $197,- 
548,000, parkways at $190,860,000, and land purchase at $30,000,000, 
all of which is figured on present-day costs. The construction items 
of $17,919,000 in this budget request make a very small dent in this 
overall backlog of $576,676,000, about 3.2 percent of it, in fact. We 
estimate conservatively that travel will continue to increase around 
34 to 5 million people a year for the next 5 years if the condition of the 
country remains as it is, and we have every indication that it will. If 
this is so, we will have to revise our construction figures upward to 
provide additional facilities to take care of the increased use. 


VISITOR LOAD 


At this point, I should like to submit a set of charts that I believe 
will tell the story better than words. I should like also to include 
these charts in the record. I have a set of them before each one of 
you. ; 

Mr. JenseN. Mr. Wirth, charts of this nature with graphs can be 
put in the hearings, but they are very costly to reproduce. You 
explain the charts as best you can and I am sure that will suffice. 

Mr. Wirtu. I do explain the one I refer to. The others are a build-up 
to the final one, and I come to the final one in a little explanation here. 

Mr. Jensen. All right, make up this one in tabulation form. 

Mr. Wirrn. May I do this, after we get the proof may I go over 
my record to be sure that this material is explained perhaps a little 
better than I have done here? 

Mr. JENSEN. Certainly, we always give you that privilege. 

Mr. Wirrx. And then put it in in tabulation form? 
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Mr. JENSEN. Yes. 

Mr. Wirts. Thank you. Then I will not try to explain them 
verbally now, but I will go ahead with my statement. 

(The tabulation referred to follows:) 


A brief tabulation of charts filed with the committee 


Man-years 
available for 
maintenance, 

Fiscal year | operation, and 
protection of 
the area ad- 

ministered 


Percentage of 
mari-years 
(plus or 
minus) com- 
pared with 
1941 


Percentage of increase in factors that bear 
directly om management, maintenance. 
and protection between 1941 and 1953 


1941 4,344 § percent increase in nuinber of areas 
10 percent increase in acreage. 

1953 3, 319 —24 |}32 percent increase in miles of roads 
35 percent increase in miles of trails. 

1954 budget request 3,711 —15 J100 percent increase in visitation. 

1954 requirements 4, 650 +7 


Comparative travel statistics, 1941 and 1952 
Increase 1952 over 1941 
AManth calendar g 1952 calend ar 
visitors year visitors 
Number Percent 
January 497, 6%) ( 5 99. § 
February 590, 299 752, 4 127.4 
March 741, 332 97, 35¢ 107. ! 
April , 591, 795 , 193, 13 74 
May , FO7, 675 , 657. 724 v1 
June 2, 561, 975 3, , 291 122 
July 3, 965, 148 , 243, 846 107 : 
August , 619, 184 : 649 Sf. } , 129, 833 
September 2, 241, 270 . 151 85. 3 , 153, 72 
October 367, 416 ; 703 123.9 | 3, 062, 119 
November ROS, 225 398 94, , 56S, 623 
December 390, 193 ROS 160. § _ O17, G68 
Tota! 21, 179, 103 , 295, 391 100. 5 42, 474, 494 


11941 was the largest travel year before Worid War II. It should be noted that the total travel figure for 
the months of June, July, and August of the 1952 travel year was greater than the total for the entire 1941 
travel year, and that during 1952, 6 months ran over 3,000,000 visitors, while in 1941 only the months of July 
and August ran over 3,000,000 visitors. 


The tabulation inserted has to do with visitor load. The other charts referred 
to translated our step-by-step appropriations into available man-years to handle 
management and protection and operation in the field areas. Other charts 
showed the increased facilities that have to be developed to handle the increased 
visitor load all of which add to our manpower requirements. 


NEED FOR MORE MAN-YEARS IN THE FIELD 


Briefly, they boil down to this: In 1941 we had 4,344 man-yvears in 
the field available for management and protection and maintenance; 
in 1953 fiscal year we have only 3,319 man-vears, which is 24 percent 
less than we had in 1941. The budget now before vou will provide 
for only 3,711 man-years which is still about 15 percent less than we 
had in 1941. Yet in 1953 we have 8 percent more areas, 10 percent 
more acres, 32 percent more miles of roads, 35 percent more miles of 
trails, and 100 percent more visitors than we had in 1941. Further- 
more, all indications point to even a still further increase in these 
items during the 1954 fiscal year, for which the budget is now before 
you. It is reasonable to expect that this coming travel year will 
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bring around 46 million people to the parks as compared with the 
42,500,000 people of last year and the 21 million in 1941. I do not 
want to create the wrong impression. We do not advocate that our 
available man-years in the field be increased in direct proportion to 
the increase in travel or acres, or any other item. That would not be 
logical. We have stretched and will continue to stretch our funds; we 
have steadily improved and will continue to improve our methods of 
operation, but there is a limit to the economies that can be taken and 
still protect investments in physical plants, the natural phenomena 
and historic objects and human life, and provide for the satisfactory 
use and enjoyment of the areas of the National Park System. 


DONATIONS TO THE NATIONAL PARK SYSTEM 


Just to indicate what we have been doing I would like to break 
away from the text right here. We have accepted funds, and we have 
gone out to encourage people giving us funds to help take care and 
develop the areas. ‘Last year 1 brought this to your attention, and 
| would like to report progress, and I do not see why it should not be 
in the record. Last year we told you about Congressman Bennett, 
of Florida, who was putting up his Army disability allowance toward 
buying Fort Caroline, in Florida, which is now established. He 
raised more than $40,000, and we have the land. He has now given 
us, and I have right here from Mr. Bennett, his monthly disability 
check for $313, he has given us toward improvements and putting 
in a museum to make the area more usable for the people. 1 would 
just like to read into the record a paragraph from his letter, if I may. 
I do not think he would have any objection to putting it in. 

In his letter to me dated February 18 he says: 

There is another matter which has been giving me some concern in this. I 
realize that the Federal Government is not likely to be enthusiastic about making 
large expenditures for the construction of a museum building in the immediate 
future. However, it has occurred to me that this should not delay planning 
operations; and further, that when plans have been sufficiently advanced, it may 
be possible for me to approach some private interest in an attempt to get dona- 
ie for the building itself. Specifically, I have in mind that probably the Ford 
Foundation and the Rockefeller Foundation might be approached. Therefore, 
when plans have advanced to a point where a concrete proposal can be submitted 
to a proposed donor, I would certainly like to hear from you, and I may be able 
at that time to make some effort to obtain private funds for a building or buildings. 
lam not very optimistic as to what I can do in this in view of the great effort I 
expended in raising only a small amount for the lands; but, it may be worth 
trying, and I am willing to try,’ 
and he is still giving us his checks. 

I would like also to say that here is a note saying that the Eastern 
Park & Monument Association is donating $1,000 toward acquiring 
land that we need down at Castillo de San Marcos for our adminis- 
tration area. 

In other words, we are doing everything we can to get funds to 
help develop the National Park System. I have before me here a list 
of donations. I do not think it is necessary to put this list in the 
record. I will just put in a summary. 

Since 1948 until January of this year, we have received 22 donations 
of land, amounting to 928,000 acres of lands, including State of 
Florida lands for the Everglades National Park, and the 8,000 acres 
from North Carolina for the Cape Hatteras National Recreation 
project. 
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We have received 5 donations of funds amounting to $3,423,000. 
and have bought 348,923 acres of land with it, and we have about 
$1,095,000 of these donated funds still on the books unexpended, of 
which about $400,000 is still unobligated. 

We have what we call the National Park Trust Fund authorized by 
Congress where people can donate money to the Park Service. [t 
has been more or less dormant until recently. We are now making 
a drive to get money into that fund and have received a donation of 
$7,500 for the purpose of preparing a brochure that we can put out to 
the people that might be interested in the National Park Service and 
willing to donate money to the trust fund to help us in the development 
and protection of the finer things in the parks, both scenic and his- 
torical. I just want to put that in the record. We are not just sitting 
idle and not trying to help ourselves along. We are working every 
day and trying to make the National Park Service a real value and 
credit to the United States and its citizens. 


MAN-YEARS NEEDED FOR MANAGEMENT PROTECTION AND MAINTENANCE 


As stated earlier, our budget now before you will take care of about 
80 percent of our present-day needs for management and protection 
and maintenance and rehabilitation. We estimate that to meet 
reasonably well our man-year requirements for management, protection 
and maintenance for 1954 that we should have at least 4,650 man-years 
available: and that is only a little over 7 percent more than we had 
in 1941, 

I cannot possibly overemphasize the tremendous impact of visitor 
use that your parks are receiving. I also question seriously whether 
our superintendents can manage their areas as they should be managed 
with the 4,650 man-years they have requested. 


INCREASE OVER LAST YEAR’S BUDGET 


At this point, I should like to point out just a few of the highlights 
of the budget request. I would like to point out that our budget looks 
like a big increase over last year, because last year we received 
$33,162,330, and this year our budget request is for $40,019,000, but 
there are four items in there which I would like to just mention at 
this point. 


INDEPENDENCE HALL 


One of the items is $3,265,000 that is needed to finish up the land 
acquisition at Independence Hall, National Historical Park in Phila- 
delphia. This was authorized by Congress last year. It makes a big 
addition to our budget but is very important. 


CARLSBAD NATIONAL PARK 


Another item is $2,000,000 that is needed for the building of the 
new elevators at Carlsbad. 

Now, Carlsbad National Park has returned to the Government in 
20 years, $3,200,000, in round figures, over and above all costs. That 
includes maintenance, operation, improvements, and everything. We 
have worked it out very carefully, and we feel that when these ele- 
vators are constructed we could raise the fee from $1 to $1.50, and 
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that we could amortize the cost of these elevators for the Federal 
Government in a period of 12 years. 


GRAND TETON NATIONAL PARK 


In Grand Teton National Park we are asking for approximately 
$1,000,000 for putting in water and sewer which will make it possible 
for our concessioner there to put in about $4 million or $5 million 
worth of improvements in overnight accommodations and we would 
also serve the campground development from the same system. There 
are no campgrounds of any consequence in this park at the present 
time. Private capitol will spend 5 to the Government’s | in providing 
greatly needed public service. 


BALTIMORE-~WASHINGTON PARKWAY 


Then another big item in there is paying off the contractual author- 
ization of $1,500,000 for the Baltimore-Washington Parkway. So, 
we have those particularly big items, which are ‘improvement items, 
as we see it, and subtracting them from this year’s request you will 
find that it reduces our request down to about $32,075,000, which is 
about $1 million less than we had for 1953. 

I should say however, that we have over $6 million this year for 
the Baltimore-Washington Parkway, which might well be considered 
somewhat in the same category as those I have just mentioned. 
However, you will find that our increases in general, outside of these 
items, have gone into management, protection, maintenance, and 
rehabilitation. 

OTHER INCREASES 


Now getting back to my prepared statement: There is an increase 
of a little over $1,200,000 in the “Management and protection” items; 
over $1,075,000 of this increase is in the parks and other areas. In 
other words, it is directly out in the superintendents’ hands. Under 


? 


“Maintenance and rehabilitation,’ there is an increase of about 
$1,200,000. Every cent of this is for roads and trails and buildings 
and utilities in the field. 

There is an increase of a little less than $2,900,000 in the ‘‘Con- 
struction” item. This includes a decrease of approximately $3,850,000 
in parkways, and a slight reduction of about a $100,000 for construc- 
tion of roads and trails. For buildings and utilities construction there 
is an increase of about $3,600,000. Of this, $2,000,000 is for the 
installation of a new elevator and the construction of the necessary 
buildings to go with them, at Carlsbad Caverns National Park. These 
elevators and appurtenant buildings are greatly needed. In what I 
am going to show you later you will readily see why. The charges 
for the use of the elevators will more than pay back the cost of con- 
struction in a relatively short time. About $1,000,000 is for water 
and sewer installations which must be built in Grand Teton National 
Park before the concessioner can invest around $4,000,000 to pro- 
vide a badly needed new lodge and cabins and before we can develop 
a campground for the use of the public. $280,000 is for Glacier Na- 
tional Park. There the revamping and rehabilitation of a Govern- 
ment-owned hotel building, and installing a sprinkler system in it are 
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essential before the Glacier Park Hotel Co. can proceed with additional! 
buildings of their own. It is all part of one operation. 

Under “Land and water rights” there is an increase of about 
$3,250,000 but this increase is more than taken up by the $3,265,000 
item needed to finish up property acquisition at Independence Hall 
National Historical Park project in Philadelphia. 

These are just the large items, which are covered along with others 
in considerable detail in our justification. 


DETERIORATION IN NATIONAL PARKS 


It is very difficult to measure in concrete terms the many real 
values of the national-park system and of the cooperative work 
that the Service carries on with other Federal and State agencies 
working in the recreation field. However, they are there in large 
doses. We all realize it; and because they are, it is hard for me 
and it must be hard for others who give it serious thought, to under- 
stand why during the times of prosperity; times of great advance- 
ment in our economic conditions; times of advancement in our 
standards of living, yes, in times when individuals are getting so 
much social and economic benefit out of their great scenic and his- 
toric treasures, we are unable to get even the bare necessities to 
protect these treasures. Treasures that in themselves play an im- 
portant part in our progress as a nation. Treasures, and the con- 
cept of their protection and use for present and future generations, 
which are the envy of freedom loving people all over the world. 
The cost is very little when you consider their value to the Nation 
and their cost compared to the total national budget. Yet, their 
loss or even a serious deterioration in quality would be a terrible 
reflection on our generation in the history of the Nation. 

I have just one more string to my bow. I want to show you about 
two dozen color slides picturing what is happening to the national- 
park areas due to the lack of sufficient appropriations. Before I do 
this, however, I want to avoid any misunderstanding that might arise 
from the statements I have already made. First, I am justifying 
our budget estimates of $40,019,000 and am not asking that you 
increase that amount. While this represents an increase over last 
year, it should be understood that that amount will not cure the 
condition we find ourselves in or solve all of the problems that will 
be seen on the slides that are to follow. I have just tried to paint a 
clear picture of the state of affairs of your national park system which 
I feel sure Congress should know about. In our opinion, this state of 
affairs is not good. I should like to make one request, and that is 
that this committee visit the areas of the national-park system this 
coming summer and study the conditions so that you may check my 
statements before we submit our next budget request. 
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MANAGEMENT AND PROTECTION 


Amounts available for obligation 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 
Appropriation or estimate .*. $8, 175, 000 | $8, 786, 550 $10, 000, 000 
Prior year balance reappropriated 74, 448 ‘ i. : 
imbursements from non-Federal sources 6, 678 | 7,000 | 7, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts 84, 918 29, 703 | 18, 751 
lotal available for obligation ; 8, 341, 044 8, 823, 253 | 10, 025, 751 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings — 28, 873 | 


Obligations incurred 2 on 8, 312,171 | 8, $23, 253 | 10, 025, 751 


Note.<-Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from the proceeds of sale of personal prop- 
erty (40 U. 8. C. 481 (e)). 


Obligations by activities 


Description | 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 
| 


Direct Obligations 
Appropriated funds: | 
1. Management of park and other areas | $6, 466 : $6, 922, 820 | $8, 000, 000 
2. Forestry and fire control. --__. , 592, 53! 653, 400 690, 000 
3. Soil and moisture conservation 88, 91, 200 | 100, 000 
4. Park and recreation programs 811, 848, 362 920, 000 
5. Concessions Management. - 258, 2 270, 768 | 290, 000 


‘Total obligations from appropriated funds 220, | 786, 550 | 10, 000, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources | | 
6. Replacement of personal property sold - -- i, 7, 000 7, 000 


Tota) direct obligations eas , 227, 253 | 8, 793, 550 10, 007, 000 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 
1. Management of park and other areas 54, 5s 21, 693 
Forestry and fire control woud 4 > 
1. Park and recreation programs 30, 263 | 8,010 | 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from | 
other accounts ‘ | 84, 918 29, 703 | 18, 751 


Obligations incurred } 31: 8, 823, 253 10, 025, 751 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent positions 1, 501 1, 625 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions. 361 479 
Average number of all employees . 1, 821 2, 063 
Average salaries and grades 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary ; ; $A, 632 $4, 679 $4, 604 
Average grade GS-6.8 GS-6.8 GS-68 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades 
Average salary ie - . $3, 326 $3, 340 | $3, 351 
Average grade ‘ CPC-5.0 CPC+4.9 | CPC+49 
Ungraded positions: Average salary $3, 24! $3, 370 $3, 404 


Personal service obligations 
Permanent positions ‘ : “ $5, 838, 456 $6, 328, 527 | $6, 890, 167 
Part-time and temporary positions ; kine 887, 419 1, 085, 449 1, 441, 507 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base : 22) 542 24. 434 | 26, 587 
Payment above basic rates________- ee 149, 265 146, 225 169, 799 


Total personal service obligations. .........-- ‘ de 6, 897, 682 7, 584, 635 8, 528, 060 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


Object classification 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 





Direct Obligations 
Appropriated funds: 
01 Personal services. ___- 5 iva cake pia aeed $6, 836, 222 $7, 557, 033 $8, 511, 659 
02 Travel ..__.._. sidhitecs nee? cae 209; 019 187, 529 | 227) 569 
03 Transportation of things. -__- at : 33, 326 | 33, 061 34, 538 
04 Communication services_.___- Root tear 50, 007 | 51, 261 5, 75 
05 Rents and utility services __-- aes ee 221, 697 | 267, 863 
OS Printing and reproduction............................] 114, 257 116, 189 
07 Other contractual services : Tee > ‘ : 203, 862 | 168, 174 | 
Services performed by other agencies___...._______- 85, 850 | 13, 635 | 
08 Supplies and materials..........___- ios 228, 360 | 251, 639 | 
09 Equipment “ ied ‘ 216, 664 120, 303 | 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities....__________ ! 2, 843 woe 
15 Taxes and assessments___.___ 18, 468 | 19, 863 | 25, 800 


| 
| 
| 


Total obligations from appropriated funds..________| 8, 220, 575 | 8, 786, 550 | 10, 000, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources: | 

09 Equipment abate Bivkebawe sedenaes | 6, 678 7,000 | 7,000 

Total direct obligations . ‘ Ss f | 3, 227, 253 8, 793, 550 10, 007, 000 

= = $$$ — > 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 
01 Personal services_- et ‘ oes ; 61, 460 27, 602 16, 401 
02 Travel 8, 267 611 

03 Transportation of things... ; ‘ 368 | Sec 

04 Communication services es 4, 298 | : i 

05 Rents and utility services ns : j 443 603 | 

06 Printing and reproduction___ 483 | 
07 Other contractual services. ii oe | 1, 352 f 
08 Supplies and materials & bi ae 3, 228 34 
09 Equipment css uae 4, 908 325 | 
15 Taxes and assessments oie ae eee 111 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements | 
from other accounts : | 84, 918 


Obligations incurred oe ee 8, 312, 171 $23, 253 | 10, 025, 751 


Analysis of erpenditures 
ae eee eee ws ———______—_—__——- 
1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year ‘ R68, 099 $624, 144 | $810, 694 
Obligations incurred during the year : 8, 312, 171 8, 823, 253 10, 025, 751 


9, 180, 270 9, 447, 397 10, 836, 445 
Deduct: 
Reimbursable obligations ! 91, 596 36, 703 25, 751 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years 251, 390 — 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year ; 624, 144 694 | 810, 694 


Total expenditures... = ; 8, 213, 140 000 10, 000, 000 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations ; ie , 389, 508 3 , 000 9, 200, 000 
Out of prior authorizations_- os 823, 632 | 000 | 800, 000 





THE VIRGIN ISLANDS NATIONAL HISTORIC SITE 


Mr. Jensen. Mr. Wirth, why cannot the Virgin Islands government 
handle the expense of their own new national historic site? 

Mr.Wirru. We feel that is a national historic site, just like any 
other national historic area, and it ties into the national picture of the 
development of the country, and it tells the early history of the de- 
velopment of the United States, or that part of it. 

Mr. Jensen. Do they contribute anything toward its upkeep? 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes, they have been contributing up to the present 
time. 
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Mr. Totson. They have acquired some property, and also, through 
discussions with the proper representatives of the Netherlands 
Government, they received quite a contribution in the way of original 
and reproduced pieces of furniture for the Government House in the 
historic site. 

Mr. JENSEN. I have heard about that. 

Then you consider that we should treat the Virgin Islands as we 
treat any State in the Union or any other Territory? 

Mr. Wirt. Yes, sir. 


POLICING THE BALTIMORE-WASHINGTON PARKWAY 


Mr. JensEN. Why does it take 11 policemen to police 7 miles of 
Baltimore-Washington Parkway? 

Mr. Garrsipg. The request is for 11 policemen, 1 sergeant and 10 
privates. That will provide 1 cruiser on a full-time basis for policing 
that 7-mile section. 

Mr. JensEN. Is that necessary? 

Mr. GarrsipE. Yes, sir, absolutely. I have here some pictures of 
accidents that occurred last year in our parks. In addition to that we 
have the problem of trying to enforce the laws and regulations. It is 
a 24-hour detail. 

Mr. Wirt. They are not all on at the same time. You have to 
provide for leave, off hours, and holidays. 

Mr. Garrsipe. It requires 5 men to cover 1 continuous duty post, 
to comply with the 40-hour workweek. 


LAND UNDER SUPERVISION OF THE NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


Mr. Jensen. How many acres of land are under the supervision of 
the National Park Service? 

Mr. Wirt. The total area of the national park system, including 
Federal land, and private holdings within the exterior part of the 
boundary lines as established by law is 24,351,969.64 acres. 

Mr. Jensen. Twenty-four million and what? 

Mr. WirtnH. 24,351,000. Within that area there are 511,744 acres 
of private land. All of the rest of it is federally owned. I can give 
you that figure too, if you wish. That is as of June 30, 1952. 


SOIL AND MOISTURE CONSERVATION 


Mr. Jensen. Do you receive any assistance from the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service of the Department of Agriculture in any way for soil and 
moisture conservation? 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes; we do. 

Mr. Touson. We receive no direct funds from them but we get 
technical advice from them. The item we have here of $100,000 for 
1954 is our total soil and moisture item. 

Mr. Jensen. That is actually all the money that is expended for 
soil and moisture conservation on this 24,351,000 acres of land? 

Mr. Totson. That is correct. 

Mr. Wirt. Yes sir; that is correct. We do consult with the Soil 
Conservation Service and with the Forest Service and others on joint 
projects, because our problems sometimes go across the boundary 
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lines. We do get really a great deal of technical advice and help from 
them. 

Mr. Jensen. From a quick calculation it appears to be a quarter of 
a penny an acre for that purpose. 

Mr. Touson. That is right. Out of 180 areas administered by the 
National Park Service, we have erosion problems on 70 of them. 
The acreage on which we have erosion problems totals around 4,500,000, 

Mr. JensEN. That would be about 2 cents an acre. You are not 
keeping up with erosion at all; you are losing ground every minute. 

Mr. Wirtu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Touson. We would need at least $200,000 a year, over a period 
of years to solve our erosion problems. 

Mr. Jensen. Of course, as you know, I am almost a fanatic on soil 
conservation, and “in my book” to spend only 2 cents per acre for 
soil and moisture conservation on the national park lands is criminal. 
We are committing a crime against ourselves and against the coming 
generations by so doing. 

Mr. Wirin. I might add this to that, Mr. Chairman, that we are 
creating more soil erosion problems every day, increasing them 
through the overuse of inadequate developments. That is one of our 
problems. As Mr. Tolson says, there is about $200,000 a year needed 
now in order to check it. That is going to increase unless we check it. 


LACK OF SOIL CONSERVATIONISTS 


Mr. Jensen. Do you have any soil conservation technicians in the 
National Park Service? 

Mr. Wrrrtu. Yes, we do. 

Mr. JeEnsEN. How many? 

Mr. Wirrna. I could not tell you offhand. 

Mr. Toutson. We have three soil conservationists in the National 
Park Service. 

Mr. Jensen. To look after 24,351,000 acres of land? 

Mr. Touson. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Wrrru. | might say that is all we need to spend that $100,000. 

Mr. JensEN. | can understand that very readily. 

Mr. Wirrx. We do not want to get topheavy in organization and 
not get the money into the field. 

Mr. Jensen. The Soil Conservation Service technicians do come in 
and give you technical help? 

Mr. Touson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. But you do not have sufficient money to do much 
after they have told you what you should do? 

Mr. To.tson. No; this only covers the very urgent erosion prob- 
lems, Mr. Jensen. 


EFFECT OF SOIL EROSION ON DAMS 


Mr. Jensen. And the soil erosion in the national park lands washes 
down on to private property, and is a detriment to them. The soil 
flows into the streams and into the big dams where it is a terrible 
detriment. 

Mr. Wirrn. That is right. 

Mr. Jensen. Then we build up great silt beds in these big dams. 
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Mr. Wirru.® We ‘lose the value of our dams because they fill up 
with silt. , he & 


\Ir. Jensen. That just cannot go on. 


FUNDS NEEDED TO RESTORE ALL ERODED LANDS 


Mr. Totson. The total estimate of funds needed for soil erosion in 
the national park system today is $4,504,000. 

Mr. Jensen. The figures in the justification indicate that the total 
acreage is 16,782,346. Where is the discrepancy? 

Mr. Wirrn. That is a total figure, of which 4,500,000 acres need 
one form or another of erosion treatment. 

Mr. Touson. To put it another way, that tabulation shows we need 
$4,504,000 to handle the program. And. to handle the emergency 
soil-erosion program, we need $1,685,000. We are requesting $100,000 
for 1954. 

Mr. Jensen. Without objection, we will insert the table on pages 
29 and 30 in the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


The 1954 estimate in relation to overall soil and moisture program 


| Soil and moisture 
Estimated | appropriations 
Total NPS cost to | 
State | land area restore | 
(acres) depleted Total to 
lands! | June 30, 


ont : ——| Estimate, 
1954 

Appropria- 

1952 ! tion 1953 


Ala, : ia . sane 963 $5, 000 | 

Arizonu : b Sse isa 250K Se 530, 000 

Arkansas - - psp tsina hed sdenme die 1,019 3, 000 | 

California : : | 4,013, 603 400, 000 | 

Colorado , has 528, 204 | 273, 000 | 

District of Columbia sal geal 7, 060 110, 000 

PNR iat ck : nal te -| 1,305, 864 | 65, 000 

Georgia : ‘ } 15, 624 5, 000 

Idaho | 79, 492 32, 000 

lowa ; pels ade : 1, 000 | 4, 000 

Indiana , - a 

Kentucky ; ’ 50, 812 508, 000 

Louisiana ‘ 70 

Maine 4 ‘ s 28, 620 , 000 

Maryland sds hn cebteoide | 2, 574 , 000 
Massachusetts 13 . 

Michigan 33, 839 , 000 

Minnesota -_- 116 j-- ted 
Mississippi 4, 245 , 000 3, 217 
Missouri : 293 250 
Montana \ 7 , 482 , 000 

Nebraska , 359 , 000 37, 043 
Nevada ; bbe a bes , 707 , 000 sae 
New Jersey ; 958 , 000 

New Mexico , 695 000 41, 204 
New York 7 " , 370 oe 

North Carolina , 776 90, 000 25, 912 
North Dakota , 414 25, 000 

Ohio 82 

Oklahoma 912 000 , 357 
Oregon , 770 000 
Pennsvivania , 427 25, 000 4, O66 | 
South Carolina ig 000 292 
South Dakota 54, 193 31, 000 3, 140 
Tennessee 241, 648 65, 000 3, 795 
Texas 305 70, 000 13, 314 | 
Utah , 609 500, 000 53, 214 
Virginia , 391 150, 000 105, 457 
Washington ; . 103 123, 000 j 
Wyoming , 418 301, 000 


3 
2 


Total 346 4, 504, 000 


Excludes contributions 


Contributions: Estimate for 1953, $23,204; estimate for 1954, $31,240. 
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HYDROLOGICAL STUDY IN MAMMOTH CAVE 


Mr. JENSEN. Is the hydrological study in Mammoth Cave some- 
thing the Geological Survey should be doing? 

Mr. Wirrn. We have an agreement with the Geological Survey to 
make that study, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. You do? 

Mr. Ler. Yes, sir. In fact, the U seed States Geological Survey 
has a geologist down there this year making a preliminary reconnais- 
sance, and our estimate was based on figures furnished by the 
Geological Survey. 

Mr. Wirru. In other words, it is a repaying proposition. We do 
quite a little of that, Mr. Chairman. If I may say, the archeological 
work is handled on a contract basis instead of duplicating services. 
We employ them to do these specialties rather than trying to employ 
a specialist to do it and to have one on our roll. 


RIVER-BASIN STUDIES 


Mr. JENSEN. You mentioned river-basin studies which you make 
at the request of the Corps of Engineers and the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. Wirru. The Bureau of Reclamation and the Corps of Engineers 
are the people for whom we do this work. The Bureau of Reclamation 
is our biggest client in that field. And from Agriculture we do get 
some requests, but they do not do anywhere near the amount that 
Reclamation or the Corps of Engineers do. 

Mr. JeENsEN. And you submit those reports to them? 

Mr. Wirrn. We make for the Corps of Engineers the reconnaissance 
studies to determine whether the area is suitable for recreation and 
the type of recreation that is available. And, of course, we work 
with them in making the final disposition of it. Here are some of the 
type of reports we give them after further studies. 


HISTORICAL INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. JeENsEN. You have an item of “Historical investigation” on 
pages 39 and 40 of the justifications. 

There are items contained in that for which increases are requested 
under other headings. How do you explain that? 

Mr. Wirtrn. May I ask Mr. Lee, the Assistant Director who has 
that particular program under his jurisdiction, to talk on that subject? 

Mr. Ler. This item provides for the small staff the Service needs 
to supervise all the historical work in the historical areas of the park 
system which now consist of over 120 areas. They have increased 
from 22 in 1930 to 95 in 1940, and now there are something over 100. 
One of the latest is the Independence Hall National Historical Park 
in Philadelphia. From this $68,000 the service employs a regional 
historian in each of our 4 regions and a staff of 3 or 4 people here in 
Washington to prepare or review the literature, to supervise the guide 
and visitor services in the parks, and furnish information to a visitation 
figure of something like 15 million a year who go to these areas. 
Among the areas, of course, are the Statue of Liberty, Lincoln Memo- 
rial, Washington Monument, and all the others of that type. 
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REQUESTS FOR ADDITIONAL HISTORICAL AREAS 


Mr. Wirt. I might add to that that we are receiving a great num- 
ber of requests that additional historical areas be included in the park 
system, and we have turned down about 95 percent of them. But 
they all require investigation and reports back to the Service. Many 
of those requests come from Members of Congress. A good deal of the 
time of the historians is taken up in running down historical facts 
and making the proper reports and analyses as to whether they are of 
national importance or not. 


REVENUE 


Mr. Jensen. What was the total revenue that you collected’ in 
fiscal years 1951 and 1952, and what is your estimate for 1953? 

Mr. WirtH. Do you have that, Mr. Tolson, or do you have that, 
Mr. Neilson? 

Mr. Touson. In 1951 the revenue was $3,534,372.01; in 1952 it 
was $3,556,767.94. We estimate for 1953 that we will take in about 
$3,860,000, and in 1954 about $4,210,000. 


NEED FOR INCREASE IN FEES 


Mr. JensEN. I would like to read into the record a letter to the 
committee from Mr. Robert E. Lee, director of surveys and investi- 
gations for the House Appropriations Committee. They made a 
limited study of the National Park Service recently, and they came 
up with some suggestions. For instance, they say: 


(a) Astudy of National Park fees has been made by the National Park Service, 
and a recommended revision has been in the Secretary’s office since last June. The 
Director informed us that while he believed that fees should be revised, no changes 
would be made before the beginning of 1955. When questioned by us as to the 
reason for such a long elapsed time before expecting revision, he stated that it 
would take that long to get the revisions approved in all channels. 

Many of the park fees have never been revised. For example, in Yosemite 
National Park fees have not been increased since 1931. Apparently there are 
other circumstances of this nature. 

It is estimated that at least another $1 or $2 million of revenue could 
properly be obtained from this source. If we refer to NP-—1 of the 1954 justifica- 
tion report, we find a tremendous increase in park visitors but revenues from fees 
has not kept pace with such an increase. When we consider the substantial effect 
of inflation since 1933 or 1939 or even since 1945, the average fee per visitor should 
be at least 50 to 100 percent higher. An examination of the table on page NP-1 
discloses the fact the average fee collected per visitor is actually decreasing. 

(b) The matter of fees charged to concessionaires was examined, and it appears 
that the Government is not getting a fair return. 

For example, the audit report of the Yosemite Park & Curry Co. as prepared 
by certified public accountants discloses that during the last 10 years (which 
includes the war years when travel to national parks was greatly restricted) this 
company earned, after income taxes, approximately 14 percent for the stock- 
holders. Its gross revenues in 1952 were in excess of $6,200,000, and its net 
profit after income taxes and concession fees was $254,300. The Government 
only collected a total of $11,700 in concession fees, which seems inequitable. The 
indications are that this is generally true. 

The new contracts are being let on a percentage-of-gross basis: one-fourth of 
1 percent on the first $500,000, and one-half of 1 percent over $500,000. 

(These percentages may vary somewhat with different contracts.) 

One of the reasons given is that on account of audit difficulties, a percentage of 
net profit might even result in reducing the Government’s share. Presumably the 
Director fears financial manipulations. It has been suggested that an outside 
service make a survey and make recommendations as to the proper concession fees 


30433—52—pt. 1——14 
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to be charged. We believe this would not be necessary, too costly, and would 
delay establishing new and more equitable fees. We believe the Government has 
sufficient legal and accounting talent to take care of this matter. 

In our opinion, this could be handled immediately on the following basis: 

(1) A more or less standard contract which provided in simple terms the nature 
of the expenses to be deducted and the Government’s share of such net profit. 

(2) Require the concessionaire to present an annual audit by certified public 
accountants with a certification to include that on the basis of the contract, the 
Government was paid its just return. 

(3) A comprehensive audit by the General Accounting Office could also serve 
to determine that the Government was getting its stipulated share of the profits. 


Ropert E. Leg, 
Director, Surveys and Investigations. 
House Appropriations Committee. 


CONSIDERATION OF LOW INCOME GROUPS 


Mr. Jensen. Mr. Wirth, I am sure you agree that the fees should 
be increased. Is that right? 

Mr. Wirru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. This committee has always been very careful in 
seeing to it that the poor people who attend these parks with their 
families are not overcharged. We have insisted that free camping 
grounds be furnished to that class of people and that the best 
facilities we could afford for sanitation, cooking, and playgrounds be 
provided. We do not worry much about the man of moderate means 
or the well-to-do people. They can look after themselves pretty 
well. But we are concerned about the man and wife who come with 
their children into a park and spend their vacation. I am sure I 
speak for every member of this committee when I say we want to 


make it easy for those people to get into the park and make it just 
as nice for them as we possibly can while they are in the park. 

In regard to the fees, I presume you charge so much a car. 

Mr. Wirtu. Yes, sir; so much a ear. 


THE POSSIBILITY OF INCREASING FEES IN FISCAL 1954 


Mr. Jensen. Can you give us your reasons for not putting these 
increases into operation and not raising these admittance fees in 
fiscal 1954? You are asking an increase of $6,856,670 over last year 
for the National Park Service. Can you give us any reason why we 
should not attempt to make up a part, at least, of that difference? 
I am going to be frank with you when I say this committee, I am sure, 
is going to scrutinize your requests for all of these things, especially 
your increases, with an eagle eye. Can you tell us why you think 
you cannot increase these admittance fees beginning next July 1? 

Mr. Wirru. I would like, if I may, in my own way, to approach 
this question. I think I can answer this question. Let me say that 
I do not recall talking to Mr. Lee, but I will say I think in any case 
he is in error when he says that I—or perhaps I should say he mis- 
understood the matter when he said 1955. I have used the year 1954. 
Now, we had the matter up with the Secretary’s Office as he said, 
because we have to get approval upstairs, but we have withdrawn that 
request for approval, because we want to revamp it again in the light 
of our further studies. 

Mr. Jensen. You did talk to Mr. Wise? 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes, sir; Mr. Wise and Mr. Brandt, who work in the 


Interior Department. Ido not want it to be a criticism of the Depart- 
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ment, but it takes a little time to get these through the Department. 
This might be especially true at this time if we submit new recom- 
mendations, because the Department is just getting reorganized. 
We have to submit it and explain it to the Assistant Secretary and 
vet his concurrence. However, we have withdrawn the previous sub- 
mission because there are other factors which have changed it. 

There are two things we should do. First, you know the camp- 
crounds for the people you are talking about are free to use once they 
vet in the park. 

Mr. Jensen. Yes. I know that. 

Mr. Wirtn. We charge a fee at the gate. Last year, if you recall, 
| told you we were not getting the money we should get from the gate, 
even with our present fee, because we were not able to man the gates. 
However, if we can get this budget here this vear we will be able to 
man the gates. We would get considerable more money—about 
$400,000 or $500,000 more at least—if we could man our gates. 

Mr. JENSEN. We are not going to be very anxious to give you more 
people to man your gates unless you collect more money at ‘the gates 
in increased admittance fees. 

Mr. Wirrn. Well, all I can say to you, sir, is that we will work to 
try to get that right away so it can start July 1. But I hesitate to 
change the fee in the middle of the season. July 1 is the middle of 
the season so far as we are concerned. 

Mr. Jensen. There is no reason in the world, as I see it, why you 
cannot get all this done in 30 days. You can make your study and 
your I recommendations to the Secretar y. And you are going to have 
no trouble down there. I am very sure of that. 

Mr. Wirtrn. Well, I can assure you we are very anxious to get 
started on that. 

Mr. Jensen. I do not believe you will have any trouble in getting 
your recommendations approved. 

Mr. Wrrru. I assure you we will have our recommendation up to 
the Secretary within 2 weeks. 

Mr. Jensen. That is fine. Let us get this thing taken care of, as 
it has been going on too long now. 

Mr. Wrrrn. We will have our recommendation up there within 2 
weeks. I would also like to point out this factor in regard to our 
gates—and I told Mr. Wise and Mr. Brandt this, also—that we are 
telling our superintendents to simplify our gate procedures. They 
are a little too complicated, and they vary between the parks. We 
are trying out a new system, and we have invested $15,000 in new 
machines similar to the way they handle toll roads, for a trial period 
at the Grand Canyon, Yellowstone, Crater Lake, and Shenandoah 
National Parks, which I think will simplify and permit us to do a 
better job and get the people in the parks and not take so much 
time. We are working on that to simplify it. 

I will say we will certainly have our recommendation up to the 
Secretary in 2 weeks and try to get it in operation at the earliest 
possible date. 

Mr. Jensen. You will remember a few years ago an amendment 
was offered on the floor of the House by Congressman Fernandez, 
of New Mexico, for the addition of 2 elevators at Carlsbad Cavern, 
and I rose in support of his amendment and spoke in support of his 
amendment for 1 reason, and 1 reason only, and that was because the 
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Carlsbad Cavern was making a profit. Had they not been making ¢ 
profit, I would not have been justified in supporting Mr. Fernandez’ 
amendment. There are many improvements that need to be made 
in these parks. 

We have all visited them. Congressman Norrell spent a consider- 
able time a few years ago going through the parks. All members 
of this subcommittee have gone through the parks, and we do not 
feel justified in making the necessary improvements without the 
collection of more revenue. 

Now, those are just plain, blunt words. 

I am glad to hear you say you will get that recommendation to the 
Secretary at the earliest possible date. 

Mr. Wirtu. We will do that within the next 2 weeks. 

Mr. Jensen. We do not want to charge excessive fees, of course. 

Mr. Wirru. There is one other thing which we are instituting this 
year, and that is a time limit in the parks. In other words, when 
they go into the parks we are trying out a 2-week time limit; in other 
words, a person should not go in there and spend the whole summer. 
We now have our tickets for this program, and they will have a 2-week 
expiration date put on them. So when a person comes back 3 weeks 
later, he will have to pay another fee rather than staying there the 
whole summer. 


NEED FOR REVISED CONTRACTS WITH CONCESSIONAIRES 


Mr. Jensen. The contracts you make with these concessionaires 
are something that need study. I am sure you will make a study of 


them. 

Mr. Wirru. I feel very strongly about this, and I would like to 
have it on the record. I have spoken to the people in the Secretary’s 
office about it. These operators are big business; they are not small 
business. We have been operating on 20-year contracts, and most 
of them were on a percentage of the net, and it is cumulative up to 
6 percent. In other words, the Government did not get any profit 
until after they made a 6-percent profit on their investment. During 
the war they lost money, and the Yellowstone company is not paying 
us a red cent based on that old contract. They are still trying to 
make up the accumulative 6 percent. I don’t blame the Yellowstone 
company as they are operating within their contract. The contract 
is up in 4 years, and since I have been Director all new contracts are 
on a percentage of the gross right straight through. It will save us 
money in auditing, and we can let the Internal Revenue Bureau worry 
about their profits. 

I am also trying to tie into the contracts an agreement whereby 
they will carry out an improvement program to be agreed upon 
within a given number of years. The Yosemite Park & Curry Co 
agreement is a $1,000,000 5-year construction program of building 
facilities. The operators of these parks, as a rule, have heen making 
money. They are healthy, and we want to keep them healthy. We 
want private business to make a reasonable profit, but we need more 
facilities. We do provide water and sewers and other utilities. We 
must encourage the operators to spend more money in the parks for 
visitor housing. In one or two cases, to be perfectly frank, we had 
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to bail out our operators because they were not profitable, and they 
were going in the hole. 

Mr. Bupex. Just how do you do that, Mr. Wirth? 

Mr. Wrrra. Well, they got an act of Congress—the Mount Rainier 
project, for instance. The Congress authorized and appropriated 
$310,000 for the purchase of the facilities of the Mount Rainier Co., 
and we negotiated the purchase for $300,000. They came in, and the 
Congress—Mr. Tollefson introduced the bill, and it went through 
Congress. Now we have the building, and we are leasing it out to 
an operator. The same company is operating on an extension con- 
tract, but they have been relieved of their capital investment. The 
point on that is that these are short-term operators and much of the 
money was put in by private citizens who were interested in seeing 
that the park visitor was taken care of. They were built at the time 
when people used to come there by railroad and stay at hotels. 

Mr. Bupa. I did not want to extend that inquiry at this time. 
I think that is sufficient. 

Mr. Wirrxn. May I just say one thing more on the contract situa- 
tion? I believe very strongly in this, and I hope it can be done. Iam 
going to request in our 1955 budget that we be given approval from 
the Department for an item to allow me to employ an outside business 
concern to come in and look over our entire concession problem, both 
the operators themselves and our contracts, in order to be sure they 
are treated right and the Government is treated right and the public 
is treated right. They are big business, and we are not really experi- 
enced in running hotels and so forth. We are interested in their devel- 


opment and taking care of the people, and we need certain outside 
help. There have been so many questions raised on this subject that 
| would feel much better if the Government, the concession, and the 
public had the protection that such a study would provide. 

Mr. Jensen. I think you are exactly right. 


MAINTENANCE AND REHABILITATION OF PHYSICAL FACILITIES 


Amounts available for obligation 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


A ppropriation or estimate - son --| $7, 448, 790 | $8, 003, 370 $9, 200, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federa] sources..............-.----| 12, 785 | 13, por 13, 000 


Reimbursements from other accounts. -.............--------- 1, 507, 694 | 1, 558, 654 1, 580, 566 


Total available for obligation. _.........- son | g 969, 269 | 9.5 575, 020 | 10, 793, 566 

Unobligated balance, estimated savings.......-- —25, ee “ah 

Obligations incurred | 8, 943, 818 9, 575, 020 10, 793, 566 

Comparative transfer from ‘Operating expe nses, “General | 
Services Administration” ; ian Galatea ; 


Rd vcduccadvemuintbucdiniwonanet pene 8, 963, 17. 3 9, 575, 020 10, 793, 566 
| 


NotTe.— Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from the proceeds of sale of personal prop- 
erty (40 U. 8. C. 481 (¢)). 





Obligations by activities 


Description 


Direct Obligations 


Appropriated funds: 
1. Roads and trails 


2. Buildings, utilities, and other facilities 


Total obligations from appropriated funds 


Reimbursements from non-Federal]l sources: 


2 


Total direct obligations. _. i 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 


1. Roads and trails 
2. Buildings, utilities, and other facilities 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 


other accounts 


Total obligations 


3. Replacement of persona] property sold 


1952 actual 


$3, 829, 826 
3, 612, 868 


7, 442, 694 
12, 785 
7, 455, 479 


52, O88 
1, 455, 606 
1, 507, 694 


8, 963, 173 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 


Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades 
Average salary _. 
Average grade - _ - 


Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: 


Average salary 
A verage grade 
Ungraded positions: Average salary 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions 
Part-time and temporary positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal service obligations 


Direct Obligations 

Appropriated funds: 

01 Personal services 

02 Travel 

03 Transportation of things-- 

04 Communication services 

05 Rents aud utility services 

06 Printing and reproduction 

07 Other contractual services 


Services performed by other agencies 


08 Supplies and materials 

09 Equipment 

10 Lands and structures 

13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities 
15 Taxes and assessments_.- 


Total obligations from appropriated funds 


Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 
09 Equipment. 


Total direct obligations ____- 


1953 estimate 
$4, 138, 495 
3, 864, 875 

8, 003, 370 

13, 000 


8, 016, 370 


88, O80 | 
1, 470, 570 


1, 558, 650 | 


9, 575, 020 


1954 estimate 


> 
$4, 600, 000 
4, 600, 000 


9, 200, 000 


13, 000 


9, 213, 000 


88, USD 
1, 492, 4x6 


1, 580, 566 


10, 793, 566 


1952 actual (1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


1, 063 
539 


$4, 632 
GS3-6.8 


$3, 326 
CPC-5.0 


$3, 196, 018 

1, 673, O82 

14, 181 

85, 533 

4, 968, 814 


, 301, 171 
61, 528 


3, 222 
607, 490 
134, 746 
322, 810 
775, 376 
17, 858 
3, 423 
29, 986 


7, 442, 694 | 


12, 785 
7, 455, 479 


1, 459 | 


$3, 245 


1, 106 
f04 
1, 632 


$4, 679 | 
GS 4.8 


$3, 340 
CPC-4.9 


$3, 370 


$3, 670, 253 
1, 879, 338 
15, 117 

69, 840 


5, 634, 548 


4, 980, 046 

57, 602 

44, 694 

12, 578 

228, 426 

5, 525 

608, 478 
41, 105 | 

1, 462, 768 

529, 395 


32, 753 
8, 003, 370 


13, 000 


8, 016, 370 


$4, 6 


GS 


$3, 35 
CPC-4. 
$3, 


$3, 956, 77 
2, 226, 
16, 
72, 3 


"35, 849 


9, 200, 000 


13, 000 
9, 213, 000 


Unk 
Obl 


Ded 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


Object classification 1952 actual | 1953 estimate!) 1954 estimate 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 


01 Personal services | $667, 643 $654, 502 $647, 488 
02 Travel 7, 717 6, 762 6, 774 
03 Transportation of things 8, 119 13, 808 8, 183 
(4 Communication services 1, 413 1, 338 1, 344 
05 Rents and utility services 4 63, 005 82, 352 91, 794 
06 Printing and reproduction abt 12, 216 12, 500 12, 500 
07 Other contractual services 91, 141 50, 127 51, 941 
08 Supplies and materials 627, 585 713, 783 379, 162 
09 Equipment 16, 313 19, 431 17, 346 
1) Lands and structures 9, 207 

laxes and assessments 3, 335 4, 047 4, 034 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from | 
other accounts | 1, 507, 604 1, 558, 650 , 580, 566 


Tota] obligations * deat ~ 8, 963, 173 9, 575, 020 , 793, 566 


Analysis of expenditures 


1952 actual 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year $1, 470, 449 $1, 313, 892 $1, 517, 262 
Obligations incurred during the year 8, 943, 818 9, 575, 020 10, 793, 566 


10, 414, 267 , 888, 912 12, 310, 828 
Deduct: 
Reimbursable obligations 1, 520, 479 . 571, 650 , 593, 566 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years 206, 134 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 1, 313, 892 , 517, 262 , 717, 262 


Total expenditures __- 7, 373, 762 , 800, 000 9, 000, 000 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations 5, 985, 086 6, 550, 000 , 575, 000 
Out of prior authorizations 1, 388, 676 1, 250, 000 | , 425, 000 


For maintenance and rehabilitation you are asking for $9,200,000 
which is an increase of $1,196,630. 


ROADS AND TRAILS 


Without objection, I would like to put page 50 of the justification 
in the record. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


Roads and trails 


Page reference 


Estimate shloacsirinnietinpgteenii papi 


Net appro- De- Base 1954 Increases 


Subactivity 
Subactivity priation | creases | } 1954 


Taha | Justifi- 
Table cation 


| | | 

(a) Primary roads...--._-- | $3, 223, 299 ; | $3, 223, 299 $3, 594,490 | $371, 191 52 | 5O 
(b) Secondary roads_....-.-----| 247, 993 | 247, 993 iz 274, 343 26, 350 2 | 50 
397, 541 | 


| 
() ‘THs... 2. ; 967, 203 | _ i, 203 731, 167 63, 964 | 52 50 


4, 138, 495 4, 600 000 4 
| 


Total - : 13 nd 461, oy 


} 
Subtotal, ruads.__--- 3,47 292 a ‘3, 471, 292 3, 868, 833 | 
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The National Park Service road, parkways, and trail systems requiring mainte- 
nance during the 1954 fiscal year will consist of 6,493 miles of roads and parkways, g 
and 8,057 miles of trails, or a total of 14,550 miles of roads and trails located in the 

179 areas administered by the Service. This total reflects an increase of approxi- 
mately 181 miles of roads and parkways and 203 miles of trails, or a total of 384 
miles of roads, parkways, and trails more than the total mileage maintained in 
the 1953 fiscal year. As of June 30, 1951, the capital investment represented by 
the existing system amounted to $207, 799, 200. The 1954 estimate for mainte- 
nance of the system is only 2.2 percent of the capital investment. 

The increasing age of the system and its progressive deterioration due to insuffi- 
cient funds for the reconstruction of obsolete and inadequate highways based on 
modern traffic requirements and economic life, has resulted in increasing mainte- 
nance requirements to protect the present capital investment represented by the 
system, and to retain it in a safe condition for public travel. 


AVERAGE MAINTENANCE COST PER MILE 


Mr. JENSEN. Does your cost per mile of $596 for road maintenance 
mean actual cost to maintain those roads, or is it just the budget 
request divided by total mileage? 

Mr. Wirru. It is what we have to spend on it, and that is what it 
costs us per mile. 

Mr. JENSEN. $596 average expenditure? 

Mr. Wirt. Yes; average. It may be we spend more on certain 
sections, if they get too bad, than others. There are others which we 
have to let go, but that is the average cost per mile of the roads which 
we have to maintain. 

DURABILITY OF ROADS 


Mr. Jensen. You are not laying any 2-inch asphalt work in these 


parks? 

Mr. Wirrn. I do not think we are. I cannot tell you exactly what 
the specifications are. 

Mr. Jensen. You are not doing that, especially in the northern 
part of the United States? 

Mr. Wirru. Our roads are relatively light in construction, because 
we do not have heavy traffic on those roads. 

Mr. JeENsEN. Where there is freezing and thawing to a great extent, 
like in the northern part of the United States, a 2-inch cap, of asphalt 
soon becomes a washboard. This committee has been critical of 
that to some degree. 

Mr. Wirra. For instance, our Shenandoah road does not have a top 
coat of asphalt on it as yet. It was built back in the 1930’s, and we 
have got to get a top on it, or we are going to lose it. On that par- 
ticular road, it will be one-half inch asphalt. It will be more of a 
half sole, as they call it. 

Mr. Jensen. In this climate where your temperature does not 
fluctuate so much, that is all that is necessary, I presume. 

Mr. Wirrs. That is right. 

Mr. JenseN. But in the colder climates where it ranges from 110 
degrees in the shade to 30 or 40 degrees below zero, your 2-inch cap 
of asphalt soon becomes a washboard. 

Mr. Wirra. Yes, sir. It goes to pieces. 

Mr. Jensen. And it is a waste of money. 
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COOPERATIVE AGREEMENT WITH THE BUREAU OF PUBLIC ROADS 


Mr. Touson. I think it should be mentioned that our contracts to 
build roads of any size are let by the Bureau of Public Roads, with 
which we have a cooperative agreement, so that their expert road men 
advise us as to the type of road that should be built in a particular 


area. 


Mr. Wrrtx. Not only for the building of roads but also for mainte- 


nance. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Amounts available for obligation 


Appropriation or estimate 
Contract authorization (permanent definite)........-- ‘ 
Prior year balance available: 
Appropriation 
Contract authorization_- ; 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 
Reimbursements from other accounts - - - 


Total available for obligation 
Balance available in ee year: 
Appropriation pawdea 
Contract authorization 
Rescission of contract 
Law 136 


Obligations incurred 


erty (40 U. S. C. 481 (c)). 


authorization pursuant to Public | 


| 1952 actual 


$7, 220, 000 
1, 500, 000 


7, 875, 949 | 
2, 150, 000 | 
7, 643 | 
52, 601 | 


18, 806, 193 | 


—5, 536, 522 
— 1, 500, 000 


—1, 000, 000 | 


10, 769, 671 | 


Conpenene by activities 


Description 


Direct Obligations 


Appropriated funds 
Parkways ; 
2. Roads and trails__-- > 
3. Buildings, utilities, and other facilities. _- 
4. Acquisition of lands and water rights 
(a) Lands__- Seabee wae 
(b) Water rights 


Total obligations from appropriated funds 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 
5. Replacement of personal property sold 


Total direct obligations. - - - 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 
2. Roads and trails..... oa 
3. Buildings, fitilities and other facilities. - 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts - - oa ade 


Obligations incurred __. - 


1952 actual 


$3, 587, 598 
ani 


2, 164, 575 
2, 316, 332 


2, 631, 193 
9, 729 


10, 709, 427 


7, 643 


10, 717, 070 , 


21, 040 
31, 561 


52, 601 


10, 769, 671 


1953 estimate 


$15, 030, 410 


5, 536, 522 
, 500, 000 
8, 000 

50, 000 


2, 124, 932 
025, 500 


20, 099, 432 


Note.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from the proceeds of sale of personal prop- 


1953 estimate 


$10, 514, 759 


5, 789, 102 | 
2. 465, 095 | 


20, 041, 432 


8, 000 


20, 049, 432 


20, 000 | 


30, 000 


50, 000 | 


"20, 099, 432 


They also consult with us as to the manner in which the roads 
should be maintained—the various types of roads. 


1954 estimate 


$17, 919, 000 


2, 025, 500 
"8000 
50, 000 


20, 002, 500 


—1, 550, 000 


18, 4! 52, 500 





1954 estimate 


, 594, 000 
, 710, 000 
500, 000 


3, 565, 000 
25, 500 


18, 394, 500 
8, 000 


, 402, 500 


20, 000 
30, 000 


50, 000 


| Oe 452, 500 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent positions 152 | 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions ‘ 236 
Average number of all employees. --_- ; soho 379 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: | 
Average salary wa . ‘ aa $4, 632 $4, 679 $41, 6 
Average grade ae ; GS-68 | GS-68 | Gs 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: | 
Average salary 2 $3, 326 $3, 340 $3. ¢ 
Average grade CPC-5.0 CPC+4.9 CPC 
Ungraded positions: Average salary - cence $3, 245 $3, 370 


Person4] service obligations: 

Permanent positions........_- ‘ ; $698, 599 $769, 079 

Part-time and temporary positions 762, 150 805, 495 

Regular pay in excess of 52-week base - ; 2, 697 2, 961 

Payment above basic rates_.....- Se 10, 637 11, 500 

Total personal service obligations _ dita 1, 474, 083 . 589, 035 
Appropriated funds 

01 Personal services 1, 451, 894 , 564, 035 1, 889, 

02 Travel ; 3 76, 007 75, 000 90, 000 

03 Transportation of things . 21, 188 18, 000 22, 000 

04 Communication services 7, 549 7, 500 8, 500 

05 Rents and utility services : 192, 705 350, 000 200, 000 

06 Printing and reproduction 10, 517 20, 000 15, 000 

07 Other contractual services 878, 954 600, 000 900, 000 
Services performed by other agencies 1, 418, 728 3, 265, 887 813, 600 

08 Supplies and materials 375, 008 316, 010 500, 000 

09 Equipment 195, 777 50, 000 50, 000 

10 Lands and structures 6, 069, 447 3, 765, 000 13, 893, 060 

13. Refunds and awards 2, 331 

15 Taxes and assessments 9, 327 10, 000 12, 500 


Total obligations from appropriated funds__- 10, 709, 427 20, 041, 432 | 18, 394, 500 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 
09 Equipment 7, 643 8, 000 8, 000 


Total direct obligations ites ‘ , ss 10, 717, 070 20, 049, 432 18, 402, 500 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 


01 Personal services 22, 189 25, 000 
02 Travel 3, 036 2, 500 
05 Rents and utility services 2, 669 5, 000 
08 Supplies and materials 10, 867 17, 500 
10 Lands and structures ; 13, 840 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements | 
from other accounts ; 52, 601 50, 000 50, 000 


Obligations incurred 10, 769, 671 20, 099, 432 18, 452, 500 


Analysis of erpenditures 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 
j 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year | $11, 966, 346 $6, 197, 984 $10, 239, 416 
Obligations incurred during the year .| 10, 769, 671 20, 099, 432 18, 452, 500 


22, 736, 017 | 26, 297, 416 28, 691, 916 
Deduct: | | 
Obligations transferred to ‘“‘Construction (liquidation of 
contract authorization), National Park Service’’ , 150,000 |..--- 
Reimbursable obligations 0, 244 58, 000 | 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year . A, 197, 984 10, 239, 416 | 


1, 500, 000 
5s, 000 
10, 633, 916 


Total expenditures 2, 327, 789 16, 000, 000 16, 500, 000 
Expenditures are distributed as follows 


Out of new obligational authority 397 789 10, 000, 000 8, 500, 000 
Out of prior authorizations Pare e 6, 000, 000 8, 000, 000 


Mr. Jensen. You are asking for an increase of $2,888,590 for con- 
struction. Will you explain that in as few words as possible? 
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Mr. Wirtn. Yes, sir. Most of that construction is for small items— 
that is, buildings and utilities—with the exception of the Teton 
National Park item for which we are asking around $1 million for 
water and sewer facilities so we can go ahead with the campground 
development and the cabin and lodge development, both in connection 
with the campgrounds, and the operation of the Jackson Lake lodge, 
which will involve a $4 to $5 million expenditure by the park con- 
cessioner and which he is willing and ready to go ahead. 

Of course, there is the elevator shaft at Carlsbad, and the other big 
item in there is one-quarter of a million dollars for the Lake McDonald 
Hotel in Glacier National Park. That is a building that we have that 
is Government owned. That was purchased with the land and is 
now under contract with the Glacier Park Co. It is our building, and 
they are willing to go ahead and spend more money for additional 
multiple cabins to go with it, but they cannot do it until we get the 
hotel in shape, because as the central unit in the development it cannot 
take an additional load. There is no fire protection there, and we 
have required all of our concessionaires to put in sprinkler systems 
for fire protection. However, we have not done it in our own building, 
and we have hundreds of people coming in that building, and they 
are very vulnerable. 


BALTIMORE-WASHINGTON PARKWAY 


Mr. Jensen. With reference to the construction program of the 
Baltimore-Washington Parkway I would like to have the table on 
page 90 placed in the record without objection. 

(The matter above referred to follows:) 


Authorizations, appropriations, and unappropriated balances, Baltimore- 
Washington Parkway 


Public Law 643, 81st Cong., approved Aug. 3, 1950, authorized 
appropriation of $13, 000, 000 
Public Law 413, 82d Cong., approved June 25, 1952, increased the 
foregoing authorization by 1, 500, 000 
Total authorized for appropriation ; 14, 500, 000 
Less amounts appropriated: 
1951 fiscal vear: Provided through release of 
budgetary reserves established pursuant to 
sec. 1214 of the General Appropriation Act, 
1951 $1, 500, 000 
1952 fiscal year: Interior Department Appropria- 
tion Act: 
To cover prior-year contract authorization 
provided by the Federal Aid Highway Act . 
of 1950 . 3, 000, 000 
For additional work 1, 200, 000 
1953 fiscal year: Interior Department Appropria- 
tion Act BS ), 750, 000 
Total appropriated through 1953 fiscal year ore 12, 450, 000 
Balance to be appropriated - 2, 050, 000 
Proposed by 1954 budget estimates: 
For completion of surfacing 2 projects for which 
funds were provided for the 1953 fiscal year (see 
“Construction” estimate) $550, 000 
For liquidation of contract authorization provided 
by the Federal Aid Highway Act of 1952 (pro- 
posed by this estimate) ___- se arete eo 1, 500, 000 
~--——-—--—- 2, 050, 000 
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GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Amounts available for obligation 


Appropriation or estimate_-__-- : 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources _- 
Reimbursements from other accounts 


Total available for obligation dosbiundaeut 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings..............-.....- 


SN SB ne as euinebdbbedaessuab ae | 


Note.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above 
property (40 U. 8. C. 481 (c)). 


1952 actual 


$1, 254, 


| 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


774 j 
414 | 
346 | 


$1, 400, 000 
500 


$1, 342, 000 | 
500 
6, 545 |.. 


j 
1, 349, 045 | 


9, 


1, 264, £34 | 


ty 400 0) 


1, , 263, 023° 1, 349, 045 


are from the proceeds of sale of personal 


Obligations by activities 


Description 


Direct Obligations 


Appropriated funds: 
1. Departmental expenses 
2. Regional office expenses. -. 
Total obligations from appropriated funds. - 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources: 
3. Replacement of personal property sold_- 


Total direct obligations -__-- 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts | 


1, Departmental expenses 
2. Regional office expenses 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from | 


other accounts 


Obligations incurred 


| } 
1952 actual | 1953 estimate 1954 estimate 


$796, 765 
603, 235 


1, <00, 000 





5D 





ae 
253, 677 j 


l, 342, 600 | | 1, 400, 500 


oe 


263, os} 


“1 349, 045 | 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees 


Average salaries and grades: 
Genera] schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 
Crafts, protective, 
Average salary 
Average grade. _. 
Ungraded positions: 


and custodial grades: 


Average salary 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions 
Part-time and temporary positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal service obligations 


1952 actual 1953 estimate , 1954 estimate 


$4, 632 
GS-6.8 


$4, 679 | 
GS-48 


$4, 694 


G38-46.8 
$3, 326 

CPC-5.0 
$3, 245 


$3, 340 
CPC+.9 
$3, 370 


$3, 351 
CPC+9 
_%,' 404 


$1, 108, 923 $1, 191, 075 305 
440 440 
4, 926 5, 209 
see 900 


24 A, , 198, 441 


$1, 248, : 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 





{ 
Object classification 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 





Direct Obligations 


en peeonga eee 


Appropriated funds: j 

Personal] services.........-- hi ea |} $1,105,392 | $1, 189, 896 | 
02 Travel ne ace atu iced wal 56, 712 60, 806 | 

Transportation of things ; | 1, 441 2, 038 
(4 Communication services____...-.__- Scan ckemeat 14, 556 15, 875 
05 Rents and utility services..........- eeblipa sch eae 2, 935 | 5, 100 
06 Printing and reproduction... -_- : ou 22, 022 | 24, 140 | 
07 Other contractual services... ......5..2 22 .0555-0 258. 19, 306 15, 750 
08 Supplies and materials...............-...-...- 16, 950 | 18, 092 
0? Equipment eee Sent e be ue et 13, 260 | 9, 400 | 6, 763 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities 250 50 50 

Taxes and assessments__.---...- pia man seaweed 439 | 853 850 


| 
| 
Total obligations from appropriated funds___..___--| 1, 253, 263 | 1, 342, 000 1, 400, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources | 
08 Equipment. -..._- | 414 500 500 


Total direct obligations 1, 253, 677 | 


1, 342, 500 | 1, 400, 500 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 





01 Personal services y she eantaddene Leadeduedee 
08 TOWERS 6 cade ctreuax Lwueibleona dé dabdnauibsaaateineue <aabomadal 
0&8 Supplies and materials. 5 en r 

0 TR a 5 es inate ooks ibatiherieisith toSsimicaltes sbéibvaniae d 





Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
INE TIONED cies sechtkanieseh dian Kn deren > deans EO 9, 346 | 





Obligations incurred ; 1, 263, 023 | 


Analysis of expenditures 


| ! 
1952 actual | 1953 sibiuaati' 1954 estimate 
| 





Unliquidated obligations, start of year-- ie $125, 175 | $64, 347 $66, 347 
Obligations incurred during the year... _. rail ; 1, 263, 023 1, 349, 045 1, 400, 5 


1, 388, 198 1, 413, 392 1, 466, 847 

Deduct: 
Reimbursable obligations....................--.-- C 9, 760 7,045 | 500 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years. 39, 439 ~~ alien ‘ 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year.........._- | 64, 347 66, 347 


ts CIE, Soo ch coco cunoctintnawusceue 2 1, 274, 652 1, 340, 000 


1, 400, 000 


j= ——= 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations. aren , 157, 774 | 1, 276, 000 1, 335, 000 
Out of prior authorizations 116, 87% 64, 000 











Mr. Jensen. Under the heading “General administrative expenses,”’ 


vou are asking for an increase of $58,000, which you have explained. 
A position of administrative officer is requested for éach region, and I 
would like to know how this work has been handled to date. Who 
has been doing it? Do you need new employees for that work? 

Mr. Totson. We have been handling that through our chief clerk 
or administrative officer in each of our four regional offices, but that 
man is really overworked. We need a man who can specialize in 
budget preparafion and handle field budget matters. 
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REGIONALIZATION 


Mr. Jensen. You possibly know I am not completely sold on the 
regionalization of this Nation, which, in my opinion, has been going 
full speed ahead for too many years. Possibly you have to have 
regions set up in the National Park Service, and I guess you do.’ 

Mr. Wirtnx. We only have four. 

Mr. Jensen. But is it not a fact that you also have duplications 
here in your main office for every officer you have in the regions? 

Mr. Wirtn. I would like to say this—— 

Mr. Jensen. Every person you put in the regions requires an ad- 
ditional man to handle that fellow’s correspondence e here in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Wirtu. No, sir; I would not say that, sir. All we have here 
in Washington—we have approximately 270 positions—all we handle 
here in Washington is policy, budget, personnel, and _ legislative 
matters. Wedo not prepare plans and we do not send people from 
the Washington office to make technical studies or investigations in 
connection with our working units in the field. 

Now, it is true there is a chief naturalist and a historian here in 
Washington and others in the regional offices and field. Those in the 
regions and field make up a working unit. The policyman is here in 
Washington, and they do the actual fieldwork in the field. If we 
did not organize that way, they would all be in Washington, and 
we would have to send them out from here for the information, be- 
cause there would be no other way of doing it. There is no duplica- 
tion of work, and I defy anyone to find duplication between the 
Washington office and the regional offices. 

In our preparation of plans and designs we have been going out 
close to the field so we will have.a better understanding of what the 
problems are. Our architects and engineers go into the field and 
supervise work in the summertime, and in the wintertime they come 
together as a group and prepare our plans for the next year, and in 
that w ay they can consult with each one of them. We have one man 
there to handle all policy, and there is no duplication. 

Mr. JENSEN. I hope you are right. 

Mr. Wirrn. I would welcome any suggestion as to how we can 
simplify it more than we have. I do not know how we could do it. 


TRANSPORTATION TO BEDLOE ISLAND 


Mr. Jensen. Referring to Bedloe Island, on which the Statue of 
Liberty is located, I understand you have requested that a new con- 
tract be let for the passenger service from the main dock to Bedloe 


Island. 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. That contract has not been let as yet, as I understand. 

Mr. Wirrn. No, sir. We hope to have this completed before too 
long. However, I would like to discuss that matter off the record for 
a moment. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. JenseN. In regard to your statement about the boats, would 
you care to elaborate on that? 
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Mr. Wirt. We hope to have new boats on the Statue of Liberty 
run beginning October 1 of this year and boats better equipped and 
staffed with personnel who will be able to tell the public, through a 
mechanical-device arrangement, what the Statue of Liberty stands 
for and what it means and to give an explanation of the history of it 
and the early history of the country, and particularly the immigra- 
tion story, and so forth. This matter is being discussed now with the 
new Department heads, and I fully expect to have that straightened 
out in the new contract by October 1. 

Mr. Fenron. Pursuing that subject just a little further, do you 
have the money for these new boats? 

Mr. Wirt. That will be done under contract by the concession- 
aire. The boats will be owned by the concessionaire under contract 
with the Government, the same as they are at the present time, 
except there will be an improved service. 


INDEPENDENCE NATIONAL PARK 


Mr. Frenron. I would like to ask something about the Philadelphia 
project. I do not see anything in the justifications about the Phila- 
delphia project. 

Mr. Wirru. The rest of the money for land purchase is in there. 

Mr. Fenton. What is the program for the Philadelphia project? 

Mr. Wirrn. I would like to say this: As long as you ask the question 
about the Philadelphia project, I would like to give you at least my 
personal idea of what we ought to do on this item that is in here at 
the present time. 

NEED FOR SUPPLEMENTAL FUNDS 


We have money in here for the rest of the acquisition in this bill 
now. There is $3,265,000 to buy the rest of the land rights, in 
accordance with the authorization which Congress gave us last year. 
We have made all the appraisals of the property, and we have spent 
all the money we had. ‘Those appraisals now are close to a year old, 
and every day we wait the costs are going up. In fact, if we w ait 
too long, we are going to have to get new opens and I feel, from 
a business standpoint and a sound approach, if the Congress is going 
to appropriate this money to finish up the project, they should give 
it to us as soon as possible. I most sincerely hope they will do that. 
We are in a position where we cannot backtrack on it. 

Mr. Frenron. Where in the justifications are you asking for that 
money? ; 

Mr. Wirrn. Page 85, at the top of the page. I sincerely think it 
would be best for this money to be taken out of this bill and put in a 
supplemental bill and get it right away so we can go ahead before 
prices go up, because a month or two or three months will bring prices 
up. So long as we are going ahead with it, we should go ahead and do 
it as fast as we can. 

Mr. JeENsEN. I might say, Dr. Fenton, that I do not know whether 
we are going to Have another deficiency bill or not. We are going to 
try to cut out these deficiency bills. 

Mr. Wirtu. I think there is one which is going through now on a 
supplemental basis, I believe. 
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Mr. Jensen. Yes. They call them supplementals now. They 
call them supplementals to get out from under the Antideficiency Act, 
which provides pretty stiff penalties for overspending. I am not 
saying yours falls in the category of a deficiency, because I do not 
believe it does. 

Mr. Wirru. No; it does not. 

Mr. Jensen. It is truly a supplemental. If you would introduce 
it and ask that it be taken out of the regular bill and put in a supple- 
mental bill, that might be the most expeditious way to handle it. 

We have already passed in the House one supplemental appropria- 
tion bill. I wish you had brought it up then. 

Mr. Wirtru. We tried to bring it up before, sir. In fact, I have an 
appointment with Congressman John Saylor of Pennsylvania for 
tomorrow to talk over the meeting with the President on March 3 
which we are going to have regarding the July 4 activities. 

Mr. Fenton. Yes. I am on that committee, too. 

Mr. Wrrru. I know you are on that committee—you and Congress- 
man Hugh Scott and Congressman John Saylor. 

I still think we can get this in in the Senate, and if it is felt it would 
go through, that is the thing to do. Furthermore, it makes this par- 
ticular bill look so much bigger, but it is an item that we are com- 
mitted to, and the only reason it was not in the original was that the 
Congress appropriated on the basis of an outside committee esti- 
mate of what it would cost and not on an actual appraisal. We were 
given the money based on that committee’s report, and when we 
made our official appraisal with outside appraisers, it went up this 
additional amount. The court is now making a decision in the 
matter of proper values. We have our money in court, but we 
cannot make any more negotiations until we get this additional 
money. We are standing still, and we are making this money go 
as far as we can. 

Mr. Fenton. You do mean to get it before the 1954 appropriations? 

Mr. Wrrrn. Yes. I’ would like to get it in the supplemental bill 
that is going through Congress now, and maybe we can get it in the 
Senate. I do not know, but I feel that is where it should be. You 
are going to spend it, anyway, and you save money by spending it 
now. I am not going back to the committee for another increased 
authorization in order to get more to finish up the project, but I do 
want to finish it up as soon as possible. 

Mr. Jensen. I think you are exactly right and for one very good 
reason. We know we are going to spend this money for the develop- 
ment and the rehabilitation and beautification of the area around 
Independence Hall. We know that. 

Mr. Wirta. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. We also know that generally speaking the longer 
a thing like that drags on the more it costs. So I think you are 
exactly right, and you are justified in asking that this money be 
supplied in the supplemental bill which is now before the Senate. 

Mr. Fenton. You say the appraisals have been completed and 
this is all the money vou need to clear it all? 

Mr. Wirrn. That is correct. Another very important point that 
is often overlooked is the unsettled conditions that the people are 
experiencing because they know we are going eventually to buy their 
property. ‘They are anxious to know what is going to be done, and 
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ve cannot tell them definitely that we have the money or are going to 
vet it. We are receiving calls constantly and are being criticized - for 
redtape delays and other delays. This of course, is “not true, but 
nevertheless it has been delayed but it is not due to redtape. It is 
a question of analysis and going ahead in a businesslike way. If we 
vet the money now, we will eliminate a lot of adverse criticism. 

\lr. Jensen. I am going to give you the privilege of telling the 
Senate that so far as I am concerned I would like to see this item 
placed in the supplemental bill which is now before the Senate. 

Mr. Wrrrn. Thank you, sir. I will try my best. 

\lr. Fenron. I assure you those are my sentiments. 

\ir. Wirru. I made a definite commitment to the Interior Com- 
mittee last year when we came in with that bill, and to Congressman 
A. L. Miller, who raised the most objections to coming back for the 
additional authorization, although I do not know whe “ther he voted 
for or against it, who is now the chairman of that committee. I] 
made a definite commitment that I was not coming back for further 
authorization. He felt we could finish it up with this, and we could 
do it if we had it right now. 

Mr. Jensen. If you received the money now, you could do 
without any further authorization? 

Mr. Wirrs. That is right, as far as land acquisition is concerned. 

Mr. Jensen. And you would not need additional money? 

Mr. Wirtn. That is right. 

Mr. Fenron. What other money are you asking for this project for 
1954? 

Mr. Wiatn. Outside of our management and protection, that is all. 
As you probably know, the Advisory Board will be down here on 
Tuesday and, after meeting with the President, they are going to meet 
in the Secretary’s conference room, and at that time we hope to have 
ready a tentative outline of the layout and how we are going to handle 
the interpretation and so forth of the whole area. Then, I under- 
stand, the entire Pennsylvania delegation is going to have lunch with 
Judge Lewis and the committee later. 


CRIME IN Our NATIONAL PARKS 


Mr. Fenton. One of the things I have always been interested in is 
our national parks here in the city—the police protection and that 
sort of thing. How are you fixed for police protection? 


SUMMARY OF MAJOR OFFENSES 


Mr. Gartsipe. Dr. Fenton, we have shown a much better record 
in the field of crime since this committee gave us that small increase a 
few years ago. However, in certain fields we are lagging. I will give 
you a brief summary of the situation. The major offenses in 1952 
were 322, which was an increase of 15 cases over 1951. In juvenile 
cases we had 612, which was an increase of 244 over 1951. In auto 
thefts, we had 33 in 1952, which was an increase of 22 over 1951. 

In recoveries, we recovered not only a number that had been stolen 
within the parks but also some for other jurisdictions, making a 
total of 28, which was an increase of 16 more recoveries than we had 
in the previous year. The total arrests were about the same, 12,340 
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in 1952 against 12,178 in 1951. I would say 80 percent of those were 
traffic cases. In addition, we had an increase in the petty- -thievery 
category and holdups. There are a number of gangs working in the 
parks performing yoking jobs, and there was also an increase in 
breaking and entering the buildings within the parks. 

On the w hole, I would say we do not have the situation completely 
in hand, but I do not think that is true anywhere. We do know the 
actual presence of a policeman is the most powerful deterrent that 
we have to the commission of crime or the breaking of laws and regu- 
lations and destroying of public proterty. 

We are very appreciative of the help this committee has given us, 


AUTOMOBILE ACCIDENTS 


I gave you a few photographs of accidents that occurred during the 
last calendar year, 1952, which were distributed to the members of 
the committee. We had 1,130 of these automobile accidents, and 
there were about a dozen people killed incident to the 1,130 accidents. 
A lot of the time of the police officers is taken up in caring for the in- 
jured and by following through, in some cases, in the equity courts 
as witnesses. 

SPEED LIMIT 


Mr. Fenton. I notice you do not have any speed-limit signs 
throughout the park. Would speed limits help to eliminate some of 
these accidents? 

Mr. Gartsipe. To give you a direct comparison, the volume peak- 
hour traffic in the Rock Creek and Potomac Parkway is now ap- 
proximately the same as on 13th Street, which is a main highway with a 
speed limit, and yet the number of accidents on 13th Street greatly 
exceeds those in Rock Creek and Potomac Parkway which has no speed 
limit. We have very few accidents for that reason. Better than 50 
percent of our accidents are caused by failure to give full time and 
attention, or driving too close to a vehicle so that you cannot keep 
your car under proper control. 

Mr. Fenton. I use that parkway to come and go every day to and 
from the office, and I do not know why there are not more accidents. 

Mr. Gartsipr. We handle about 30,000 vehicles a day in Rock 
Creek and Potomac Parkway. In the area bounded by Constitution 
Avenue, Independence Avenue, 17th Street, and Arlington Memorial 
Bridge we are handling in excess of 100,000 vehicles a day. So, even 
though we had 1,100 accidents, the percentage was rather small 
considering the magnitude of the traffic problem. 

Mr. Fenton. Do you have any speed limit at all in the park? 

Mr. Gartsipre. At certain places we have posted a speed limit. 
Our regulation requires compliance with a speed limit where it is 
posted. For instance, in the Arlington Memorial Bridge section and 
sections of the George Washington Parkway that are in a bad state 
of repair, we have imposed speed limits. 

Mr. Fenton. I notice from Constitution Avenue to Massachusetts 
Avenue there are not any. 

Mr. Garrtsipr. No, sir. We have no speed limit in that section. 

Mr. Wirtu. May I say something on that? One of the causes of 
accidents is that when you have a sign on the side of the road it 
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detracts the attention of the motorist and all of a sudden he realizes 
there is a sign in regard to speed and he starts putting on the brakes 
or something, and “that causes accidents by piling up those back 
of him. 

Mr. Fenton. I understand. 

Mr. Wirtu. There is that psychology to this question of not having 
a speed limit. In a lot of States they have taken their speed limit 
off and just put signs as to how fast you could go around this par- 
ticular curve or that curve with safety. I do not know whether that 
idea has spread, but for awhile there it was quite the thing to do. 
Of course, where they have a speed limit up to 60 or 70 miles an hour, 
you would not have that down here, because you have a different 
problem. 

Mr. Fenton. I see some automobiles going at all kinds of speeds, 
and I was just wondering what was a reasonable speed for that area, 
taking into consideration the condition of the road and the surround- 
ings. Just how fast can a man go in that area? 

Mr. Garrtsipe. Traffic conditions themselves almost govern that. 
For instance, if you are in a mass of traffic that is flowing in the 
parkway during the rush hour, you sort of keep along with the pace, 
and I do not believe it would average 35 miles an hour under those 
conditions. On the other hand, if you were using the parkway when 
there was little, if any, traffic during the offpeak hours, you might 
go ahead at a higher speed. We try to police the area from the 
standpoint of reckless driving—people who weave from one lane to 
the other and jeopardize the safety of other drivers—and it has 
worked out very successfully. In fact, I do not see how we could 
handle the volume of traffic through that congested area if we did 
impose and attempt to enforce a speed limit rigidly. 

Mr. Fenton. I was just wondering about that. I have never 
heard that discussed before, but I have often been asked the ques- 
tion as to what is the speed limit in the park. Of course, that means 
without reckless driving and that means a good driver, as to how 
fast he can drive. I have wondered myself in coming down whether 
I was exceeding the speed limit when driving at 35 or 40 miles an 
hour. 

Mr. Wrrru. I know you have noticed the design of the road itself 
more or less controls you. There are turns in it, and they are not 
banked to any extent, and most people know how fast they can go 
with safety. So that is one of the controlling factors on that park- 
way road. 

POLICE PROTECTION 


Mr. Frenron. What is your situation in regard to the number of 
policemen you have? 

Mr. Garrsipge. At the present time we have 192 policemen author- 
ized. The District of Columbia Committee, which finances a portion 
of our police force, reduced the force by six positions last year. We 
could not see that it was justified, in view of the fact that automobile 
registrations are increasing and the population is increasing, and the 
fact that we have very good statistics that show in the park system 
the visitation has been increasing on an average of 5 percent per year 
since 1947, 
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There was an average increase of 5 percent per year in the use of 
parks and park facilities here in the Washington metropolitan area, 
We believe we need about 250 park policemen to do the job under the 
conditions that prevail today. Of course, if you increased the work 
by the construction of the parkway extension on the George Wash- 
ington Parkway to Great Falls, the picture would change accordingly. 

Mr. Fenron. Are you asking for any increases now? 

Mr. Gartsipe. The only increase we are asking for in the police 
force is for 1 sergeant and 10 men to police this new section of the 
Baltimore Parkway that will be opened up to traffic in fiscal year 1954, 
extending from Jessup Road, where the State police leave off, about 
7 miles to the Laurel-Bowie Road. 

Mr. Fenton. How about your turnover in the police force? 

Mr. Gartsipe. The statistics | gave you here show we are handling 
that situation very well. 

MOUNTED POLICE 


We have not had as many sex crimes in the park since you gave us 
the mounted policemen, because they can get out into sections of the 
park where we have heretofore had cases of exhibitionism, and that 
has practically been eliminated. 

Mr. Fenton. That is fine. I am glad to hear that report, because 
I am one who does not want to economize on life and limb. 

Mr. Wirtu. May I say this, too, Dr. Fenton? Besides eliminating 
that with those police you gave us, it also gives assurance to people 
going into the park that they can use it and enjoy it with that pro- 
tection, and more and more halal are using the park because they 
know they are protected. 

Mr. Fenton. How many mounted police do you have? 

Mr. GartsipE. We have ten mounted police. We would like to 
have 25 ultimately to cover these less frequented sections of the park 
where you usually find the perverts operating. I would like to point 
out that the most constructive uses of our police are to aid in the en- 
joyment of our parks and facilities. We do not measure the efficiency 
of police by the number of arrests and that sort of thing but rather in 
helping the people comply with the regulations and to enjoy the park 
facilities. In fact, we believe ideal policing would result in no arrests. 

Mr. Fenton. How many instances of apprehended perverts have 
you had in the last year? 

Mr. GarrsipE. We only had 1 case of rape, and for sex offenses we 
had 35, and 26 perversion cases. 

Mr. Fenron. What about the year before that? 

Mr. Garrtsipk. I do not happen to have that figure here at the 
present time, but my recollection is that there has been a reduction in 
the overall when you consider, as I say, the exhibitionists and people 
who molest children, and so forth. 

Mr. Fenron. Have you asked for any new mounted police? 

Mr. GartsipeE. No, sir; we have not. 

Mr. Wirrx. It may have been in our original request, but within 
our budget limitation there are certain ceiling limitations that are 
imposed. 

Mr. Fenton. Did you ask for any? 
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MOTORIZED POLICE FOR THE BALTIMORE-WASHINGTON PARKWAY 


Mr. Gartsipe. Originally we asked for an increase in the police 
force, but it was not included in the authorization. 

Mr. Wirrxa. With the bureau limitation, the best we could do was 
to ask for new police for the Baltimore-Washington parkway. 

Mr. Fenton. How many are you asking for now? 

Mr. Gartsipe. Eleven—1 sergeant and 10 privates—with the 
necessary uniforms and equipment. 

Mr. Wirrn. That is for the new Baltimore Parkway. 

Mr. Jensen. Those will be motorized? 

Mr. Wrrrn. Yes, sir. There is to be one cruiser in continuous 
operation. 

MOUNTED METROPOLITAN POLICE 


Mr. Jensen. | have long contended since I was on the District of 
Columbia Subcommittee on Appropriations some 10 years ago that 
Washington should have mounted Metropolitan Police. In “fact - 
talked about it alot. There is some ‘thing about a mounted policeman 
that emanates a mighty lot of authority. They can get around in 
places where the motoreycle cannot get, and the bad people of this 
country respect that man on horse back with a big club in his hand. 
That is the reason we have mounted policemen in many of the big 
cities of the country. They have to be experts in their trade, and 
those horses have to be as smart as a man, and sometimes they say 
the horses are smarter. 

Mr. Wirru. I think we have some of the best horses in the country 
on any force. 

Mr. Jensen. Where did you get your horses, may I ask? 

Mr. Wirrn. They are Morgan horses, and the original stock was 
donated to us by Mr. Rockefeller when he gave up the horses in 
Acadia, and we brought them down to Wakefield where we had the 
old George Washington birthplace and where we had revamped the 
farm, and we have trained them there and are raising them there. 
Our horses have come from that strain of horses which Mr. Rockefeller 
originally owned. 

Mr. Jensen. You train those horses down there? 

Mr. Wirrn. We train them all in the park. 

Mr. Garrsipg. We have need for a few additional horses. 

Mr. Jensen. Do you have experienced horse trainers? 

Mr. Garrsipr. We have men who have had previous experience in 
the cavalry. We sent them up to Philadelphia and looked into their 
methods at Fairmont Park where they have an excéptional school for 
mounted police. 

We also brought one of their men down on his own time to help 
us in setting up our training course. 

Mr. Jensen. I hope you make an exceptionally fine showing 
with those 10 mounted police that you have because if you do I 
am satisfied that sooner or later we are going to have some Metro- 
politan mounted police, which I hope we can get and get pretty 
quick. The thievery and all of this crime that goes on in this town 
can be handled a lot better than it is. I believe mounted police 
would help a lot. 
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Mr. Wirtrx. Did you see our mounted police in the inauguration 
parade? They have a new felt hat, and they looked pretty snappy. 
They were right up in the first division, they were early in the parade, 
and to me they looked mighty smart. 

Mr. Jensen. Yes, they “looked mighty smart, that is right. 


IMPROVEMENTS DUE TO ADDITIONAL POLICEMEN 


Mr. Fenron. I wish you would put in the record something 
that would show the improvement that has taken place in the last 
couple of years since we have had these additional policemen as 
compared with a 5-year period before that. 

Mr. Garrsipe. All right, sir. Do you want a tabulation on 
that? I have more or less developed it and I think it will be clear 
when you read the record. 

Mr. Fenton. Yes, I would like to have it in table form. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Report by U. S. Park Police showing serious offenses, 1948-52 


48-hour week 40-hour week 


T 
| 
1949 ( 1951 





Nonnegligent manslaughter 
Negligent manslaughter. - 
Rape Se eee caeeala eee ; 5 | 2 
Robbery - -.-- loaémnwab ne 51 | ‘ 44 
Aggravated assault ; id ‘ 20 | 5 : 12 
Burglary, breaking and ente ring mI 27 | d 24 50 
Larceny, $50 and over ae 31 | : 29 | é 19 
Larceny, * under Op Simen ae , 8: 9: 5 | 3 268 
Auto theft__.__- ae ; 34 | 29 | 4 | ; 33 
| ea eee a aan 549 | 34 | 234 | f 61 
Total___-- ae ee 91! 58 306 490 
Authorized strength of force - oe 2 25 5 g 2192 
Grand total of arrests for all offenses, 
1948-52... bandos 9, 276 8, 290 | 10, 425 7 12, 340 
Grand total of fines and forfeitures $72, 912.30 | $52, 499. 30 $64, 064.19 | $72,853.90 | $82, 670.30 








133 men added because of 40-hour week for police. 
3 Salaries of 6 positions lost due to monetary reduction in District of Columbia appropriation, fiscal year 
1953, 


Mr. GartsipE. People are not going to violate the laws and regu- 
lations if there is a policeman in view. 

Mr. Wirt. There is one other thing about our policemen which I 
think is of the utmost importance, and Mr. Gartside touched on it a 
little bit. 

They are really a cross between regular city police and our park 
rangers. While they are called policemen, they are trained to help 
prevent things rather than just to make arrests. In their training 
each year they get training as interpreters, and our ranger-naturalists 

talk to them, trying to instill in them a spirit of explaining to the 
people and helping them to enjoy the area, just as we do with our 
rangers in the national-park areas. 

Mr. Fenton. The reason I brought this Washington local picture 
into the discussion is because all of these other national-park facilities 
are far removed from Washington, With the testimony given here 
today and the traffic that we have right here in Washington, I think 
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that too little attention has been paid to our local problem. I for one 
want to see that improved. 
Mr. Garrsipe. We certainly appreciate your interest and your 
help, sir. 
EXAMPLES OF FACILITY AND PROTECTION NEEDS 


Mr. JENSEN. I suggest that you show those pictures now, Mr. 
Wirth. 

Mr. Wirrn. No. 1. This large gathering at the Church Bowl in 
Yosemite Valley on a summer Sunday morning is an example of the 
need for facilities for religious services in the “larger parks. In the 
parks we are expanding our facilities to take care of it. These facili- 
ties not only serve our own people but the employees of the conces- 
sionaires, and also a great number of visitors who come into the park. 
We try to provide these facilities and arrange them so that the various 
denominations use it at different hours on Sunday. We have been 
very successful in getting the Protestants, the Catholics, and the 
Jews together on this kind of thing, and they are working very well 
together. 

No. 2. Inadequate facilities and manpower at entrance stations 
frequently result in delaying visitors entering the parks as illustrated 
by this picture of the Arch Rock entrance station at Yosemite Na- 
tional Park. This is in Yosemite National Park, and we should 
increase the number of people working on the station so that visitors 
can come in faster, and also so that we can collect our fees, and, as the 
chairman said, increase the fees 

No. 3. Heavy visitation at Statue of Liberty National Monu- 
ment—approximately 17,000 visitors during the 3-day Fourth of July 
weekend—creates a problem of traffic control and necessitates some 
regimentation of visitors. Here they are coming off the boat with 
large crowds waiting to get back on. These [indicating] are the boats 
that you were talking about this morning, Mr. Chairman. 

No. 4. Peaks of visitation such as Play Day at White Sands Na- 
tional Monument make it necessary to provide special parking and 
traffic controls as well as special facilities for food, water, and toilets. 

In this case we have had to improvise a special type of toilet arrange- 
ment because there is no water in this part of the country, and it is 
expensive to bring in. 

No. 5. Visitors’ cars parked near the entrance to Carlsbad Caverns 
illustrating the need for large parking areas and controls to insure max- 
imum utilization of parking space which is inadequate on days when 
more than 5,000 people visit the caverns. I think that speaks for 
itself, 7 

No. 6. This picture shows approximately 1,200 visitors waiting the 
start of the walk-in trip through Carlsbad Caverns, a relatively small 
party for days of heavy visitation even though trips are started each 
hour. 

No. 7. The Liberty Bell is the center of attention on hourly trips 
conducted by ranger historians at Independence National Historical 
Park project. 

We need a great deal of protection here and rehabilitation of the 
floors in Independence Hall due to the tremendous crowds going 
through there now. 
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No. 8. At Badger Pass in Yosemite National Park, facilities and 
services are prov ided to accommodate skiers where now, due to lack 
of personnel, we have found it necessary to put a good deal of the 
responsibility for the protection of the people in the hands of the 
personnel of the concessionaire, which I might say does not relieve 
us of the responsibility for the health and protection of the people, 
and subjects us to tort claims, whether our personnel is supervising 
it and taking adequate precautions, or not. 

No. 9. This picture of the Wawona campground in Yosemite Na- 
tional Park illustrates a very popular type of family-group recreation 
in areas of the National Park Service. 

It also illustrates how they camp all over the place, and why we 
need additional campgrounds and sanitation facilities, and how these 
campgrounds start erosion and things of that sort due to the lack 
of proper basic facilities. 

No. 10. This bridge on the Wonder Lake Road in Mount Me- 
Kinley National Park is only one of the many bridges in the national 
parks and monuments needing regular maintenance. This bridge is an 
old wooden bridge, which is warped and twisted, and when you drive 
over it you just hope you get to the other side. We need a lot of this 
early wooden type of construction replaced. 

No. 11. Bears damaged this trail sign in Yosemite National Park. 
These are subject to constant repair and replacement. 

No. 12. In spite of our vigilance in public safety and protection of 
property there are in our parks natural hazards as illustrated by this 
apparently sound tree which blew down’and fell across a car in a 
campground. In the heavily used areas of the park we have not 
sufficient funds to do a proper study and analysis of dangerous trees 
in order to remove these hazards and to reduce our liability problems 
to a minimum, and also for the protection of the visitors’ lives. 

No. 13. This ‘“‘mess’”’ on the beach of a picnic area presents us with 
a problem of ‘“housekeeping.’’ We ought to have containers, and we 
ought to be able to instruct people more on how to keep properties 
up, but with the lack of funds for these things we do have a constant 
job to do in picking up and cleaning up, and that takes a tremendous 
amount of personnel. This is a mess. 

No. 14. This is a view of the interior of the tower of Independence 
Hall showing the need for maintenance. 

We were startled to find that the tower on Independence Hall is 
really just tacked on to the main part of the building, as you see there. 
While it has stood there for many years, nevertheless it must be re- 
appraised and put in sounder condition because it is gradually getting 
older and older, and it should be put in safe condition. It would be 
a terrible thing if the tower on Independence Hall went down sometime 
in a big storm. 

No. 15. Where it has been necessary to construct roads in rugged 
terrain or on slopes subject to slides, as along the knife edge road into 
Mesa Verde National Park, we must face post construction and high 
maintenance costs. 

This road, was built a number of years ago, and at that time it was 
said to be safe and it was felt that we had as good engineering con- 
sultants as we could get. It was done by the Bureau of Public Roads, 
but it is now found to be in a very bad location, and we have to move 
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this entire road on the other side of the mountain, and we will be in 
1955 with estimates for complete reconstruction of the road. 

\lr. Jensen. Where is this road? 

Mr. Wirrn. It is in Mesa Verde National Park. That is called 
the knife-edge road. 

No. 16. Visitors to the popular evening campfire programs in our 
parks and monuments find it most uncomfortable to sit on decayed 
log benches. It is a question of money to replace them and to put 
them in proper shape. 

Mr. Jensen. There is no occasion at all for having such seats as 
that. The national parks are full of trees, and if you want to replace 
those benches all you have to do is go out and saw down a tree, and if 
not certainly we will furnish the necessary lumber. That is laziness 
on the part of somebody. There is no occasion for that. 

Mr. Wirrn. No. 17. In areas of heavy snowfall such as Sequoia 
National Park we have not only the problem of snow removal to 
permit the flow of traffic along the roads but also snow removal from 
parking areas and from buildings. Snow removal is an expensive 
item in many areas of this size, in deep-snow areas. 

No. 18. This picture bears the title “Comfort Station.” It is a 
publie toilet in Hovenweep National Monument. We have a lot of 
that type of “Chic Sales” in many of our parks, but it is the only 
thing we can do until we get the money to replace them and put in 
decent toilet facilities. 

No. 19. In Navaho National Monument the log and canvas struc- 
ture topped by a discarded oil drum filled with water serves as a public 
shower in the campground. 

No. 20. This structure serves as a ranger station in Hovenweep 
National Monument. The building next to it is the ranger’s home, 
and this is the Park Service headquarters at Hovenweep. 

No. 21. For lack of storage sheds, heavy equipment is covered 
with snow in Grand Teton National Park. This is our equipment 
needed in the summertime to maintain the park, and we have no 
sheds to put it in. The repair required on this equipment when the 
snow goes off, when we get ready to operate in the springtime is 
terrific, and I daresay that in the period of a relatively few years the 
amount of money we have spent on maintenance and repair of this 
equipment to put it in shape for the summer would certainly pay for 
the cost of sheds to put it in. 

No. 22. In our forested parks and monuments we must be alert 
to prevent and suppress forest fires. That is an ugly picture, and we 
hope that they never hit the parks, although they have in the past. 
It just illustrates one of the things that we are confronted with and 
that we have to fight all the time. 

No. 23. A shack like this on private land inside Yosemite National 
Park is an eyesore. That is one of our private in-holding problems 
that we would like to see completely removed from the parks. 

No. 24. At their evening campfire, companions remember the glories 
of a day that is done. I think that reflects the kind of enjoyment or 
glory that people get in the national parks, the type of people that we 
were talking about this morning, who come there and pitch their tents 
and enjoy the scenery in the daytime and sit around the campfire in 
the evening. 

That is the end of those slides, Mr. Chairman. 
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RECOMMENDED NATIONAL ParK FEES 


Mr. Bupee. Mr. Wirth, I know that the members of this committee 
are just as much interested in the preservation of our natural phe- 
nomena as the members of the Park Service, but we have the problem 
of trying to split this tax dollar so that it. goes around, and everywhere 
we can make savings we certainly wish to do so. 


What are your recommendations as to the raising of the fees? 


Mr. WIRTH. 


Mr. Bunce. Yes. 


The exact amounts? 


Mr. Wrrrn. I do not think I can give you that information now. 
I made a commitment this morning that we would develop them and 


bring them back, work them over and get them completed 


weeks. 
Mr. BupGe. 
Secretary? 


Mr. Wirrn. The 


last June did raise the fees in practically every park. 
to put anything in the record that I cannot substantiate and prove. 
However, it was an increase in fees in many places; not all, however. 
I could get that and incorporate it in the record. 


Mr. Bupae. 
porated in the record. 
Mr. WIrrrH. 


I will ask, 


then, 


recommendations when we get them? 
Mr. Bunpaer. I am trying to see how much progress has been made 


since last June. 


one you filed with the Secretary? 


Mr. Wirru. I think it ran about three quarters of a million. 


(The material referred to follows:) 


9 


~ 


What were the recommendations you filed with the 


recommendations that we filed with the Secretary 
I do not want 


Mr. Chairman, that they be incor- 


Our old recommendations you would like, or our new 


What was your estimate on additional revenue in the 


Schedule of recommended additions to and revisions to the National Park Service fee 


Acadia ee 
Big Bend__- 


Bryce Canyon (present fees include | 
admission to both Bryce Canyon | 


and Zion). 
Carlsbad Caverns 
Crater Lake._- 


Glacier_....- 


Grand Canyon 


Grand Teton (present fees may be 


applied purchase of Yellow stone 


permit). 
Great Smoky Mounts 1ins — road 
to Clingman’s Dome) 


system 


NATIONAL PARKS 


| Present 
fee 


Recom- 


mended 








Automobile (annual) 
House trailer (annual) 
Motorcycle (annual) 


Guide fee (including use of elev: ator), adults___| 


Automobile (annual) 


House trailer (annual)... ...................... 


Motorcycle (annual). -- 
Automobile: 
Trip 30 days 
Annual. .__.- 
House trailer (annual) 
Motorcycle (annual)___........-.-- 
Automobile: 
Trip 30 days__. 
Annual. 
House trailer (annual) 
Motorcycle: 
Trip 30 days__. 
Annual. 
Automobile (annual) _- 
House trailer (annual) -- 
Motorevyecle (annual) -_- 
Automobile (annual) 
Motorcycle (annual) -- 


None | 
None 


$1. 
1. 
.00 | 
.00 | 
00 | 


None | 
1.00 | 
1. 


i. 


1 
1 
1. 
1 
1 


00 | 
00 | 


-00 | 
00 | 


00 


00 | 


None 


1. 
1. 


None | 
1. 
1. 


00 | 
00 | 


00 
00 


None 


. 50 | 


None 


None | 


None 
None 
$1.00 
1.00 

. 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


. 00 
. 50 


None 
None 
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Schedule of recommended additions to and revisions to the National Park Service fee 


system—Continued 


NATIONAL PARKS—Continued 





Area 


Hawaii - - --= 
Lassen Volcanic. --_....- 


Mammoth Cave: 
No. 1 Echo River-. 
No. 2 Grozen Niagara 
No: 3 Historical 
No. 4 All Day- -- 


Mesa Verde 
Mount Rainier 
Jatt 


Rocky Mountain 


Rocky Mountain 


Sequoia-Kings Canyon. 


Shenandoah. -.._- 


Wind Cave__-.- : 
Yellowstone and Grand Teton 


Yellowstone ouly 
J 


Yosemite... -- 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 





Type of fee 


Rest house (adult) 

Automobile (annual) 

House trailer (annual) - ; : 
Motorcycle (annual). ........--...-- . 


| Guide (adult)_- 


Annual permit for each passenger seat __- -- 

Quarterly permit for each passenger seat 

1-day permit. tae de and ood s ids 
Automobile (annual) ................-.-- See 


| House trailer (annual) Lee 
| Motorcycle (annual) 


Automobile (annual) 
House trailer (annual) 


| Motorcycle (annual) 
| Automobile (annual) 


House trailer (annual) 


| Motorcycle (annual) 
| Automobile: 


Trip, 30 days 
Annual 


| House trailer (annual). 


Motorcycle: 
Trip, 30 days 
Annual 


| Trucking fee Trail Ridge Road (limited to resi- 


dents of Larimer, Boulder, and Grand Coun- 
ties, Colo., when loads originate and termi- 
nate within those counties). 


| Vehicle, 1 ton or less, per trip . eal 
Vehicle over 1 but not more than 2 tons, per | 


trip. 


| Vehicle, over 2 but not more than 3 tons, per 


trip. 


| Vehicle, over 3 tons, but not more than 5 tons, 


per trip. 


Vehicles, over 5 tons but not more than 10 


tons, per trip. 


Automobile: 


TYE: Ce GAO ccc ons ae 
Annual 


| House trailer (annual) 


Motorcycle (trip 30 days) - - hs 
Motorcycle (annual) 
Guide fee (Crystal Cave) 


| Automobile: 


Single trip... 
Annual 

House trailer: 
Single trip 


Motorcycle: 
Single trip. - 
Annual 


| Commercial sightseeing buses, single trip | 
(fee is in addition to usual automobile per- 


mit fee). 
Guide fee (adult) 
Automobile: 
Trip, 30 days 
Annual 
House trailer (annual) 
Motorcycle (annual) 


| Truck fee emergency round trip between any 


2 entrances (trip). 


| Truck fee between north and northeast en- | 


trance % to 144 ton (annual). 
Over 144 tons (annual) 
Automobile: 
Trip, 30 days 
Annual 
House trailer (annual) 





Present 


fee 


$0. 50 
1.00 


1.00 | 


. 00 


. 00 
. 00 


- 00 | 


. 00 


. 50 


. 65 | 


. 00 
. 00 
. 00 


00 | 
00 | 
. 00 | 


.00 
None 
None 
None 


None | 


1.00 
1.00 


None 
1.00 


2. 00 


3.00 | 


4.00 


5.00 | 


10. 00 


None 
1.00 


1.00 | 
None | 


1.00 
- 42 


. 25 | 


1.00 


Or 
- 25 


None 
3. 00 


1.00 | 


1.00 


10. 00 | 


20. 00 


40. 00 | 


None 
2. 00 
1. 00 





Recom- 
mended 
fee 


$0. : 
1. 
1. 
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Schedule of recommended additions to and revisions to the National Park Service fe: 
system—Continued 


NATIONAL PARKS—Continued 


ype of fee Present Recom- 


Yosemite 


Zion (present fees include admission 
to both Bryce Canyon and Zion 


Motorcycle 
Trip 30 days 
Annual 
Automobile (annual) 
House trailer (annual 
Motorcycle (annual) 


AREAS OTHER THAN NATIONAL PARKS 


Adams Mansion 

Andrew Johnson 

Appomattox Courthouse (McLean’s 
House). 

Aztec Ruins 


Bandelier 


slue Ridge Parkway 


isa Grande 


astillo de San Marcos 
“haco Canyon 


C hickamauga-C hattanooga 
Colonial-—Jamestown Island 


Moore House 
Yorktown Museum 
‘olonial historical tour 
Colonial-Yorktown, beach parking 
fee, 


‘olonial 


‘olorado 

‘raters of the Moon 
evils Tower 
El Morro 


Fort McHenry 

Fort Pulaski 

Fort Raleigh 
Fredericksburg-Spotsylvania 
George Washington’s Birthplace 
Gettysburg (Cyclorama) 
Guilford Courthouse 

Home of F. D. Roosevelt 
Hopewell Village 

Jewel Cave 

Kennesaw Mountain 


Kings Mountain 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 2° 


Admission 
Admission (tailor shop and home 
Admission 


Guide 

Trip 

Annual 
Automobile (annual 
House trailer (annual) - - 
Motorcycle (annual) 
Automobile 

Prip 

Annual 
House trailer 

Trip 

Annual 
Motorcycle 

Trip 

Annual 
Guide 

Trip 

Annual 
Admission 
Guide 

rrip 

Annual 
Admission (Point Park 
Admission 

NPS portion 

APVA portion 
Admission 

do 
Guide (buildings and areas) 
Automobile 
Truck or bus, over 44-ton capacity 
Commercial passenger vehicles annual permit 

for each passenger seat. 

Quarterly permit for each passenger seat 
1-day permit, each vehicle 
Automobile (annual) 
House trailer (annual) 
Motorcycle (annual) 
Automobile (annual) 
tf ouse trailer (annual) 
Motorcycle (annual 
Automobile (annual) 
House trailer (annual) 
Motorcycle (annual) 
Guide 

Trip 

Annual 
Admission - 

do 

do a 
Admission (museum) 
Admission 
Admission (adult) 
Admission 

do 


Admission (buildings within village site 


Guide (trip 


Admission 


Guide 


Trip 
Annual 
Admission (museum) 


fee mended 


$0. 25 
None 
None 


95 


“0 
. OR 
. O08 
None 
None 
None 
2. 50 


65 
1.00 
. 50 
None 
50 
. 
. 
50 
50 

. 50 
WO 


. 25 
dO 
. O8 
US 
_ 08 
. 08 
None 
. 25 
None 
21 
None 
59 


None 





Schedule of recommended 


AREAS OTHER THAN NATIONAL 


\fead recreation area 


nal Capital Parks 
House Where Lincoln Died 
Mansion 
Lincoln Museum 
Washington Monument 


Victory 


Lee 


tatue of Li 
panogo Cave 
nto 


lumacacori 


herty 


izigoot 
derbilt Mansion 
ksburg Museum 


ite Sands 


additions to and revisions to the National Park Service fee 


system—Continued 


PARKS 


Ty) pe of fee 


Permit for rowboat or canoe 
powered or equipped with sails 
Permit for motorboat or sailboat with overall 
length of 15 feet or less 
Over 15 feet butnot more than 20 feet 
Over 20 feet but not more than 25 feet 
Over 25 feet 
Automobil 
Motorevcle 
Guide (trip) 
Admission (museum) 
Guide 
Trip 
Annual 
Admission (museum 
Admission 


not motor- 


(annual) 
(annual) 


ind mansion 


Admission 
do 
do 
Elevator 
Admission (museum 
Elevator 
Adult individuals 
Adult group 
Admission 
Automobile (annual) 
Motorcycle (annual 
Automobile (annual) 
House trailer (annual) 
Motorevele (annual 
Admission 
W harfage 
15 feet but not more 
Per week 
Per month 
Over 25 
Per 
Per 
Over 50 fee 
Per week 
Per month 
Automobile 
Trip 
Annual 
House trailer (annual 
Motorevele (annual 
A(imission (museuln 
‘levator 
Guide (trip, adult 
Cruide 
Guide: 
Trip 
Annual 
Guide 
Admission 
do 
Automobile (annual) 
House trailer (annual 
Motorcycle (annual 


, each craft with overall length 
than 25 feet 


fee 


feet but not more than 50 feet 
week 
month 


Continued 


Present 
fee 


$1. 00 
2. 00 


OO 
00 

5 
. 

. 
42 
None 


25, 
i) 
OR 


None 


. OS 
OS 
OR 
10 
None 
10 
None 
450 
50 
50 
50 
50 
25 


0 


50 


None 
. 25 
None 
A) 
. 50 


. 50 


Recom- 
mended 
fee 


$1. 00 
on 


00 
. 00 
OO 
SO 


Or 


42 


Annual fee increased to $1.50 because of large amount of personal guide service required for each visitor 


) 


Annual fee of 


$2 proposed because of large volume of repeat use 

* Annual fee of $3 proposed because of large volume of repeat use. 

4 Collection of fees suspended until completion of parkway 

‘ Guide service is not now furnished and none will be until road is constructed to top of mountain 
10uld be rescinded until such times as public services or facilities are provided. 
® Fee will become effective upon completion of museum 


rees 
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Mr. Neruson. The personnel that we are asking to be increased js 
not for this particular purpose, but with the expenditure of around 
$200,000 on this personnel, even with the present rates, we can pick 
up between $400,000 and $500,000 additional revenue ‘by collecting 
fees at the gate. 

Mr. Bunce. But, in reverse if you collected more per automobile 
with the same personnel that you now have you could substantially 
increase the rates. 

Mr. Neiuson. Yes, sir. 


PARK FEES THE SAME AS IN 1939 


Mr. Bupcr. Why have not the admission fees, for example, been 
raised in some of the national parks since 1931? 

Mr. Nerison. In 1939 the Park Service undertook a complete 
survey of the fee structure and instituted many new fees at that time, 
including the raising of others. That was the last time a major 
revision was made. That was made in 1939. 

Mr. Bupee. All right, we come up then 5 years later to 1944, and 
your Service was receiving at that time about $5 million in appro- 
priations, and this year you want $30 million, which is six times as 
much, and yet you have not seen fit to look at this fee schedule since 
1939; $30 million is your operational amount, is it not? 

Mr. Wirru. I am not trying to avoid answ ering your question, 
Congressman Budge, but Mr. Tolson, and Mr. Neilson have been 
handling our budget work for some time, and I think they can answer 
that question better than I can. 

Mr. Bunce. You have had an increase of between 4 and 5 times 
as much for your operation in the last 10 years. 

Mr. Wirru. Yes, sir; and I do want to point out these charts to 
show what we are doing with the same amount of money, so far as 
manpower is concerned. 

Mr. Bunce. But you have not reexamined your fee schedule here 
since 1939. 

Mr. Wirt. That is not correct. Maybe I should not contradict, 
we have reexamined it, and have submitted a correction, but it has 
not been put into effect. 

Mr. Bunce. You have not done anything, as I understood the 
gentleman at the end of the table who said your last reexamination 
was in 1939, until the one you filed with the Secretary’s office this 
last year? 

Mr. Wirt. That is right. There was a war in between there, of 
course, where nothing was done on fee schedules then at all. Of 
course, our travel at that time went a way on down, but since 1946, 
which has been 5 or 6 years now it has been going up. 


ExceEssIvE CONCESSIONAIRE PROFITS 


Mr. Bupcr. How would you justify the fact that your conces- 
sionaires, at least a good many of them, have been making up to 14 
percent after paying income taxes, on an average during the last 
10 years, when you say business went clear down? 

Mr. Wirrn. Mr. Budge, I do not want to contradict the figures 
given to you by Mr. Lee, except that I have here the same report 
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which I gave one of the investigators yesterday when he called on 
me, and I cannot see where there is anything like 14 percent. That 
is the report that they put out, and this is the same thing that Mr. 
Lee must have had. I would like to look into that 14-percent busi- 
ness myself. Our arrangement with the concessioners, up until 
this last year when we signed a contract in January with the Yosemite 
Park Curry Co., which is now on a percentage of the gross, was a per- 
centage of the net. After these companies earned 6 percent we were 
to share in the amount over that. That 6 percent was a gamble at 
that time. All the other companies lost heavily during the war. 

Mr. Bupas. That is not borne out by the letter which the chairman 
placed in the record this morning that this particular company you 
just mentioned has, in the last 10 years, which includes the war years, 
averaged 14 percent of dividends for its stockholders after the pay- 
ment of income tax. 

Mr. Wirtu. It says here in the report to the stockholders which 
I gave the investigators: 

The net profit of your company for the past fiscal year after provision for taxes 
was $254,283 as against $209,438 for the preceding year. This year’s profit 
figure represents 7.1 percent of the net worth and 4.1 percent of the gross revenue. 

They have a total investment here of several million dollars, 
and that is the earnings on that. 

I will have to look into that further before I can give you any other 
answer than that because I am not prepared for it at this time. 

Mr. Bupage. The figure which was contained in the letter which the 
chairman put in the record gives 14 percent over a 10-year period, 
average, and that is after income taxes, and also after deducting their 
concession fees. 

Mr. Wirtu. Yes. 

Mr. Bupeer. They did $6,200,000 worth of business in 1952, and 
they paid the Government $11,700 in concession fees. I think that is 
a grossly inequitable rate on its face. 

What I am getting at is this, that there are two ways in which you 
can assist this committee and the Congress to put the parks on a more 
nearly paying basis, so that we can do the improving that we want 
to do. I have taken this matter of concessionaires up with you over 
the past 2 years on several occasions, and I have never been able to 
understand why you have not revamped that whole system. I hope 
that your agency is looking into it now. 

Mr. Wirtx. We are, sir, and as I told the chairman this morning 
I want some help from the outside on that, and I will ask for it next 
vear. 

CONTRACTS WITH CONCESSIONAIRES 


You must remember that these contracts have been in existence for 
20 years, and there is no way in which we can break those contracts 
or change them. We have to live with those contracts. 

It may be that 20 years from now somebody will find fault with the 
contract 1 am making today, due to changed conditions, I do not 
know, but what I am trying to get at here is contracts with a reasonable 
percentage of the gross, and also a construction program developed in 
order to put in more facilities to take care of the people. The gross 
revenue, as that report in this book you referred to shows, was 
$6,201,183 for 1952. 
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Mr. BupGe. And on that amount of business they paid the Park 
Service $11,700. 

Mr. Wirtnu. That is right; that is correct, because I am sure that js 
what is in this report here. I will be perfectly frank with you and 
say that [ did not come up here with sufficient information to answer 
the more or less detailed questions you are asking about the $11,700 

Mr. Bunce. If your statements are-true, and I know they are 
true as to the drop in business during the war years, if over a 10-yea: 
period they have been making a net of 14 percent after the payment of 
income taxes and concession fees their profits during the last 5 years 
must really have been unconscionable. 

Mr. Wirrs. During the war that amount included in that 14 
percent the rental 

Mr. Bunge. I am talking about 14 percent. 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes, sir; 14 percent. on the war their main 
facility in Yosemite was rented to the Navy, | believe, for convales- 
cents. What thev got for it I do not know offhand. We have it on 
record Of course, the Navy then took over the oper ation and, 
course, their expenditure on the building was practically nil, and ihe 
Navy had to put it back in the shape it was before they took it over. 
That may have been a credit toward a profit there, which it perhaps 
would be, and with perhaps no expense on their part at all for the 
hotel there. There is nothing at all that we are trying to hide on 
these things. 

Mr. Bunce. As you know, I have discussed this subject with you 
several times before and, apparently, we are just where we were 
2 vears ago. I would like to see some action taken here that will 
increase the revenue in the contracts to the apr where we can take 
care of some of these situations that should be taken care of. 

Mr. Wirru. Yes. 

Mr. Buper. J think vour policy both as to concessionaires and your 
admission fees should be very carefully checked over, and that you 
most certainly should do something about them before vour next 
heavy season begins, particularly on the admissions. 


OUTSIDE HELP NEEDED FOR THE CONCESSION PROBLEM 


Mr. Wirtrnx. I do not mind saying to the committee that the con- 
cession problem, this particular item vou are bringing up, is the one 
thing that is giving me concern in handling the job that I am handling 
I think that I know park work, and I think I know our park problems, 
and I think I know how to handle people. The concession problem 
isa big problem. It is big business, and as I told you this morning |] 
would like to get outside help on it, and rather than waiting for the 
1955 fiscal year budget I would like to do it right away. It would be 
most welcome, but I am not asking for it now, I am going to try to get 

in 1955. T want and need outside help on it. 

I do not mind saying that the concessioners feel that they are 
losing money, they say that they are not making money, that they 
cannot make any of these improvements, because their profits are 
not sufficient to warrant it, and they cannot borrow money on them, 
that they cannot go ahead and put in new improvements, and they 
are complaining about it, about the auditing and the checking of 
their books to see that the Government is getting the money due it. 
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Qn the other hand we come in here and get the other side, saying 
that the concessioners are doing too well. It is a difficult problem, 
and gentlemen, I need outside help in handling this problem. 
Mr. Bupar. You should be able to tell that from your own records. 
\lr. Wirth. We have their records and we audit them, and we 
adjust them, and we try to keep the rates to the public down within 
reason. 


DIFFICULTY OF GETTING NEW CONCESSIONAIRE FACILITIES 


Our general policy, as far as concessions are concerned all through 
the years, and I think it is a sound policy, has been that we rely on 
the coneessioners to handle the commercial part of serving the 
public and insist on them to spend their money in putting in new 
facilities and allow them a reasonable profit, and at the same time 
<eep the rates down within reach of the people. 

\ir. Bupaer. I think that is a very good statement, on if that is 
what is being done we do not have any quarrel with it, but I think 
this is what is happening, most of your facilities in the park s, except 
the newly acquired ones, were built many, many years ago. 

Mr. Wirt. Yes. 

Mr. Bupar. They have continued to deteriorate and deteriorate 
to the point where they will all have to be replaced. The conces- 
sioners, in most of the parks I have visited have made little or no 
investment in even what would be a reasonable landlordship. They 
are just letting them run down, and if these profits which have been 
viven to us are correct, then the end result is that the people are 
being robbed and the facilities are fast vanishing. 

Mr. Wirrin. I do not think you can take an isolated case, sir, and 

will say this that the only large operations, as I recall that are in 
really good shape are the Yosemite Park & Curry Co., the Yellow- 
stone Park Co., and the Harvey Operations on the south rim of the 
Grand Canyon. The others are in difficulties, for instance, the con- 
tract of the Glacier National Park Co., which is a subsidiary of the 
Great Northern is up for renewal. They have two big hotels there 
which Jim Hill built away back. 

\ir. Bupar. Yes, I have been in both of them. 

Mr. Wirt. Yes. 

[ want more improvements of the cabin type of thing that the 
motorists use. I had been negotiating with them personally for 3 
or 4 months when we started last year on an extension contract. 
We feel that they should agree to put in more cabins to take care of 
the public before they get a new long-term contract. 

I thought I was doing all right, but I got a letter the other day from 
them criticizing us and accusing us of discouraging people to travel by 
railroad and promoting them to go by automobile because I turned 
down their request to spend $300,000 on the rearrangement of the 
inside of those big hotels and to do some redecoration, but not to 
increase a single pillow for the type of people who are coming into the 
Park now by car. Ihave refused to approve that development, telling 
them that | will not approve of that work unless they put at least an 
equal amount into cabins for the people coming in by automobile, and 
the reply from the president of the railroad was that they do not want 
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their contract renewed. They will operate in 1953 and look toward 
the disposal of the property rather than enter into a new contract, 

Those are the things that you are up against. It is not a simple 
problem. 

We are having a problem with the Yosemite Park & Curry Co. to 
get under way a tnillion dollar improvement program which was agreed 
to in the new contract. We also have in our new contracts a renego- 
tiation factor on fees every 5 years, not allowing the same fee to run 
through 20 years. The fee in each contract now is renegotiable every 
5 years, and it is on the percentage of the gross. We also carry a 
construction and improvement program along with it. 

We started that last year, but we have got to live with our old 
contracts that we have. You would not want us to tear them up. 

We are criticized for putting too many auditors out to check on 
them. We were away behind in our audits a couple of years ago, 
and you gave us $100,000 to catch up on the auditing, and we are 
still trying to catch up on it. Some of the audits are 4 or 5 years 
behind, and that is bad business. Up at the Statue of Liberty we 
figure that the operator up there owes us at least $67,000 because 
we were not able to keep our audits up at the time. 

Mr. Bupaer. You are, apparently, working on these two problems, 

Mr. Wirrn. We are working on them very hard, and I am sorry 
I cannot show results overnight. 

Mr. Bupaer. This committee has been in the past, and I am sure 
will in the future, be somewhat sympathetic toward doing everything 
it can to keep the parks in good shape. With your appropriations 
increasing so much, if you can help us by increasing the revenues, it 


would certainly be appreciated by the membership of the committee, 
I know. 

Mr. Wirtu. Believe me, I certainly greatly appreciate what the 
committee has done for us and its attitude toward our problems, 
and so forth. They have been excellent, and we appreciate it very 
much. We will work hard with you and try to correct these things 
as fast as we can. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 


Mr. Bunge. As the Chairman stated this morning one of the most 
important things that we should do in maintaining for future genera- 
tions these natural wonders of nature that we have, is in the field of 
soil and moisture conservation. 

I notice that this year you are requesting $100,000 for that - 
pose. I think you stated this morning that at least $200,000 : 
year would be necessary on a long-range program. On the au 
hand, I have added up your estimates for printing and reproduction, 
and they amount to $197,549, twice as much as you are spending for 
soil and moisture conservation. How would you justify that? 

Mr. Wrrern. You say you added up $197,549, for publications? 

Mr. Buper. As I went through your obligations by objects and very 
quickly through your different functions I came up with a figure of 
$197,549 for printing and reproduction. 
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Mr. Wirin. Well, I think you have our general administrative 
funds for stationery ‘and maps and things like that added to and in 
connection with our publications for distribution in the parks. That 
is the only answer I can give you on that. 

Mr. Neruson. I am sure that is correct, but also all of the national 
road signs and directional signs are classed as printing and go in that 
object ¢ classification. 

Printing and binding is broken down into two main items, $120,000 
for informational printing and which covers our pamphlets and memo- 
randa, and so forth given to visitors as they go into the parks. For 
instance at Yellowstone when they pay their $3 fee they get a simple 
pamphlet containing a simple map and other directions for use in the 
park. 

MAPS AND PAMPHLETS 


Mr. Buper. What I am attempting to reach is this: last week I 
received from the National Park Service a very beautiful pamphlet. 
It is an excellent job, containing color photographs. 

Mr. Wirtx. On Manassas? 

Mr. Bunce. No; this was on one of the western parks, and it has 
very elaborate charts and photographs in it showing how many people 
from each State attended the park last year. 

Mr. Wirru. That is not our printing job. 

Mr. BupeGe. From where did that come? 

Mr. Wirrn. That was done by the States. That is done by the 
State Highway Department of the State on the number of people 
coming into the park, and so forth. 

Mr. Bupar. Yes. 

Mr. Wirru. That is done by the States. There is 1 by Montana, 

by Wyoming, and on the Great Smokies. These are studies we 
wrangled out of the States to see what these parks mean to them from 
a tourist trade standpoint. 

Mr. Bupaer. I will have to check that. It came under your signa- 
ture. 

Mr. Wirt. Yes, I thought you would be interested to know about 
it, but we did not pay for that. 


Note.—The following information regarding the specific pamphlet referred was later obtained for infor 
mation of the committee: 


This was a planning survey (Federal aid) project. Project approved July 5, 
1951, by Bureau of Public Roads. 

Total cost was $3,265.36; Federal participation, 57.03 percent, or $1,862.23— 
5,000 copies printed. 

Through cooperation of the Great Northern Railway, plates for all color 
re ao tions were furnished gratis. 

The National Park Service also cooperated by furnishing some of the personnel 
for the traffic count. 


Mr. Bunce. I am happy to know that. 

Mr. Wirrn. We have no colored print jobs at all. These are 
samples of our publications [indicating]. Those are the principal 
ones given out, and these [indicating] are sale publications. The 
Government Printing Office sells them. 

Mr. Buper. Of course, I am familiar with the type of publication 
that you distribute at the park entrance. And that is really a worth- 
while expenditure. 
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Mr. Wirrx. That is the only kind that we distribute, and these 
are sale publications. Our people do them and the Governmen 
Printing Office sells them, and we sell them in the parks. This 
indicating] is the latest one on Manassas or Bull Run. I do not 
think that it is elaborate. That tells the story of the Battle of Manas- 
sas, and that is for sale. As far as I know it pays its way, or the 
Government Printing Office would not do it, at least I imagine that 
would be the case. They set a price on it. 

Mr. Bupas. Of course, that does not necessarily follow. 

Mr. Ler. About 40,000 of those publications were sold last year. 
We print about two of them a year. There are 2 more provided for on 
historical subjects, and 1 on natural history for 1954. 

Mr. Bupar. There are a lot of man-hours in your agency that vO 
into the preparation of all these things. 

Mr. Wiern. That is right. We have one small Information Divi- 
sion, and we take this technical material which is taken out of reports 
on the areas and interpretative work and put it in this kind of a pam- 
phiet, and the Government Printing Office publishes it. As Mr. Lee 
says there are two of those published a year. 

| will say this, and I am sure if we kept a record of it we could prov: 

, that much of this type of work that vou are seeing here is done by 
our own technicians, working on their off hours a good part of the time 
without pay, getting this material out. I think we have 20 to 40 
men contributing to it this way. They like to work on this kind of 
material and they are doing research work continually. That is no! 
the type of thing that you can pick up and drop when the whistle blows 


NUMBER OF PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. Bupa. How many separate publications do you publish each 
and how many did you publish in’ 1952? 
Lest. In the 1952 calendar year, or the 1953 fiscal vear we have 


hed or programed 94 publications for the 180 areas in the Na- 


> 
} 


ark System For the 1954 fiscal vear we have booklets of 
kind Congressman Fenton has in his hand at this moment { 
areas; and simple folders like this one for 12 areas; and 84 of this 
small type of folder; we have maps of this sample kind for three areas: 
and we will republish a small number of copies of this general infor- 
mation table for administrative use for 1954. 

Mr. Wirrxa. We published them in sufficient quantity to last several! 
vears in these areas. This was published back in 1951 and is still in 
use. : 

Mr. Buper. I notice in 1953—and you substantially increase it for 
1954——-you published 6,100,000 copies. Now, of course, we cannot 
compute the man-hours of work that go into the preparation of those, 
but the total cost vou gave us amounts to more than you spent for 
soil conservation. That is what I am getting at—which is more 
necessary. 

Mr. Wirrx. Gentlemen, when these people come to the parks, we 
have to have some way of telling them what is in there and what they 
will find there. Each time they are reprinted we use the same mate- 
rial. 

Mr. Bunce. I understand that, but your item for publications is 
more than your soil-conservation item. 
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Mr. Wirra. I do not think you can compare them —well, you can 
f you wish—but I do not think it is a comparison which you can make 
based on the kind of service rendered. We have had 42 million 
people coming into the parks, and there will be 46 million this year, 
and in a lot of areas we will use only the pamphlets. We do not 
print all the pamphlets that are being used. We have what we call 
a Natural History Association w hich we have formed with our own 
personnel and interested citizens in a lot of the Southwest areas 
where they print these things. 

They are self-guided tours, and we put them in there and they are 
free; and, if you take them home with you, you put a dime in the box. 

\ir. Bupce. As a matter of fact, every local chamber of commerce 
puts them out, too, and they are available in the area. 

\Mir. Wirta. Well, I do not know too much about that. I do not 
know where the chamber of commerce handles these matters. 


AVERAGE CLASSIFICATION GRADES 


Mr. BupGr. Yesterday we had an agency in here that employs a 
very large percentage of scientific and professional personnel. Their 
overall average grade classification was 6.5, and yours is 6.8. How 
do you explain that? 

Mr. Wirra. I felt we were getting a very favorable figure on that 
and that you were going to compliment us. 

Mr. Bupcr. Take a look at your figures in the justification. 

Mr. Touson. 6.8 is correct. 

Mr. Bunce. And theirs is 6.5 

Mr. Wirrru. The only way I can explain that is, perhaps, in our 
own agency we employ in accordance with the size of the organization 
and, certainly on the permanent staff, an equal number of professional 
people to that of the Geological Survey. We have our biologists and 
geologists, historians and archeologists, landscape architects and en- 
yineers, and the interpretive personnel are all professional people, 
and also, we have a lot of areas to administer which require high grades. 
The man in charge is a superintendent and 1s in a grade in many of 
the larger areas of a GS-13 and GS-14. We have only one GS-15. 
These bring our average way up. 

Mr. Bupgr. I was just trying to bring that to your attention. I 
checked it also, and you have a lot of people who are very similar to 
the personnel employed by the Forest Service, and I notice their 
average grade classification is 6.6, which is substantially below yours. 

Mr. Wrrru. I do think we perhaps do hire more in the various 
fields of technicians than they do. 

Mr. Bunge. In the Fish and Wildlife Service the average is 6.4, 
which is considerably below you. 

Mr. Bupce. | just wanted to call that to your attention. Maybe 
you can make some adjustment there. 

Mr. Wirrn. | will say this: As far as our personnel are concerned, 
they go through the same process as all of the other bureaus and are 
in accordance with the Classification Act. They are paid the salary 
in accordance to the job classification approved by the Civil Service 
Commission. We are under the same program and rules and regula- 
tions as the other bureaus. 
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Mr. Bupgs. Of course, they make their classifications in conformity, 
to quite an extent, to your recommendations. 

Mr. Wirra. That is correct. However, classifications are handled 
by the Department, which has a classification officer, and they review 
it, and the Civil Service Commission has their classification officer, 
and they review it. As a matter of fact, I do not mind saying we feel 
some of our personnel are underpaid, but we cannot get the classifica- 
tions up because they do not meet the classifications requirements in 
accordance with their interpretation, which is why so many of our 
people are undergraded. Our regional directors are GS-14’s, and many 
of the bureaus have GS-15’s for their regional directors. 

Mr. Bupee. Of course there is a lot of variation in that. I know 
the committee wants to do everything it can to keep this organization 
going and to protect these things, but we want the help from your 
agency in bolstering the income and cutting down the output. 

Mr. Wirrn. Ido say—and I am sure you feel this way—if the job is 
worth so much money, that is what the man should get paid. We 
should not try to get them down to the point of the cheapest price 
which we can get out of them. 

Mr. Bupace. I agree with you there. 

Mr. Wirra. I think he ought to get the salary the job carries. 
Whether we are classified right i is another question, but we go through 
the same process that every bureau does and have to comply with the 
Civil Service Classification Act. 


CONSTRUCTION 


ACQUISITION OF LAND AND WATER RIGHTS 


Mr. Bunce. I notice the total area has increased quite a lot. 
Would you explain to this committee just how you handle the acquisi- 
tion of new land for which you do not pay, as set forth in the budget 
here. Of course, some of it has been by donation, but what I am 
particularly getting at is the trade of land. 

Mr. Wrrra. Exchange of land. 

Mr. Bupeer. I understand you trade timber, too. Do you not? 


TIMBER LAND TRADED 


Mr. Wirru. There are only two places where we have traded any 
timber for land. In the Olympic National Park we traded fallen- 
down timber due to wind damage and also timber to be cut for our 
road right-of-way. As an economy measure we have taken that 
timber and traded it for private land in the park. We have authority 
to do that at Yosemite, Olympic, and Glacier. At Glacier we are in 
the process of trading out with BLM and getting approximately 
10,000 acres of State land or the equivalent in value of 10,000 acres, I 
should say, because the land we are getting from the State has virgin 
forest on it. 

FEDERAL LANDS ACQUIRED BY EXCHANGE 


Mr. Bupae. I wonder if I could request that you furnish the com- 
mittee with a statement as to the land acquisitions that you have 
made other than those that appear in the budget. 

Mr. Wrrru. Yes, sir. In fact, I might have it right here now. 
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Mr. Bupes. I do not want to prolong this discussion. You can 
just furnish that for the record, if you will. 

Mr. Wirra. All right, sir. I will be very glad to. You want both 
lands purchased with donated funds and also lands we have exchanged 
out for timber? 

Mr. Bunce. The only one I am interested in is the second category 
you mentioned there. 

' Mr. Wirrn. The exchanged land? 

Mr. Bunce. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wrirrx. Both for timber or land? 

Mr. Bunce. That is right. 

Mr. Wirru. For this last year? 

Mr. Bunce. Well, let us take that back for about the last 5 years. 

Mr. Wirrn. All right, sir. I imagine you would like to have it 
broken down by areas, too. 

Mr. Bupar. Yes. I would like to have the specifications as to 
what it was and what was given for it. 

Mr. Wirtn. All right, sir. I might say all of our land is exchanged 
according to law and must be on equal value, and that is determined 
by BLM appraisal. 

(The material referred to follows:) 
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PROBLEM OF BALANCING THE BUDGET 


Mr. Norrewu. I think what my friends are interested in is how 
we can continue to appropriate larger sums year by year, although the 
sums are needed, when we do not have the money with which to pay 
these expenses. We have talked more and more recently about 
balancing the budget, and I am one who wants to do that, and my 
Republican friends want to do it, also. We are all friends of your 
Department and others, and we want to do what is necessary, but 
we will be $10 billion over the income of the Government if we allow 
all of these budget estimates. Ido not know what we are going to do, 
but we cannot go on spending. And yet when we come to the Park 
Service, [am very much inte rested in the Park Service. 

Mr. Wirtu. I know you are. 

Mr. Norreuu. Certainly I do not want to hurt the Park Service. 
But we must cut somewhere, it appears, and I hope we will get on an 
item that can stand it best. 


CONSTRUCTION AND MAINTENANCE EXPENDITURES 


I noticed in your comprehensive summary of this entire matter, 
which you will find on page NP-7, in adding those figures up there is 
over $28.5 million for construction. Now, you do not call it construc- 
tion, but you have one item for $9.2 million which is for roads and 
trails, buildings and utilities, and so forth. The next oon which you 

call construction is $17,919,000. In that item, No. 4, you want to 
buy more land and you want to acquire water riahio. to the tune of 


$3,250,000. The next item also is construction, totaling $28,619,000. 

Now, when we think of appropriations for the Park Service, we 
think of money for Yellowstone National Park, Grand Canyon, and 
these other great parks throughout the country that we all hold dear. 
They are cherished highly. But most of this $28 million plus has 
nothing to do with Grand Canyon, Yosemite, and the other great 
parks that I could mention. I am wondering if we sould cut down 
somewhere on this construction. 

Mr. Wirrn. Well, Mr. Norrell, all of our maintenance and repairs 
and rehabilitation and taking care of the physical improvements 
takes money, and all the parks which you mentioned are in the 
system. We do not use it for any other purpose but maintenance 
and repairs in those areas 

Mr. Norreitit. When you say you want to construct roads and 
trails, a lot of the money is for the salaries of the people who are 
engaged in the construction of the roads and trails. 

Mr. Wirrx. You mean on the maintenance and repairing item 
here? 

Mr. Norreci. Under maintenance; yes. 

Mr. Wirrn. Yes. On the maintenance and rehabilitation that 
includes salaries and materials for the upkeep of those roads. 

Mr. Norreti. You have to maintain them, and I agree with you 
there. 

Mr. Wirrx. Our construction item is $17 million. 
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THE SUITLAND PARKWAY 


Mr. Norretyi, You are branching out considerably. I do not 
want to encumber the record on this, but I notice you added one item 
here for a parkway that this committee cut out a year ago. 

Mr. Wirrn. That is the Suitland Parkway. 

Mr. Norretu. I do not want to hurt these great national parks in 
our cuts, but I know Congressman Kirwan had a lot to say on that 
item a year ago. I know we did not make any appropriation for main- 
tenance items that you have under parkways. I do not like that to 
be charged to the parks. 

Mr. Wrrrn. Mr. Norrell, the Suitland Parkway has been turned 
over to us, and it is our responsibility to maintain and protect. This 
$35,000 for Suitland Parkway is for certain repairs to the road. That 
road was built by the War Department during the war, and the slopes 
are falling down on the road, and the Government investment is 
going to waste on that, and we have no alternative but to come to 
you frankly and recommend that that has to be done in order to 
protect your investment. 


COLONIAL PARKWAY 


Mr. Norrety. You have used a good illustration, but what is the 
necessity during a time of emergency like this to build some of the 
parkways that you find on page 73 for which we made no appropria- 
tion last year? 

Mr. Wrrru. I would like to talk to you about the Colonial Park- 
way, because that is an item that has been in the budget for some 


time. It calls for $719,000. I made a statement this morning before 
the hearing started about which I would like to tell you, because that 
is an item in which I am very much interested, and a lot of people are 
very much interested in it. 

We started the Colonial Parkway back in 1930. It runs from 
Yorktown to Williamsburg to Jamestown Island. The parkway was 
completed up to Yorktown. We built a bridge in the Jamestown 
section of the road between Williamsburg and Jamestown. However, 
we have done nothing on it since the war. The year 1957 will be the 
350th anniversary of the landing at Jamestown Island of the first 
English colonists in America. It will also be the 175th anniversary of 
the Battle of Yorktown, which virtually cinched our independence. 
The restoration of Williamsburg exemplifies the height of the colonial 
period. The State Legislature of Virginia has set up a special com- 
mittee to celebrate this event, and I know there is a resolution that 
is going to be submitted to Congress to set up a national committee to 
commemorate these particular events. The parkway was started 
back in the 1930’s, and we have a bridge sticking out into the right-of- 
way, which has all been purchased, and it would be almost impossible 
to carry on this important event in our history with the parkway in 
its present uncompleted condition. 

If this event is approved by Congress—and I cannot help but be- 
lieve it will, because there is great public interest in it to make it a 
thing of national importance—we must start finishing the parkway 
this coming year. 
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This $719,000 a year, as you will note, is primarily for the dredging 
that is necessary around the river near Jamestown Island for the 
parkway roadbed and to protect the island from further washing away. 
That has to settle before you can start putting a road on it, ‘and we 
have asked for the dredging money this year. 

| want to give you all the facts in this matter, because if we get this 
appropriation, we are definitely coming back the following years for 
enough money to complete the parkway in 1956. I think the total 
cost 1s estimated to be $3,190,000, and this is the beginning of the 
completion of that section of the parkway. That is the capital colonial 
item, and that is why it is in here, because we feel Congress will want 
this celebration, the people will want it, and we should bring it to 
your attention this morning. If you are going to do it, you must 
start this year. 

Mr. Norrewu. I would say it would be a very worthwhile project 
if we had the money. There is no argument about that. Jamestown 
reminds me of the area where the first white man landed on American 
soil, and it is a historical place. Down in my district is where the 
first white child crossed the Mississippi River going west. We hold 
that place kind of sacred down there. It was the first capital of the 
Territory of Arkansas. It was the first capital of the State of Arkan- 

It was where De Soto died and where he was buried. It was 
one of the great supporting areas of the South during the War 
Between the States. And I could go on and on. But 1 do not know 
whether we should spend a lot of money on things like that unless we 
have it. 

AMOUNT OF LAND TO BE PURCHASED 


Now I will ask you about the acquisition of lands and water rights. 
[ notice you have $3,590,000 for that. How much land do you plan 
to buy? 

Mr. Wirrn. Mr. Norrell, we discussed that this morning at quite 
some length. 

Mr. Norreuu. I do not want to go into it further, but just give me 
the number of acres. 

Mr. Wirtn. The largest part of this $3% million is for the finishing 
up of the purchase of the lands in Philadelphia around Independence 
Hall where we have already spent a little over $3 million. 

Mr. Norrextyt. You have not been Director of the Park Service 
very long. I have been on this committee, I think, with Mr. Jensen 
and Mr. Kirwan for a long time and I think we are the oldest members 
on the committee. Mone ‘vy has been requested year by year to finish 
up the purchase of property for these national parks. I am wondering 
if we will ever get through. 

Mr. Wirtru. Not at the rate we are going at this time. 

Mr. Norre.u. Could we exceed the speed limit and get through? 

Mr. Wirru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norrewu. Is it possible? 

Mr. Wrern. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norrewu. It would be under you, but would it be carried out 
under someone else? 

Mr. Wirru. Yes, sir. This program, as far as the Park Service is 
concerned, is not my program. I am carrying on the program 
established back in the early days of the Service and approved by 
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Congress eliminating the private lands within boundary lines of the 
areas of the National Park System. Much of that land has been 
given to us, and much of it was taken out of the public domain. We 
can finish up in almost as short a time as you want us to finish. 
because we have all the land appraised and we know where the 
lands are. 

Mr. Norrevu. There will be new costs. 

Mr. Wirrn. There will be new costs if new parks are established. 
but very few are being established. I would not say there will neve: 
be any new parks or historical areas in this country. 

Mr. Norrewu. It will be going on when Gabriel blows his trumpet, 

Mr. Wirrn. In certain cases I will be there with Gabriel blowing 
his trumpet, because I think a lot of this work needs to be done. 

Mr. Norre t. | am afraid we will not be finished when that occurs. 

Mr. Wirra. Mr. Norrell, may I say something about finances 
not that I know too much about them? 

Mr. Norrety. Yes. I wish you would. 


VALUE OF NATIONAL PARKS 


Mr. Wirtu. I do not know how we are going to balance the budget 
because that really is out of my jurisdiction. I know the budget 
ceilings are set, and have been set, and I want to keep the construction 
funds down and the expenditures down. I know you gentlemen will 
review this with the idea of balancing the budget, but I repeat what 
I said in my opening statement—not word for word but in my own 
words. I think most of us feel it ourselves, and that is that the 
travel to the national parks and to the historical areas is becoming a 
tradition in American life and that it is a part of our way of life and 
that because of this there has developed a byproduct in the form of 
business to take care of travel that is-an important economic factor 
to our country. The return to the Federal Government, to the local 
government, in the general welfare of the people, far exceeds anything 
C ongress has ever appropriated for the parks or anything that the 
Park Service ever dreamed up that you should appropriate for it 

Mr. Norrewuu. That is a noble statement, and I appreciate every 
word of it, but all the departments will emphasize their importance 
just like you are doing, but along other lines. 

Mr. Wirru. I do not doubt that at all. I think I would too, if I 
were in their place. But in my place, I do not think they have any- 
where near as good a case as we have. 

Mr. Norrevyi. We will hear Dr. Day talk about salmon after awhile. 

Mr. Wrrru. Fishing and hunting are some of the finest recreational 
sports in America; I will say that. 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCE FOR LAND ACQUISITION 


Mr. Norrett. How much money has been appropriated and not 
yet obligated for acquisition activities? I think you will find that on 
page 82. 

Mr. Wrrra. I have one item that I would like to discuss off the 
record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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\ir. Norreitu. You have a certain amount of funds which are 
ynobligated and unallocated? 

Mr. Wirtn. The money we are requesting is unobligated. Obliga- 
tions and commitments are two different things. I know when I was 
talking about the acquisition of a piece of land down at Colonial 
Park, Mr. Richey, our land man, told me we only had $40,000 left 
uncommitted and unobligated. 

\Ir. Norreti. How much do you have unobligated as of today? 

\ir. Wirta. The record shows unobligated a total of $245,621. 

Mr. Norrevu. As of today, how much do you have of unexpended 
funds for which checks have not been issued? 

Mr. Wirrn. I do not have that here, but I could tell you what Mr. 
Ritchie said and that is that the commitments have covered all but 
bout $40,000 or $50,000 of our funds. In other words, they are 
negotiating purchases and making options on all this because it fits 
into our use and development program. It does not become obligatory 
intil there is a definite transaction involved. 

Mr. Norretu. That is the amount that you have as of January 31 
which is unobligated? 

Mr. Wirt. Yes, sir. That is the way we have to report it. 

Mr. BupGr. Could I ask one more question? 

Mr. Jensen. Yes, sir. Go right ahead. 


Gross REVENUE OF CONCESSIONAIRES 


Mr. Buper. Mr. Wirth, what was the total gross revenue of all 
concessionaires in the national parks and monuments for 1952? 

Mr. Wirru. | had that out just the other day, but I do not know 
whether they have it here or not now. 

Mr. Touson. It is around $27 million, as I recall. 

Mr. JENSEN. Can you get the exact amount? 

Mr. Wrrrn. Yes, sir. We have it. I do know they paid to the 
Federal Government $2.7 million in taxes. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

Gross business 

105 principal concessions (gross business in excess of $10,000) $28, 301, 997 
10 other concessions (gross business less than $10,000) ___- 145, 384 


Total, 145 concessions ae a 28, 447, 381 


Mr. Buper. Yes. But everyone in business pays taxes. That is 
a misconception that all of you fellows have. Everyone pays taxes. 

Mr. Wirrn. That is right. 

Mr. Bunce. Actually the only thing we have to consider here, as 
it appears to me, is the ludicrously small amount of $170,732.10 on a 
gross business which I am sure must be at least the figure you men- 
tioned of $27 million. 

Mr. Totson. It is approximately that. 

Mr. Wrern. There is more than that which is shown on the record 
and I will give you the explanation. We have tried to work out an 
agreement whereby we could use part of the fee to put in sewers, 
water, and so forth, needed before further visitor facilities could be 
provided and submitted the matter to the Comptroller General and 
the Attorney General for a ruling and at the same time we instructed 
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the concessioners to hold up payment until we gave them further 
instructions. We received an adverse ruling, and the money is coming 
in but does not appear in there. 


GIFTS AND CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr. Bunce. Who is this very generous individual who gave you 
$33.57, which seems to be the extent of your cash contributions? 

Mr. Wirru. It is more than that, sir. 

Mr. Bunce. On the first page of your justification you list gifts 
and contributions as $33.57. I am just wondering who that 
individual is. 

Mr. Wirrx. There must be some mistake as I know of one contri- 
bution of $618,000. 

Mr. Nertson. The statement which you have, Mr. Budge, is the 
one on revenues. The donations to which Mr. Wirth referred go into 
a trust account and are available for expenditure. The one you have 
goes into the general fund, and most of that comes from Yellowstone 
National Park where the visitors throw coins and other debris into 
the water pools, and each year they clear the pools out, and that is 
where the contributions and gifts come in. 

Mr. Bunce. I think that is a very illuminating statement—‘“‘coins 
and other debris.”” I was just interested in that figure of $33.57. 

Mr. Wirru. I would like to tell you how much we did receive in 
contributions. 

Mr. Jensen. You can put it in the record, Mr. Wirth. 

Mr. Wirru. All right, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows: ) 


Cash donations for purposes of the National Park Service, by fiscal years 


Amount Amount 
1920 —_ $1, 835. 50 | 1937 __- $30, 065. 1: 
1922 oe Y ; 5, 600. 00 | 19% 63, 556. 5 
1923__ . wen , 924. 79 | 1935 53, 283. 
1924 ; — 2, 909. 19 | 1940__ 60, 483. 5 
1925_ E : , 445. 41 | 19: 77, 025. - 
1926__ q We , 471. 61 | 1942_ 77, 241. 56 
1927__ ; 7, 151. 69 | 1943_._____- 32, 601. 
1928 __ 5 47, 156. 90 944 _ 9, 750. 
1929__ 2 45, 506. 946___ hae , 596. ¢ 
1930__ ; 5, 100. 2¢ Rk Rak se i De. a eentetinte' a 93, 662. 
1931- au 34, 469. C ae sha ha 866. 
1932 a Es 55, 033. 66 C 204. : 
1933 jae em 297, 199. 950__ ‘ 44, 077. 
1934 , 5, 383. 3% 951____- 63, 519. 5: 
1935_ Macs 58 8, 912. ¢ 770, 273. § 
1936__ ae iat , 307. 64 19: 33 ‘(as of Jan. 31, “1953 125, 668. 


Norte.—No donations received for fiscal years 1921 and 1945. 


Concessions Contract DIFFICULTIES 


Mr. Jensen. There is, of course, a very important factor involved 
in these contracts with concessionaires, and we realize it. Their 
season is short in which they have a chance to make some profit. 
We also realize that unless they do make some profit, they will not 
expend their own money to improve the facilities. We are only too 
well aware of that. Certainly we hope you can keep these conces- 
sionaires who have proven to be good businessmen, willing to spend 
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their own money for the improvement of the parks, and who want to 
do the things that everyone wants done. I think that can be summed 
up in a very few words, and that is to see that the visitors to those 
parks are well taken care of and treated courteously, as Americans 
are entitled to be treated. Generally speaking, I think they are. I 
think the present concessionaires are doing a very good job in that 
field. Your idea of giving long-term contracts to the concessionaires 
is good and it is proper that you want to appraise the contracts every 
5 years. 

I think that is all well and good. The thing we are interested in, 
of course, is very simple, and that is to see to it that all the taxpayers 
of America get their fair consideration on this thing and that those 
who attend the parks do pay the Federal Government a just compen- 
sation, whether it be the tourist, the visitor to the park, or the con- 
cessionaire. I know a good number of these companies that have 
these contracts in the parks, and I have learned to know them as 
fine Americans wanting to do right. These contracts are now in 
force, and Uncle Sam wants to keep his word. He had better keep 
his word. 

Mr. Wirtu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JENSEN. Whether it be to 1 American, 10 Americans, 1,000, 
or 155 million. So we simply will ask you, Mr. Wirth, to counsel with 
your staff, meet with your counsel as you see fit to work out new 
contracts. All we want and all we expect is fair and just treatment 
to the people and to their country. So with that I say thank you very 
much, and we will be visiting with each other at regular intervals. 

Mr. Wirtx. We want to say we appreciate very much the courtesy 
which has been accorded us and the opportunity to speak freely and 
openly on just how we feel on these matters. 


Monpay, Marcu 2, 1953. 


BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 
WITNESSES 


MARION CLAWSON, DIRECTOR 

G. M. KERR, CHIEF, DIVISION OF RANGE MANAGEMENT 

DEPUE FALCK, CHIEF, DIVISION OF ADMINISTRATION 

JAMES P. BEIRNE, CHIEF, BRANCH OF BUDGET AND FINANCE 

ROYAL K. PIERSON, CHIEF, BRANCH OF SOIL AND MOISTURE 
CONSERVATION 


ErFrect oF REORGANIZATION OF BuREAU 


Mr. JenseN. We have before us today the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment, of which Mr. Marion Clawson is the Director. Mr. Clawson 
and his staff appearing here with him will try to justify their appro- 
priation for 1954, which is $1,335,000 more than during the preceding 
fiscal year. 

Mr. Clawson, how long have you been with the Bureau of Land 
Management and how long have you been the Directer of the Bureau? 

Mr. Crawson. It has been almost 5 years since I became Director, 
Mr. Chairman. You may recall I became Director on the 4th of 
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March 5 years ago, and on the 12th of March I was before your com- 
mittee, which was 8 days later, in connection with the r request for 
fiscal 1949. 

Mr. Jensen. Yes. I remember that very well. And under your 
management the Bureau of Land Management was reorganized to 
quite a degree. Do you feel that that reorganization has been good? 

Mr. Crawson. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I think the reorganization 
and the changes we have made have been very definitely beneficial] 
and good in the interest of greater efficiency of public business. | 
think we have accomplished more work now with the same manpower 
than we did earlier, and [ think we give prompter and better service 
to the public. And I think our conservation of resources is better. 
[ do not mean to imply that we are perfect yet. There are a great 
many respects in which further improvement is possible and which 
we are striving to bring about now and in the months and years ahead. 
There probably will always be opportunities for improvement, but | 
certainly feel that the changes in the last 5 years have been very 
beneficial and in the right direction. 


REGIONAL AND Fre_p OFrFrices 


Mr. Jensen. I think that is a very fair statement. 

Now, before I ask you to make your regular statement, I want to 
make this request so that you and your office and your staff will have 
plenty of time to get the information in the record. 

I note you have “hanging on the wall before us a map of the United 


States on which are plac ed round green dots and red dots and triangu- 
lar black dots. I presume those indicate where your regional districts 
offices and area offices are located. 

I would like to have placed in the record the names of the places 
where these offices are located, the number of people employed in those 
offices at the present time, and the number of people you are re- 
questing in this budget for 1954 to be employed in those offices. 

[ am asking you to do that now in order to give you time to get 
that information to us before these hearings close—I mean the hearings 
for the Bureau of Land Management- —because we want to take a look 
at them. 

Mr. Ctawson. We will be very happy to provide that information, 
sir. 

Mr. Jensen. All right. You do that. If you can get them to us 
today or by tomorrow noon, we will appreciate it very much. Do 
you think you can do that? 

Mr. Ciawson. Yes. We already have it for some of the offices, 
and it would be just a matter of subdividing our data a little bit more 
than we have already. 

Mr. Jensen. And at that time I shall ask you to justify the num- 
ber-of people who are employed in each office. Also, I want you to be 
prepared to tell us what they do and if it is possible to reduce the num- 
ber of offices, to consolidate some offices, and to reduce the personnel 
by so doing, and I shall e xpect you to so state. Because, as you know, 
it is not only the Bureau of Land Management that has offices scat- 
tered so thickly all over the rec lamation States; every other agency 
of the Interior Department has a similar setup, to the end that the 17 
Western States are honeycombed with Federal offices of every nature. 
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Certainly many of those offices can be consolidated, the personnel 
can be reduced with great savings made for the taxpayers of America, 
and you can still do the job it is necessary to do, possibly even more 
efficiently. 

| am giving you this advance notice now to be prepared to justify 
as best you can your organization form top to bottom. 

The matter referred to is as follows:) 


There are four types of field offices in the Bureau of Land Management. These 
ffices serve a variety of functions which cover a wide expanse of territory in the 
western United States and Alaska. 

It has been the policy of this Bureau to decentralize as much of its work as 
possible to the actual point of operation. A great deal already has been accom- 
plished and steps are being taken to continue through to the final objective. To 
implement the program, the Bureau has established regional offices and the 
field offices, which are primarily the action level. 

Prior to the establishment of the Bureau of Land Management more than 6 
years ago, its predecessors operated some 122 offices in the Western States and 
\laska. There has since been undertaken a definite program of consolidation and 
reorganization with the idea of eliminating unnecessary offices and retaining 
small service offices on the ground which would operate in the interest of the 
general public and economy. 

\t the present time there are now 81 of these offices or a reduction of 41, 
Regional offices have been reduced from 14 to 5. Land offices have been reduced 
from 25 to 14; the survey offices in operation 5 years ago have been abolished and 
combined with land offices, and through consolidation grazing offices have been 
reduced from 57 to 50. 

One of the duties of regional offices is the coordinating and supervision of actual 
operations. Without them it would be necessary to perform this work from the 
Director’s Office, requiring many more personnel and entailing much greater cost. 
Regional boundaries were established with the viewpoint of keeping them small 
enough to permit close touch with the local needs and economy. Gnesutions of 
private and State interests with their numerous and conflicting activities are tied 
in with use of the public resources, and cooperation and coordination with various 
local programs must always be worked out. 

At the same time regional areas were made sufficiently large to permit as great 
flexibility as possible and not be unduly burdensome and expensive in such a 
wide-flung area as the Bureau administers. The regions have proven far superior 
as an organizational medium for getting work done than was formerly the case 
when it was supervised from a central point in Washington. We feel that better 
results have been accomplished without any increase in cost. 

As presently constituted, there are a relatively large number of employees 
located at the regional offices as a matter of expediency who are not a part of the 
overall supervisory staff but whose work carries them to all parts of the region. 
They include cadastral engineers who are essentially field men and are assigned at 
various places within the region, usually a different place each year; mining engi- 
neers and field examiners whose work is farflung and not at one point for an 
extended period. The workloads in the individual districts are inadequate to 
assign such employees to these offices. 

In addition the regional offices carry a material part of the housekeeping func- 
tions of the Bureau. ‘Their fiscal activities involve responsibility for the collection 
of more than 110,000 accounts. The large collection activities of the Bureau is a 
factor in emploving more fiscal personnel than is required in the average bureau 
whose functions merely require the expenditure of appropriated funds. All pay- 
rolls and disbursements, employment, purchasing, and similar features are carried 
on at this level. 

Furthermore, the legal problems are much more numerous and conflicting than 
in average bureaus because of the multiplicity of laws under which the Bureau 
must operate. The handling of appeals, protests of all types of actions, settling of 
disputes and the development of agreements covering many phases of public land 
and resources are among duties handled in the regional offices. Such duties are 
essentially operating matters and require the highest type of specialized help. 
Ordinarily, supervision as the term is generally understood requires only a small 
part of the time put in by regional office employees. 

There are 2 land and survey offices in California and Alaska and 1 in each of 
the other 10 Western States, or a total of 14. It is at this point that the basic 
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land records are maintained, applications for land, oil and gas and mineral leases 
are received and acted upon. ‘There is a large amount of local business in each 
one of these offices which serve a variety of local interests. 

The 50 grazing offices and 10 forestry offices make up the bulk of all field offices 
These offices are the medium of dealing with users on the ground. In most of 
them there are less than a dozen employees. These offices handle grazing leases. 
small timber sales and other permits or actions. General management of the 
area is provided including the activating of soil and moisture-conservation 
reforestation programs. ‘This type of office has expedited work materially. 

The Bureau does not feel that it bas completed its consolidations and as 4 
matter of fact has eliminated four offices since the budget was first submitted 
However, it is reaching a point where further consolidations will not bring any 
important savings or benefits. We cannot arbitrarily or quickly delegate functions 
or move offices since the problem of securing personnel with required specialties 
and ability to absorb work volumes is a difficult task. The Bureau, however 
expects to continue upon this program with which it has effected materia] 
accomplishments. 


Jureau of Land Management, analysis of positions by location and kind of office 


Number of em Number of er 
p over ployee 
Locat'on Location 


1953 1953 1954 


Washington office 3 257 Grazing district offices—Con. 
= Nevada 
Lé gional office 5 Elko 
Portland, Oreg ) Las Vegas 
San Francisco, Calif 5 5 Winnemucca 
Billings, Mont Battle Mountain 
Salt Lake City, Utah 5 f Carson City 
Albuquerque, N. Mex ! Ely 
Washington, D.C ; New Mexico 
Anchorage, Alaska ( 2¢ Albuquerque 
Socorro 
Total regional office 3 5 Farmington 
Roswell 
Field staff headquartered ; - Las Cruces 
gional office Oregon 
Anchorage, Alaska 3 3, Lakeview 
San Francisco, Calif ; Burns 
Billings, Mont Vak 
Albuquerque, N. Mex Prineville 
Portland, Oreg ) 2 Baker 
Salt Lake City, Utal i Utah 
Washington, D. C Murray 
Brigham City 
Potal field staff at regiona Fillmore... _ 
Tier ) Richfield 
Price 
Grazing district offices Kanab 
Arizona Cedar City 
Phoenix ! 1] Monticello 
Safford 5 Vernal 
California St. George 
Bishop W yoming 
Susanville 5 W orland 
Colorado Lander 
Denver ; 3 Rawlings 
Montrose f Rock Springs 
Canon City 7 Pinedak 
Grand Junction 
Durango : Total grazing district 
x offices 
Boise 1] Forestry District Offices 
Burley 1 1] Alaska 
Idaho Fall ] Anchorage 
Salmor { Fairbanks 
Shoshons Arkansas: Russellville 
Montana California: Redding 
Malt F } Oregon 
Miles City ) Eugene 
Whitehall 5 3 Coos Bay 
Lewistow1 3 Roseburg 
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Bureau of Land Management, analysis of positions by location and kind of office— 
Continued 


Number of em- | Number of em- 
ployees ployees 
Location Location 


1953 1954 | 1953 1954 


try District Offices—Con. Land and/or survey offices—Con. 
Oregon—C ontinued Colorado: Denver--.- 18 
Medford : 22 2 Idaho: Boise 9 
Salem Mabe 25 25 Montana: Billings 
Bend . 10 Nevada: Reno bio oe 6 
——-- —— New Mexico: Santa Fe 18 
Total forestry districts 165 76 Oregon: Portland 9 


= — Utah: Salt Lake City 
Land and/or survey offices: j | Washington: Spokane 
Alaska: Wyoming: Cheyenne 
Anchorage _. j : 
Fairbanks : 4 j Total land and/or survey 
Arizona: Phoenix 7 offices 
California: 
Los Angeles 
Sacramento 


17 Grand total 
1] 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Jensen. You may go ahead with your statement, Mr. Clawson. 

Mr. Crawson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to sub- 
mit for the record this prepared statement, which is rather long and 
in some detail, and I would like for your benefit to summarize it 
rather briefly as an introductory statement. 

Mr. Jensen. We will be glad to have your prepared statement for 
the record. 

The matter referred to follows:) 


The Bureau of Land Management is responsible for the administration of valu- 
able natural resources owned by the people of the United States. These resources 
are varied in character, as well as valuable. They are greatly in demand by 
various classes of users, and the revenue obtained from their lease and sale greatly 
exceeds the expenditures of the Bureau. 

The Bureau of Land Management seeks to conserve and develop the resources 
under its administration. It seeks to promote their use by private persons, and 
to facilitate such use. It seeks also to carry on its work efficiently, with maxi- 
mum results at minimum cost. 

In order to present the Bureau’s programs adequately, consideration of the 
national resource situation is necessary. 


NATURAL RESOURCES IN THE AMERICAN ECONOMY 


The people of the United States as a whole have generally taken their basic 
natural resources for granted. Throughout most of the last 175 years natural 
resources seemed almost unlimited. Today, many of our vital resources are in 
short supply. A new look at the supply of all basic materials is clearly demanded. 

Present consumption of materials and projections of future needs show how 
critical natural resources are in an expanding industrial economy such as ours. 
In the United States, we are now using over 2% billion tons of natural materials 
each year, or 18 tons of materials for every man, woman, and child. This huge 
‘onsumption is basic to the growth of the American economy, which has been 
almost fabulous. From 1900 to 1950, the population doubled and the national 
economic output increased fivefold. As a result, we have drawn heavily on our 
storehouse of natural resources. Of nonreplaceable resources, we are now using 
30 times the crude oil we used 50 years ago, about 24 times the coal, 26 times the 
natural gas, 3 times the copper, and 3% times the iron ore. We have also drained 
our renewable resources. For example, we have cut 90 percent of our original 
virgin commercial forest. We have abused our agricultural land and abandoned 
some of it. Even water has been heavily exploited and is becoming truly scarce 
in many communities. 
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Though our present use of resources is great, our future needs will be eve, 
greater if coming generations are to enjoy the American standard of living. WW, 
have the responsibility for passing on to succeeding generations prospects for co». 
tinued well-being. This is going to be an increasingly difficult task. 

Estimates of the future need for materials indicate the requirement for a 50 to 
60 persent increase in materials by 1975. Future demands vary greatly fromm iter 
to item, including a 100 percent increase in petroleum and natural gasoline, an 83 
percent increase in nonferrous metals, a 90 percent increase in other minerals. g 
42 percent increase in foods, and a 50 percent increase in pulpwood for paper. | 
in all, in 1975 we will need 3% billion tons annually from our own resources. 

The United States is using up its resources faster than any other nation in the 
world, Many of our allies are low on basic resources. The consequences of this 
trend are obvious. To change the trend will tax the ingenuity of every segment 
of our economy, private as well as governmental. 


THE ROLE OF FREE ENTERPRISE 


The capacity of the American private-enterprise economy to produce goods and 
services has been demonstrated beyond any question. Our industrial system has 
constantly worked to lower real costs for widespread consumption. There js 
every reason to believe that private enterprise will serve as well in the future as in 
the past. 

One of the most striking illustrations of the American faith in individual initia- 
tive and private enterprise is found in the history of the public domain. The 
dominant feature of public land policy in the United States is the belief that public 
resources should be developed by individuals acting in the capacity of private 
citizens. 

The history of public-land settlement reveals the faith our Government has 
placed on free enterprise as the best method for development of the Nation. At 
its peak in 1850, Federal ownership of the public domain in the United States 
reached 1.2 billion, acres $y 1900, Federal ownership was reduced to 700 million 
acres by encouragement of private citizens to settle and develop the public lands 
and to acquire them in full title. Since 1900, further reductions in Federal 
landholding have taken place. In 1920, the public domain contained about 500 
million acres. Today it is just a little more than 400 million acres, and disposals 
are continuing as individuals find economic uses for various parts of the public 
domain. Two-thirds of all privately owned land in the United States was once 
public domain. 

Concurrent with this disposal program there developed policies of reservations 
of public lands for public use. Reservations also began with the early history of 
the country, encompassing such projects as military reservations on our frontiers, 
and in the very early 1800’s reservations of timberlands for naval purposes 
Highlights of the reservation program include the establishment of Yellowstone 
National Park in 1875 and forest reserves in 1891. The various types of reser- 
vations have different growth histories. Indian reservations, for example, hav 
been reduced drastically in size since 1880. National forests had an_ initia 
period of rapid growth to about 1910, and after adjustment, gradual growth sine 
then. Growth of national parks and monuments in area has been fairly gradua 
since 1872, while military reservations increased rapidly in size with the advent 
of modern warfare. 

The development of Federal reservations brought into play a second aspect o/ 
private-enterprise use of Federal lands. Federal ownership of land has bee! 
largely restricted to management functions. Actual use and development of 
resources are in private hands. Timber is harvested by the private lumber 
industry, minerals by the private mining industry, forage by the livestock industr 
and so forth tecently, private use of public lands has been extended in former!) 
restricted areas. For example, adjustments are being made in the military us 
of military reservations to permit livestock operations in the same areas. Us 
permits are granted to Federal agencies instead of exclusive jurisdiction, wherever 
feasible. Every effort is made to integrate the public lands into the privat 
economy, saving at the same time the public values in the lands 

Purchases for addition to Federal reservations also have a long history. How- 
ever, the largest Federal purchase program started with the Weeks Act of 1911 
for addition of lands to national forests. Almost one-half of the purchased lands 
owned by the Government today were acquired under this program. The nex! 
largest Federal purchaser is the Department of Defense, with more than 20 per 
cent of Federal acquired lands. Several other agencies hold small amounts 
acquired lands. 
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fotal Federal ownership in the States today stands at about 456 million acres, 
hich more than 400 million acres are public domain in continuous Federal 
ership since the early days of the Republic. The 456 million acres compare 

about 458 million acres in Federal ownership in 1945, about 449 million acres 
440, 445-447 million acres in 1937, and something in the neighborhood of 450 
mn acres in 1930. 
e net result of the disposal reservation, purchase, and use policies of the 
rnment in the last 25 vears was, therefore, a very slight change in total Fed- 
and ownership, and an expansion of private use of Federal lands. Since 1933, 
au of Land Management holdings in the States have shrunk by more than 25 
yn acres, 


THE FUNCTION OF GOVERNMENT IN THE NATURAL RESOURCES FIELD 


(he Federal Government may and should exercise many responsibilities in 
rder to assist free business enterprise in insuring an adequate supply of natural 
sources. Most of these functions lie wholly outside of the administrative scope 
f the Bureau of Land Management and, hence, are not considered here. How- 
ver, the Federal Government clearly has the responsibility for sound administra- 

tion of the resources which it owns. The Bureau of Land Managemeat, as the 
Federal land-managing agency with the largest total acreage to administer, 
naturally has large responsibilities. 

In its management of publicly owned natural resources, the Bureau considers 
hat its first duty is to promote the conservation and wise use of those resources. 
This generally means management of the renewable resources on a sustained- 
ield basis, and management of the nonrenewable resources with the minimum 
waste. Next in importance as an objective, is the facilitation of the use of these 
publicly owned resources by private persons. Every reasonable step should be 
taken to assist the private person or business seeking to use the public resources, 
Subject to these broad considerations, the Bureau is concerned with the receipts 
btained from the sale and lease of these public resources. Important and large 
as these resources are, they are nevertheless limited, and in the nature of things 
available to some citizens and not to others. Since they are valuable, it seems 
mlv reasonable that fair charges for their use should be made. 


RESOURCES ADMINISTERED BY THE BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


Keference has been made to the magnitude and diversity of the natural resources 
administered by the Bureau. Roughly 10 percent of the total land area of the 
States, and 80 percent of the land area of Alaska, are included in the Bureau’s 
responsibility. In addition, it performs certain other functions, particularly 
nineral leasing and patenting, on large additional areas under surface manage- 
ment of other Federal agencies or private owners, 

The total area administered by the Bureau, including certain reserved or 
vithdrawn lands, is about 190 million acres in the States. Of this total, 160 
nillion acres within grazing districts and 16.5 million acres outside are used for 
grazing by domestic livestock. It has been estimated that more than 6 percent 
of all beef cattle in the United States, and more than 23 percent of all sheep, graze 
at some season of the vear on Bureau of Land Management lands. While these 

asses of livestock thus find onlv a small percent of their total feed supply, 
evertheless the public lands are often a critical part of the total annual livestock 
peration. Much of the public-domain range is seasonal in character; without 

s use livestock production on a year-round basis would be seriously handicapped. 

\pproximately 5 percent of the total national production of petroleum and its 
rroducts come from the publie lands. The trend in this production has been 
pward, and more than 50 million acres of undeveloped public domain is now 
inder lease for oil and gas. While the future production is unknown, it will be 
relatively much larger than in the past. Nearly all of the Nation’s potash supply 
omes from public domain. Significant amounts of other minerals are produced 

the public domain, and the possibilities for the future are much greater. 

Of the national supply of commercial timber, including stands in Alaska, 
{8 percent is owned by the Federal Government, and of this, the Bureau in turn 

responsible for 29 percent. Not counting Alaska, the figures are 40 percent 

id 12.5 percent. The annual production, or cut, from the forested lands under 
he jurisdiction of the Bureau is, as yet, only about half of the sustained-yield 
apacity of the lands in the States, and is negligible for Alaska. 

The lands administered by the Bureau have important watershed values. A 
irge part of these lands was naturally eroding when white man first entered those 
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areas. Through decades of unregulated use, and hence often of overuse, the 
plant cover on western lands has been depleted, with consequent increased 
erosion. A major program of watershed improvement and soil-erosion contro} 
has been begun by the Bureau, but needs to be expanded greatly. 

The resources under the administration of the Bureau could be described at 
greater length and in more detail, but the essential point is that the resources 
are large in magnitude, however measured, and diverse in character. The 
resources can be briefly grouped as follows: 

1. Surface resources, which fall into two groups (a) replenishable products 
of the land, such as timber or forage; (b) the land itself, for residence or other 
site purposes. 

2. Subsurface resources, including primarily such minerals as oil and gas. 
potash, phosphates, etc. 

There has been a steady and continuing increased demand for the use of all of 
these resources by individuals who seek to acquire a few acres on which to build 
a cabin or home, and by major companies in the various fields of mineral produc- 
tion in their efforts to seek sources of supply. 

During the year just ended, over 100,000 inquiries were received from individ- 
uals primarily interested in small tract applications. Supplying the information 
requested is in itself a tremendous task. In fiscal year 1952, some action was 
required on almost 20,000 requests to acquire surface resources, and over 75,000 
on leases of mineralized areas. 

The intense interest, especially in oil and gas leases, can best be illustrated by 
the overwhelming volume of applications filed during a 60-day period on a single 
area in New Mexico. During this short period, almost 29,000 applications were 
received, a volume greater than the total mineral applications filed in any single 
previous year. 

The total number of new applications for use of public domain, other than for 
grazing, has increased from roughly 10,000 annually during 1940—45, to 50,000 in 
the last fiscal year. This fivefold increase has been to some extent shared by all 
types of applications. While there has been a particularly notable increase in 
applications for oil and gas and small tract leases, there has been also a consider- 
able increase in applications for homesteads, desert-land entries, public sales of 
isolated tracts, and other types of uses or dispositions of the public land. While 
this fivefold inerease in total applications was occurring, the staff of the Bureau 
engaged in this type of work has not increased. In spite of this greater output 
per worker due to decentralization and simplified methods of operation, the back- 
log of applications increased last year because of greater public demand for 
multiple use of these areas. Such increased use has resulted in greater revenues. 

The natural resources on the public lands, used as they are by private business 
form the base for a large contribution to national income. Combined with private 
capital, labor, and management, these publicly owned resources are estimated to 
contribute $10 billion to the total national income. For instance, the Federal 
Government gets a royalty of one-eighth the value of the oil at the well. When 
transported to markets, refined and processed in various ways and used for many 
purposes, this oil of relatively modest value at the well is the source of a larg 
contribution to national income. 

The Bureau has an outstanding record of revenue collection. Total revenues 
have increased from a level of $10 to $15 million annually during the war, to over 
$64 million in fiseal 1952, as the budget shows. Total revenues have doubled 
each 5 years for the past 15 years. In all the years of its existence, the Bureau 
and its predecessor agencies have collected over $1 billion in revenues, of which 
50 percent have come since 1920. The Bureau has in this century collected more 
revenue than its appropriations, and in recent years has collected about five times 
as much, 

During the fiscal year 1947, our appropriations were approximately $5 million, 
and the receipts of $21 million exceeded them by $16 million. During intervening 
years, the Congress has increased these appropriations so that in fiscal year 1953, 
the Bureau received a total of $13.7 million, but receipts have shown an eve! 
greater increase. During the current fiscal year our receipts are expected to 
reach $70 million, or $56.2 million in excess of our appropriations. For fiscal 
vear 1954, it is expected that the receipts will be $60 million greater than th 
appropriation requested. 

tecent studies by the Bureau clearly indicate that revenues will continue to 
increase. While it is impossible to predict future events with accuracy, there is 
good reason to believe that the Bureau may collect as much as $100 million an- 
nually within 5 years, and as much as $200 million annually within 10 years, 
assuming that appropriations adequate to carry full-seale programs are available 
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BUDGET REQUEST FOR 1954 


fhe budget request for 1954 has been formulated with the previously outlined 

factors and forces in mind. It was assumed that the Government has an obliga- 
to make available, to the maximum extent consistent with good conservation, 
the resources on the lands it owns. Those resources are needed and in demand. 

The 1954 budget requests include some increases, though not large in amount, 
as compared with former years. The Bureau is not unaware of the insistent 
jemand for reduced Federal expenditures and a balanced budget. Nevertheless, 

duced expenditures for the Bureau would be poor business, and would lead away 
from rather than toward a balanced budget. It ‘‘takes money to make money”’; 
nowhere is this more true than in the management of natural resources. If 
visely spent, and the Bureau pledges itself to wise and efficient use of funds, the 
amounts requested are fully justified in terms of their contribution to local, 
State, and national needs. 

\ brief review of the specific budget requests for 1954 will show their relation 
to the above objectives and to the total program of the Bureau. 

a) The first item is for lease and disposal of mineral resources. An increase 
if $132,000 is requested for this activity. As pointed out previously, the number 
of oil and gas and other mineral leasing applications has been increasing by leaps 
and bounds in recent years. Due to discoveries of oil in the Williston Basin of 
North Dakota, lease applications in that and adjoining States have increased 
enormously in the past 3 years, and there is good reason to believe that large 
numbers of applications will be filed in the months ahead. As a result, the 
Montana land office has fallen rather seriously in arrears. The increases re- 
quested for this activity will permit additional staff in this and other local land 
offices to put this work on a fully current basis. 

Another type of work under this activity is the examination and patenting of 
mining claims. The Bureau has been subjected to considerable criticism, much 
of it justified, because of the long delays involved in examination and patenting 
of mining claims. Moreover, in many instances mining claims must be examined 
and if invalid, proved to be such in order to clear the land for Government pro- 
grams, including timber sale, military withdrawals, and other activities. Part 
of the increase requested will go for this function and should enable the work to 
be brought more nearly current. None of the increases requested are for addi- 
tional personnel in the Washington office. 

b) The second major item is for land use and disposal, for which an increase of 
$699,000 is requested. This general activity involves three fields of work or sub- 
activities. The first is the adjudication of applications for land other than mineral 
applications. These include homesteads, desert land entries, small tracts, public 
sales, and a host of miscellaneous types of applications. The number of such ap- 
plications has been increasing and the land offices have not been able to keep as 
nearly current as they would like. Some additional staff for the land offices and 
three additional persons for the Washington office for this function are requested. 

The second field of work under this general activity is the classification of land. 
Most types of applications for land require field examination in order to determine 
the suitability of the land for the purpose sought. The total number of applica- 
tions requiring field examinations has increased several times in the past few years, 
while the staff available for this work has not increased. In spite of substantial 
economies in operation, it has been impossible to keep this work current. The 
result has been to clear the applications out of the land offices only to have them 
delayed while awaiting field examination. The increases requested will help 
greatly in clearing up the large volume of pending cases and in bringing this work 
to a more nearly current position. All of the increases sought for this purpose will 
be for field personnel who will operate out of local offices. In addition to the ex- 
amination of individual tracts, some classification is carried on for larger areas, 
including all public lands within particular watersheds. Much of this work is 
done in order to provide adequate information in connection with river basin and 
water development programs generally. In the past, very large sums of money 
have been spent for dams and other water developments, with little or no attention 
paid to conditions on the watersheds. Modest sums are requested to make studies 
in certain areas, particularly on the watershed of the Arkansas and adjoining 
rivers, for the Rogue River Basin in Oregon, and in the Colorado River Basin. 

The third field of work under this general activity, and the one for which the 
argest increase is requested, is for records management Phe land records in the 
Bureau of Land Management are the basic land title reeords for two-thirds of the 
private property in the United States. The present records system was devised 
about 150 years ago. It was based entirely upon handwritten reeords and upon 
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the assumption that all land would pass from Federal to private ownership. \, 
consideration was given to the withdrawal and reservation of land or to the reser- 
vation of mineral and other interests less than full title or to the leaking of land 0; 
to the reacquisition of land by the Federal Government. Although the syste: 
has been modified somewhat during 150 years, it includes no modern method 
records reproduction, and it is still seriously unsuited to the demands of ¢| 
present. Moreover, the records themselves ‘are physically disintegrating to a; 
alarming degree on many instances. Errors as to public domain have inevitab|) 
crept into the records over the decades. Much more seriously, the records con- 
tain no information as to the lands acquired by the Federal Government, even 
though the Bureau has responsibility for mineral leasing and some other activities 
on acquired lands. 

Following studies by other Government agencies and a firm of management 
engineers, it is proposed to construct an entirely new system of basic land records 
These new records would be constructed primarily from basic land title records, 
such as patents, and should contain practically no errors. In addition, they 
would permit rapid and ready reproduction for private of public purposes. The 
system would be flexible enough that all information regarding acquired lands 
would ultimately be placed upon them. A new records system of this sort will 
aid the Bureau enormously in the conduct of its business. Even more important, 
this new records system will greatly assist private individuals seeking to use the 
public lands. The sum of $400,000 is requested for this purpose. It is anticipated 
that this project will cost between $1% and $2 million for the 11 Western States. 
and amounts to continue it will be sought in succeeding years. If the new system 
is as useful as we anticipate it will be, and if the Congress wants to establish a 
single system of records for all Federal landholdings, the new records system should 
be extended ultimately to the remainder of the States, at.an ultimate cost of 
perhaps $4 million. 

(c) Another major activity is the forestry program in the Bureau. This in 
turn is divided into forestry on the O. and C. lands in western Oregon and forestry 
on public domain in the States and in Alaska. 

For the forestry program on the O. and C. lands an increase of $192,300 is 
requested, all of which is for additional costs of fire protection contracts with the 
State of Oregon and the Forest Service. The forestry program on the O. and C. 
lands is an extremely important activity of the Bureau. However, due in part 
to relatively large increases in appropriations in the current fiscal year no increases 
for operating have been sought for 1954. The Bureau has an important and 
difficult timber salvage program under way. The magnitude of this problem 
appears to be much greater than it seemed to be some months ago because the 
damage from bark beetles has increased greatly. The storms occurring in January 
1953 also caused wide damage, the full extent of which has not been realized as yet. 
However, the funds requested will permit pushing this program forward actively, 
and no operating increases are sought at this time. 

The forestry activities on public domain lands in the States and in Alaska are 
divided into management and protection activities. Increases are sought in 
1954 for both activities. The increases for management are to permit sales of 
larger volumes of timber, to provide better protection against trespass, and to 
make necessary timber inventories precedent to further increases in timber sales 
in later years. Since the receipts from this activity have averaged about $3 for 
each dollar expended, and since this proportion will extend to the increases 
requested, it appears to be good business to step up the scale of activity in this 
function. 

Fire protection costs have risen both in the United States and in Alaska. 
Most of the forest land on public domain in the States is protected by State 
organizations under contract, with considerable additional acreages protected by 
the Forest Service on a repay basis. Fire protection costs have risen to these 
agencies and their costs must be borne proportionately by the Bureau. The fire 
hazard in Alaska has been increasing greatly in recent years because of the great 
increase in population and the extension of roads into new territories. The 
standard of fire control for the accessible areas in Alaska is now reasonably good 
but is highly inadequate in the more remote and less accessible areas. 

(d) A major increase has been requested for the soil and moisture conservation 
program. Substantial acreages of the public domain have been and are eroding 
seriously. Good administration has helped greatly to prevent further deteriora 
tion and to allow natural recuperative forces to operate. However, in many areas 
conditions have developed to the point where specific direct erosion contro! 
measures are needed. The Bureau has had a competent and successful progran 
under way, but the scale of activities has been much too low to deal effectivels 
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the problem. The increase sought will go entirely into programs in the 

| and largely into actual projects on the land itself. The Bureau has been 

ing actively in cooperation with certain soil conservation districts in formu- 

ating comprehensive conservation and development programs for all lands within 

districts. Much of the increase sought will go into an accelerated program 
hin these districts. 

\n increase of $100,000 is requested for fire suppression in 1954. As a matter 
f fact, in the past appropriations for fire suppression have generally been aug- 

nted by supplemental appropriations to meet the actual costs of fire fighting. 

is impossible to predict in advance the seriousness of the fire-fighting problem 

any particular year since this depends so muéh on climatie conditions in that 
ear. With the requested increase, it is anticipated that supplemental appropria- 

ms will not be needed in average vears or vears with less than average fire 

suppression problems. However, in the event of a severe fire vear, supplemental 
appropriations would still be necessary. 

For some additional activities, relatively small increases are requested for 1954, 
nd.for others no increases are requested. Where such increases are requested, 
heir purpose is to bring the activity in question into balance with the scale of the 
program in other activities for which increases have been requested. For in- 
-tance, small increases in general administrative costs will be necessary with the 

added volume of business and with the program contemplated by the total 1954 
request, 

Mr. Jensen. I wish to add something else before you go on. Con- 
vressman Hamer Budge is necessarily absent from the committee 
today. As you know, | had delegated the chairmanship of this sub- 
committee on the Bureau of Land Management to Congressman 
Hamer Budge of Idaho. I did that because he is from one of the 
reclamation States and because of his great interest in reclamation. 
\lso he is a member, and has been a member since he has been in 
Congress, of the Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, which deals 
primarily with matters pertaining to the development of the 17 
Western States. Also, because of the fact he is a very able, con- 
scientious Member of Congress and member of this committee, I felt 
: Y . . 1 * . . o . . , at : 
it entirely proper that Mr. Budge should take that responsibility on 
his shoulders. I felt he was competent to handle the Bureau of Land 
\lanagement hearings, and he was very glad to do it and appreciative 
of the opportunity. He will be back to the committee just as soon 
as he possibly can to carry on the hearings. 

Thank vou. You may zo ahead. 


USE OF PUBLIC DOMAIN BY PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


Mr. CLawson. Well, as an introductory statement, | would like 
to point out that the Bureau of Land Management is responsible for 
the administration of a large area of publicly owned land that is 
highly valuable and is in strong demand and active demand in the 
West. 

This country of ours is a great and rich Nation, and it has been 
built up, in my view, primarily from two reasons. One is the great 
natural resources we have had, but even more important than that 
has been the private-enterprise system, the freedom of our people, 
the initiative of our people, and the initiative of our people to use 
those resources, which has been true for the Nation as a whole. It 
has been true of the publicly owned resources. 

The federally-owned resources are used exclusively by private 
individuals and private businesses for productive purposes. The 
only exception to that is the use that the Government makes of its 
own land for military training and the like. But the timber, the 
grass, and the mineral resources and the like are all used by private 
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enterprise, and it has been the combination of large-scale valuable 
resources and private enterprise with its initiative and its energy and 
its capital that has brought these resources into use and added to the 
Nation’s wealth. 

The Federal Government undoubtedly has many functions to per- 
form in this whole natural-resources field, and some of those are 
somewhat debatable, but when it comes to the management of the 
lands which it itself owns and which it retains title to, 1t seems to me 
fairly obvious that the Federal Government has an inescapable 
responsibility to make those resources available to private business 
as free and simple as it can. 

We have sometimes said that our responsibility broadly viewed i 
first to conserve these resources, prevent their waste, and try to daa 
resources for future generations, particularly the renewable resources 
the timber and the grass—and in the case of the mineral resources, to 
prevent unnecessary waste or prevent waste in their exploitation. 
gut close upon that, the full objective is to make those resources 
available to private individuals and private business for their use, to 
facilitate their use, to aid them in every possible way in getting the 
use of these resources. 

You mentioned earlier some of the things we have done in the last 5 
years in the Bureau, and I would like to say briefly, that most of our 
efforts have been directed toward aiding the individual citizen in 
getting the use of the public lands quickly and easily and without 
delay and without unnecessary burden on his part. 

The third objective in a broad sense is to collect from these resources, 
new revenues from their use and exploration, because at best these 


resources are limited in ae and only some individuals can get to 
use them. It seems only fair that those individuals who use these 
publicly owned resources should pay for them a reasonable amount. 


DESCRIPTION OF RESOURCES ADMINISTERED BY BUREAU 


Now, I do not want to go into detail with this committee as to the 
resources Which we administer, because I know vou are quite familiar 
with them. In brief, we administer roughly 10 percent of the total 
land area of the United States. It is the driest, most barren part of 
the United States, or else it would not be under our jurisdiction. 
The processes by which land went into private ownership and_ the 
process by which lands were reserved for other Federal agencies and 
other Federal programs, in general, took the better lands—the better 
watered lands and the more fertile lands and the like. So, in general, 
it is the drier and less productive lands that we have. 

That is a very large area of land, and it does produce a great deal. 
It produces a lot of grass. We have estimé ited that 6 percent of all 
the beef cattle of the United States and 23 percent of the sheep graze 
on the lands we administer at some time during the year. Relatively 
few of them find their total feed on the lands we administer, because 
by and large our lands are seasonally used. They may be used only 
for a month or 6 weeks. Nevertheless as part of a winter operation, 
the use that can be made in one season may be the key to the total 
operation for the entire year. You cannot graze more than a certain 
number of sheep in a certain season, and then that situation is limited 
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to the number you can graze on a year-round basis. So the grazing 
lands we administer are vital from the viewpoint of livestock produc- 
tion in the United States. 

Approximately 5 percent of the total national production of petro- 
leum comes off the public lands, and the trend in that production has 
been upward in recent years. We believe it will continue to go up- 
ward in the years and decades ahead. It is reasonable to forecast 
that the petroleum production from the public lands will not only 
increase in total but by a larger share of the total than has been true 
in the past. The acreage has increased very greatly in recent years, 
and some other minerals are found on the public domain. For in- 
stance, almost 100 percent of the Nation’s potash supply is on public 
lands, and approximately 6 percent of all the phosphate reserves are 
on public lands; although so far the great bulk of production is on 
private lands, the reserves are on public lands to a very large extent. 

Of the total national timber supply for commercial timber uses, 
something in the neighborhood of 5 or 6 percent is on public lands 
or under our jurisdiction. There are very substantial amounts of 
resources under our jurisdiction. 


EXTENT OF INTEREST IN PUBLIC LANDS 


Now, as I said a moment ago, the interest in these public lands has 
been increasing. You can measure that in all sorts of ways. The 
number of actual applications has increased. The number of — 
tions 5 years ago or 5 to 10 years ago was roughly 10,000 a yea 
Last year it was 50,000 on a comparable basis. In other words, lias re 
has been a fivefold increase in the number of applications received. 
The number of inquiries we get—not actual applications but inqtiiries 
of interest—has increased even more than that. We have a tremend- 
ous volume of correspondence from people interested in the public 
lands. Now, much of that interest is somewhat idle and does not 
mature into anything, but it is indicative of the general demand for 
the public lands and the interest in them. 


REVENUES 


We in the Bureau have always placed a great deal of emphasis upon 
the revenue aspect of our operation. The revenue from the public 
lands we administered last fiscal year was $64.5 million. It is not 
very many years ago that that was around $10 million. That revenue 
has doubled each 5 years for the past three 5-year periods. Now, in 
part that has been due to higher prices and everything has been on a 
rising scale, but in large part it has been due to greater volume 
larger volume of oil and gas produced, larger volume of other minerals, 
larger volume of land under lease for oil and gas development, larger 
volume of timber sold, and even larger acreage under lease for grazing. 
The volume has increased and the price has increased; so we have had 
a doubling of the revenue every 5 years. And such studies as we have 
been able to make indicate that there is every reason to believe the 
revenues will double in the next 5 years. They might increase more 
than that. 
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APPROPRIATIONS 


The appropriations for the Bureau have increased, and this com- 
mittee has helped us in getting larger appropriations. They have 
increased substantially, but the ratio between the revenue and ap- 
propriation has also increased in recent years. We have been getting 
five times the revenue that we hav e had in appropriations. There 
has been no time in the last 50 years when the Bureau or its predeces- 
sors have not returned more revenue than they have expended. The 
ratio for many years had been around 2 or 3 to 1, but, as I say, it has 
been running 5 to 1. I am frank to say to the committee it is our 
expectation that the years ahead are going to see the need for increased 
appropriations to the Bureau, but those increased appropriations will 
be far more than offset in terms of increased revenue. I think we 
can increase the revenue of the Bureau over the next several years 
very materially, but in part that is going to call for increased ap- 
propriations in order to do it. 

I should like to say parenthetically that the revenue we get from 
these resources is in many respects minor or incidental compared to 
their importance to the Nation. For instance, we collect on oil pro- 
duction a one-eighth royalty measured at the well. Now, by the 
time you take that oil and transport it to a refinery and it is refined 
and distributed through the channels of trade to the consumers, thi 
total value of the production is many, many times the royalty that is 
collected. Likewise with the timber that we sell in the woods. By 
the time it is harvested and taken to the mill and processed into a 
variety of products and transported to the consumer and used, it is 
worth many, many times as much. And again, it is private capital, 
private initiative, and private energy that is responsible for the 
transformation, but the resources are highly important, too. 


BUDGET INCREASES FOR 1954 


Well, now, the budget request for 1954 contains some increases 
And I am perfectly aware of the fact that this is a period in which 
there is a great deal of intensified scrutiny into the whole Federal 
budget. The feeling toward a balanced budget is not only confined 
to Members of Congress or the administration, but there is a national! 
feeling that I am perfectly aware of. But at the same time, it seems 
to us that the increases we are requesting are in the direction of a 
balanced budget. We cannot balance the national budget through 
the revenues from the Federal lands, but if we can increase the appro- 
priations and as a result of that bring in $5 or more for every dolla 
we have appropriated, it seems to us we have moved in the right 
direction. 

Now, much of the resources we administer are in relatively bad 
shape. As the committee knows, many of our lands were overgraze«| 
and otherwise improperly used prior to the passage of the Taylo: 
Grazing Act, when they were brought under definite supervision. W: 
are faced with the necessity of rehabilitating a lot of resources that ar 
in pretty rundown condition. I think in recent years we have mad: 
substantial progress in the beginning of a rehabilitation program. But 


it is only the beginning. It is only ona very small scale. We recog- 


nize that. 
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‘The increases that are in here for 1954 are of two main types. One 
s for the revenue-producing activities and related activities that go 
along with it, and the second is rehabilitation of depleted resources. 

It seems to me that as a Federal agency we ought to be interested 

our revenue and the business that comes out of it, but they are 
only secondary to the conservation of those resources and the things 
necessary to make this Nation strong. I think it would be a very bad 
national policy to try and get the maximum immediate revenue out 
of these resources and think nothing of the future. I think we have 
to leave these resources in very much more productive condition for 
10, 20, 30, or 40 years into the future than we find them today. That 
is so because, as I said, they are already in a depleted condition, and 
| think we have to be in the position of a good landlord in improving 
his property. 

That is going to call for some money, and there is 00 way of escaping 
the fact. You cannot bring about a major rehabilitation of some of 
these resources out of thin air. It is going to take some money. And 
yet that money and the necessary administrative money still are a 
small proportion of the total revenue that we collect. 

As I said, the increases we have asked for mostly fall into those two 
categories of increases in revenue-producing activities or increases in 
the conservation program. 

We have asked for some additional funds for the lease and disposal 
of mineral resources. ‘That is one of the activities where the demand 
has increased enormously in recent years. It is also one of the activ- 
ities that produce a great amount of revenue. Almost three-quarters 
of all the revenue we collect comes from the Mineral Leasing Act. 
At the present time, we are losing a substantial amount of revenue 
because we cannot act promptly on the applications before us. 

I want to say we have done everything we know how to improve 
our efficiency in that field of work so we can act as promptly as 
possible with the staff we have, and we believe we can show you 
where we have increased the output by 5 times in the last 7 or 8 
vears—largely in the last 5 years but somewhat before that. 

In one land office—the Billings, Mont., land office—which you 
visited last summer, Mr. Chairman, the work increased 9 times within 
| 12-month calendar vear. No increase in efficiency can meet any 
such tremendous increase in work as that. So we are asking for some 
increase in that item in order to handle the work more promptly and 
to bring in revenue more promptly and to aid private business 1n- the 
deve lopme nt of these resources. 

We are asking some increases In connection with the land use and 
disposal function, where again, although it does not bring in the 
same amount of money, it does bring in considerable funds. In that 
connection, we are asking for some funds to rehabilitate our land 
records. And that is a special matter into which you may want to go. 

We are asking for some additional funds for forestry protection, 
partly for better fire protection and partly for larger timber sales and 
better timber management. 

One of our larger increases is in the soil and moisture conservation 
program, where the objective is to increase the activity and rehabilitate 
the resources that have already been depleted over the vears. 

Now, I have in a general way covered what is contained in my 
general statement and, as I see it, have given you some of the high- 
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lights of the Bureau. Perhaps it would be much more useful if ] 
would answer questions than if I would continue to talk further from 
this statement. I would be happy, of course, to answer any questions 
about the statement. 


CHARGES FOR Ort AND Gas LEASES 


Mr. JensEN. I think that is a very fine statement. 

Before we go into the general questioning, | would like to ask a few 
questions pertaining to revenues, 

What is the average charge per acre now for mineral leases? 

Mr. Crawson. Well, in the first place, under the Mineral Leasing 
Act, we have different minerals which are open for lease. The chief 
ones are oil and gas; so I will confine my comments to them. The 
present charge is 50 cents an acre for the first year of the 5-year lease, 
no rental the second and third years, and 25 cents an acre the fourth 
and fifth years. The original lessee has the option of renewal for 
another 5 years on that basis. He can drill or do anything at his own 
option, and that is a 50-cent-an-acre rental straight through. 

Mr. Jensen. Will you explain why you have a drop in the lease 
charged for the sixth, seventh, and eighth years? 

Mr. Crawson. No, sir. I beg your pardon. The 6th, 7th, 8th, 
9th, and 10th years it is 50 cents an acre. It is the second and third 
years which are free. It is 50 cents the first year, zero the second year 
and zero the third year 

Mr. JENSEN. Why is that? 

Mr. Ciawson. That is as a result of a specific act of Congress. 

Mr. JensEN. So you have no rental charge in the second and third 
years? 

Mr. Ciawson. No, sir; not for the second and third years. 

Mr. Jensen. Will you tell us why? 

Mr. Ciawson. That is as a result of a specific act of Congress 
which prohibits the Secretary from charging any rental the second 
and third years. The fixing of the rental is discretionary with the 
Secretary of the Interior except for an act which was passed sometime 
during the depression years which prohibited the charge of any rental 
the second and third years. We have sought to have that repealed 
so that a rental could be charged in the second and third years. A 
bill to that effect passed the House in the last session, but it did not 
receive any consideration in the Senate, or at least it was not reported 
out of committee. So there are no rentals under the law which could 
be charged for the second and third years. But the rentals in the 
other years are discretionary. 

Mr. Jensen. What I am trying to find out is just why should not 
a charge be made for the second and third years. What is the purpose 
of that? 

Mr. CLawson. Well, this took place before I came, and | have not 
gone back and read the hearings, but it is my understanding that the 
justification was in terms of giving to the lessees during the depression 
period a relief in various forms of charges, and the theory was that it 
would facilitate exploration of these lands for oil and gas production 
if the rentals were reduced. Now, our position and the De :partment’s 
position is that we have been asking for a bill which would eliminate 
that and permit us to charge during the second and third years. 
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Mr. Jensen. Of course, your crude oil has not risen in price 
nparable to other commodities. Is that one of the reasons why 
ou are not charging any more than you did years ago? 

Mr. Cuawson. The price of crude oil has gone up since the war 
and was up during the war, during a period when rentals have stayed 
lown. ‘The present rentals were established in 1940, and they were 

stablished by reducing the rental that was pre ‘viously in effect, and 
the present rental has stood since 1940 without change. It is my 

ecling that that rental is very much below what is being paid for 
rivate land and being paid for State land, and it is also my feeling 
that ‘that low rental does. not encourage oil drilling but, rather, 
ncourages speculation 

Mr. Jensen. Do you propose to recommend to the Secretary of 

ie Interior and to the Congress that these lease rentals be increased? 

Mr. CLhawson. Yes; I do. We have already recommended to the 
Congress in the last session that we be given the authority to establish 
rentals in the second and third years, which we are now prohibited 
from doing. Of course, I do not want to commit the Secretary, but 
| am perfectly ready to recommend to him that the rentals be ine reased 
in some fashion for the whole of the first 5-year period. If the present 
law stands, you would still have nothing for the 2d and 3d years, but it 
could be set at a higher rate for the Ist year and for the 4th and 5th 
vears and for the 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th years. 

Mr. Jensen. Well, while everything else has gone up in value and 
has for many, many years, it appears tome and I think to most every- 
one that has anything to do with the Government that the things the 
Government has to dispose of or to lease should also go up commen- 
surate with the rise in commodity ‘prices. Now, here we are spending 
many, many times what we spent just a few years ago for the running 
of the Government’s business, while at the same time we have not 
even come close to keeping pace with what the Government should 
charge for the things the Government has such as land leases and min- 
eral leases of every nature. I think it is time to take a good and sharp 
look at bn 

Mr. CLawson. Here are the charges. I do not know whether you 
want - oat that in the record, but that indicates the rentals for the 
d-year total period. As I said, they were decreased in 1940 to the 
present amount, and at that time the rentals for the 5 years were 
approximately $1 and the price of oil at the well was app Sey 
$1. Today the price of oil at the well is approximately $2.50 a barrel, 
and rentals are still $1 for the 5- year period, 

Mr. Jensen. It does not make sense to me. 

Mr. Ctawson. Yes. In order to complete the picture of the 
revenue we get from the Mineral Leasing Act, considerably more than 
half of it is from producing oil and gas wells, in which case, with some 
exceptions, the royalty is one eighth of the production, so that your 
share of the quantity remains the same and, if the quantity produced 
increases, you share fully in the rise in prices. That is, I should 
say, in connection with the producing wells, a commercial arrange- 
ment. That is a very common arrangement in the industry. If you 
vo out and lease land from a private owner, you pay a one eighth 
rovalty if any oil is discovered. So | think in the producing leases 
the Government is getting essentially the same as a private owner 
would get, but on these nonproducing leases the amount of money 
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that is received has increased enormously in spite of the constant 
rental because the acreage has increased so greatly. 

A few vears ago the rental on nonproduci ing acreage was $1 million 
or less a year, but in the last fiscal year it was $14 million. So that is 
a very nubetantial item. If the rentals were raised, it is entirely pos- 
sible that less acreage would be leased, but I do not think it seg 
begin to compensate for the difference in rental. That is, I think, i 
you doubled the rental, you would not lease the same acreage by a 
good deal. As a matter of fact, it might be possible to reduce the 
acreage under lease without necessarily reduci ‘ing the production in the 
future at all. We have been very much troubled—I do not know if 
you want to go into this—by the fact that a lot of people have applied 
for leases on the most speculative basis under the promotional pro- 
gram, and we could not believe they were seriously interested in oil 
development, but if you just get a lease, they feel the oil companies 
will beat a path to your door ‘and give you a very nice arrangement 
whereby you will make a lot of money and you will not have to put 
up any capital. I think they are misguided and beguiled, because 
very little actual exploration is likely to ‘result from that kind of lease. 
And yet we are swamped with the applications we receive. The 
leasing of noncompetitive wildcat land is, at best, a speculative 
business. If it was not speculative, of course, evervone would be 
richer from them. But still it should be at a reasonable rental. 


DRILLING REQUIREMENT 


Mr. Jensen. Do you not have a clause in the lease to the effect 
that they must start drilling at a certain time after that lease has been 
signed by the two parties? 

Mr. Cirawson. There is no drilling requirement of any kind. 

Mr. Jensen. Do you not think it would be well to have such a 
provision in your mineral-lease contracts? 

Mr. Criawson. I am sure such a thing would be contrary to the 
intent of the present act. And I am not sure we even have the 
authority to impose it. JI am sure it would be resisted by the industry 
very actively. We have thought of different devices—and this is 
much more speculative for sometime in the future—but I think 
there is ample authority in the act by which we could establish a 
moderately high rental. I do not propose to define that, but a 
moderately high rental would be most helpful and then provide, as 
drilling took place, a substantial part of that rental would be rebated 
to the person who drilled. So you can provide a financial incentive 
to drilling. You would not impose a hard and fast requirement that 
he drill, but you would make it relatively expensive to own acreage 
without drilling. And yet, if he did choose to drill, it would help him 
financially and increase the desire to see the area explored and 
developed. And if they did drill and were successful, you would get 
your share in terms of production and royalties. That is something, 
however, that I think needs a great deal more study before we are 
prepared to make a definite recommendation regarding it, but it 
appeals to me very much. 

Mr. Jensen. I can see possibilities in that kind of a setup. 
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TimBeR REVENUES 


Since we are on revenues, does the price of the logs sold by the 
Bureau of Land Management compare favorably with the price of 
logs sold by private owners? 

\Ir. CLawson. Yes. I think it not only compares favorably but I 
think it is entirely possible that it is higher than by private owners, 
because in some instances, at least, some private owners, particularly 
if they are small owners, may be unaware of what they can get. As 
you know very well, the price of finished lumber and the price of stump- 
age have increased very rapidly in recent years. Take, for instance, 
the O. and C. area. Prior to the war our stumpage sold for roughly $2 
a thousand, and during most of the war it was held down by the price 
ceilings, but stumpage prices have risen since the war until they now 
are in excess of $25 a thousand. And even that comparison underesti- 
mates the amount of the increase, because the $25 includes a lot of 
low-class logs which you could not have sold at all at any price in the 
earlier period. 

In that period of rapidly rising prices, sometimes private owners, 
small owners in particular, were unaware of how rapidly the market 
had advanced. So I would say we are getting fully the value of the 
logs we sell. 

Access Roaps 


Mr. Jensen. In that connection, have the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment and the private logging concerns in the O. and C. land area come 


to any agreement as to how this money that is appropriated for access 
roads is to be used in the future? 

Mr. Ctawson. Yes. I think we have made very substantial prog- 
ress in that, both for the access roads built under appropriations and 
for the access roads built by private operators, to serve both their own 
lands and the O. and C. lands. 

The access-road program really has three parts. One is the building 
of roads out of appropriated funds. That is one of the latter items in 
our budget, and we would be glad to go into it in detail. But you also 
vet private operators to build roads under an agreement in which the 
operator brings a road in to reach his own timber and bring out 
volumes of timber, but in so doing he opens up O. and C. areas and he 
agrees to allow the O. and C. timber to be transported over those roads 
by any purchaser of that timber, by either himself or anyone else. 
But if someone else purchases the timber, they pay to him a reasonable 
fee for the use of his road. 

The third way in which roads are built is in connection with timber 
sales. If we sell a man a piece of timber, he has to build a road from 
the nearest available road into the tract of timber, and in that case the 
building of the road is really a part of the price of the timber. The 
timber is worthless unless you can get a road into it, but the road 
having been built may have considerable value for future use for that 
tract. Or you have other tracts even beyond it or adjacent to it or the 
like. Roads are built under all three of those general arrangements. 
[ think our relationship with the industry has improved very con- 
siderably, particularly on the second of those, the cooperative- 
agreement approach. Since you were out with us last summer, we 
have signed another agreement, and we have still other agreements to 
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the point where we are ready to sign them and the companies are 
ready to sign them. So I think we are reaching a verv much better 
understanding with the industry on that part of our program. 

Mr. Jensen. Well, I am glad to hear that. That fight was ravine 
when we were on that trip. I got pretty sick of it. After I had 
listened to it day in and day out fer about a week, I finally came to the 
conclusion that the solution was to take the mone y away from you 
You had not had any kind of a controversy of that nature before thy 
Congress made this access-road money available, but since that time 
you had been at each other’s throats like barbarians. That is the 
only word [ could use that would explain that controversy as I saw it. 
It seemed as though you were fighting like some wild animals over 
little meat on a bone; we had thrown: vou a bone and it had a little 
meat on it, and you were all scrambling fer that little bit of meat. 

After listening to it for about a week and getting sick and disgusted 
with the whele thing, I finally came to the conclusion, as I told you out 
there in the middle of the forest, that the only way to stop this fight 
was just to take the money away from you and let you get along as 
you used to. 

I hope that we will not have to do that because I know if that money 
is properly used to build roads back into the forests the little logger 
can get some trees, even though he is not able to build a road. About 
the only way to get his logs out and to help the little fellow is to 
appropriate money for this purpose. You think that you are getting 
along and getting things worked out? 

Mr. Ciawson. Yes, sir, I do. For the record I would like to say 
that I think most of the controversy related not to the use of the ap- 
propriated funds, but rather, to roads built under this agreement or 
arrangement where there were private-operator funds, and it was in 
connection with the terms and conditions on the use of the road that 
would be imposed upon him that the controversy arose. 

Mr. Jensen. I know that after we appropriated this access-road 
money vou started having more troubles than you ever had before. 
So, it must have played a part in creating the controversy. 

Mr. Crawson. Well, possibly it did, but I think the most serious 
difficulty was not with the appropriated funds and the roads built 
under them, but with the other roads, and I still say, as I said a m‘nute 
ago, that there are very happy and better working arrangements 
between us and the industry. 

Mr. JENSEN. I am glad to hear it. 


RELATIONSHIP OF TIMBER REVENUES TO APPROPRIATION 


Mr. CLtawson. I would like to interject one other item here about 
this revenue now from forest products and timber. 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes. 

Mr. Crawson. The situation in regard to timber is almost exactly 
the reverse of the situation with regard to the Mineral Leasing Act. 
Under the Mineral Leasing Act we have had a high volume of activity 
and a low price, which, as I said a minute ago, has been steady since 
before the war. 
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Now, in the case of timber the price has been up tremendously. 

As I said a minute ago it is up from $2 to over $25. The volume 
of timber has gone up somewhat, but the volume that we are getting 
on the lands that we discussed is still roughly half of the sustained- 
yield capacity. 

[t is somewhat more than half for the O. and C. lands, and some- 
what less in the public-domain lands. 

In part the volume is low because of this lack of access roads, and 
in part the volume is low because of the fact that we have not had the 
manpower to process timber sales. When we come to this section 
for timber outside the O. and C. area we can show for each year in 
the last 5 years that we have had increased appropriations, that we 
have had increased sales. We are fast stepping up both to get the 
cut of timber up to the sustained yield and which will call for larger 
appropriations. 

That, I think, is one of the best possible illustrations of the fact 
that the receipts are in almost direct ratio to the amount of money 
spent. 

If you were to multiply the appropriations by 10 we would not be 
able to multiply the receipts by 10, at least, for a year or for 2 years, 
but if you add to the appropriations gradus ally ach year we can get 
the volume up and grow that much more timber. As you well know 
in those areas where you have matured forests you do not go in and 
erow more timber until you begin cutting that timber. 

Our forestry program is a primary illustration of where adding to 
the appropriations was necessary in order to reach full productive 
capacity on the land. 


Tora, ReEvENUES AND THEIR DistrIBUTION 


Mr. Jensen. Now I would like to have the tables on pages 4 and 5 
of the justifications inserted in the record at this point. 

Mr. Ctawson. We will be happy to do that. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Cash rece ipts cove red into the Treasury, 1951-54 


1954 esti- 


1951 actual | 1952 actual ‘ 
mate 


Sales, publie lands and materials $518, 979 $690, 491 $750, 000 $200, OOO 
Fees and commissions 374,112 828, 184 600, 000 650, 000 
Mineral Leasing Act 37,073, 008 | 43,680,379 | 45, 000, 000 47, 000, 000 
Other authorized acts (mineral) 1, 379, 999 , 385, 157 8, 000, 000 & 000, 000 
Grazing: 

sec. 3 1, 381, 975 , 657 1, 750, 000 1, 750, 000 

Sec. 15 301, 417 : 400, O00 400, OOO 
Sales, Indian lands 9, 302 75 1, 000 1, 000 
Right-of-way leases 59, 387 60, 000 60. 000 
O. and C, and Coos Bay timber sale 6, 717, 445 j 10, 500, 000 12. 500, 000 
Other timber sales 1, O60, 554 3) 95 3. 000, 000 3, 750, O00 
Miscellaneous receipts 206, 153 330, 750 250. 000 250, 000 


lotal 49, O82, 331 , O18, 38 70, 311, 000 75, 161, 000 
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stribution of receipls to States and counties, fiscal year 1952 (by State 


Bi °S j r rn 
— Mineral Paylor laylor 
lands and leases and grazing grazing 
permits leases districts 


timber 


State or Territory 


Alabama $2, O81. § $1, 857 
Alaska 5, 
Arkansas 1, 107 1, 4 
Arizona SOY. oi, . © a $10, 019 85. 509 
California 17, 710. ¢ = . 6 ol, 4, 647 3, 034, 071 
(Colorado 4,166.59 | 2, 255. 1E 13, 5: 11, 307 2 
Florida 1, 104 ; 
Idaho 5, 443. 72 04 3, 17, 996. 7 
Kansas 42 ‘ ‘ 
Louisiana 4%. 
Michigan 43 
Minnesota 39 
Mississippi 400 
Missouri 113.6 
Montana 2, 608. 35 734, . », 23% 11, 694. 
Nebraska JAB. 26 23, 3 
Nevada 733. 76 346, 612 . 42. 29, 473 
New Mexico , 124. 94 3, 043, ¢ ‘ 5, 58S 21, 220 
North Dakota 582. 5] 49, 
Oklahoma 108. 58 27, : 
Oregon 16, 979. 93 11, j 13, 183. 
South Dakota 187. 37 69, 6 é 
Utah 2, 616. 22 , 077, 121. 5 28, 859. 
Washington , 884. 26 ‘ 
Wisconsin 218.10 
W yoming 030. 56 | 5, 469, 342. 23 o2, 424. 23, 982. 41 
4 


68, 593.41 16, 391, 932. 3% 59, 5E ’ 172, 385. 18 


Includes $6,078,458.39 on account of O. and C. and Coos Bay lands 


MANAGEMENT OF LANDS AND RESOURCES 
Amounts available for obligation 


1952 actual 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate $10, 292, 605 $11, 000, 000 $12, 985. 
Available in prior year 22. 581 


Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 81, 780 64, 000 
teimbursements from other accounts 240, 151 192, 000 


Total available for obligation 10, 591, 955 11, 256, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings —95, 538 


Obligations incurred 10, 496, 417 11, 256, 000 


NotTe.—Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from copying fees (64 Stat. 
the proceeds of sale of personal property (40 U.S. C. 481 (¢ 
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Obligations by activities 


Description 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


Direct Obligations 
ited funds: 
ease and disposal of mineral resources 951 $618, 000 50, 000 
Land use and disposal : 376 “212. 000 000 


1 


lanagement of grazing lands , 508, 403 sf 000 . , OOO 
Forestry 2 752 000 2, 750, 000 
; stral survey 172 000 - , 000 
) nd moisture conservation r 799 , 454, 000 a , 000 
Squaw Butte Experiment Station 37, 783 38, 000 45, 000 
suppression S92 O00 290), OOO 
intenance of physical facilities 25, 000 25, 000 

ed control ; 685 1, 345, 000 ‘ 000 
General administration a 673 7 000 : 000 


l otal obligations from appropriated funds ; 186 y 000 2, 000 


ments from non-Federal sources 


ad use ind disposal 
neraladministratio1 
placement of personal property sold 


il obligations payable out of imbursements 
a }sources 


bligations 


e Out of Reimbu 


OOO 


OOO 


imary of Personal Services 


tal number of permanent positions 


ill-time equivale: ill other positions 
erage number 


salaries TY 

1 schedule gr 

ige salary 

ige gr vce 

» protective, 
Average salary 
Average grade 

Ungraded positions: Av 


Personal service opiigations 

Permanent positions 
Part-time and temporary positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week bast 
P 


vrnent 
iy er ‘ 





1953 estimate | 1954 es 
\r. 
wnat 1 


$6, 714, 300 $7, 75 more ¢ 


616, SOO \lr 


70, 800 \ 
59, 800 2 4) At 1 
36, 700 Se fy 5 
42, 900 94. GK and W 
1, 588, 144 , 893, 70 ry’ 
66, 256 1 24) The 
920, 500 1, O51. & stud 
430, 300 4 7 
448, 700 7) Pre 
9, 700 0, OO injorn 
why ¥ 
11, 004, 600 2, VW) 
"600 \ rental 
11. 000. 000 iniorn 
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LEASE AND DISPOSAL OF MINERALS RESOURCES 
ECONOMIC STUDY GROUP 


Mr. Jensen. Under “Lease and disposal of mineral resources,’ 
what is the cost of operating your economic study group, and explain 
more clearly why such function needs to continue? 

\ir. CLawson. Well, the costs are quite low. 

At the present time there are only three employees in that group, 
and we have no intention of increasing it. 

The function of that group has been to make just this sort of a 
study of revenues that we have been discussing. 

Previously we had no one to make such studies and assemble such 
information, and I think, frankly, this is perhaps one of the reasons 
\ wh we have not taken action in the past to attempt to increase these 

entals, and I feel that the group can be very important in giving us 
information and suggestions on which we could increase rentals with- 

it actually injuring industry. 

he JensEN. Who are the people in this group? 

\lr. Prerson. We have three people. One of them is named 
Roger Oscarson. One of his most recent jobs was as secretary of the 
Northwest Mining Association of Spokane, Wash. 

He has had a long record in practical mining work himself, and we 
brought him in as someone who was familiar with the industry, the 
mineral industry. 

The other man is William Vogelly, who is an economist by training. 
We brought him in from the Bureau of Mines to assist us in this work, 
and the third person is the secretary, whose name I do not know. 

Mr. Jensen. When was that group organized? 

Mr. Cuawson. Since the Ist of July. 

Mr. Jensen. Last? 

Mr. Cuawson. Yes; during the fiscal year, in October or November. 

Mr. Jensen. What have the ‘y been doing; have they made a report 
vet? 

Mr. Ctawson. They have been assembling for me a good deal of 
information on past revenues and on the possibilities of future revenues 
from the Mineral Leasing Act. As a matter of fact, the whole system 
of reporting on this leasing and the accounting for the revenue has 
never been designed to provide you with the information that I am 
sure any businessman would want. 

For instance, what is the ultimate acreage that might be under 
lease under this Mineral Leasing Act? The Geological Survey at 
one time estimated that somewhere between 10 million, 15 million, 
and 20 million acres might be potentially available for mineral, oil, 
and gas production. Now, we have 50 million acres under lease at 
the present time, which is 3 times what they anticipated might be 
available for that purpose. 

We have every reason to believe that the amount of that acreage 
will increase, 

As to how much of this acreage which is now under lease was 
formerly under lease and was dropped, in other words how much of 
this land is released, the records are just not set up to yield such infor- 
mation, and one of the things these men have been doing, in addition to 
assembling information such as there is, is to consider what sort of 
information we do need and how we can best get that from our records 
so that we can present this committee and others with a realistic 
analysis of the revenue possibilities of this land. 
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ECONOMISTS 


Mr. Jensen. I notice that you have 28 economists in the Bureau 
at a total salary of $178,487. Now, just what do all of these 28 
economists do? 

Mr. CLawson. Where do you get 28 economists? 

Mr. Jensen. This came right from your Department at our request 
they furnished that information to us. 

Mr. Ciawson. I think that most of them are listed in here under 
the heading “Land use and disposal.’’ In other words, many of our 
people who examine these lands for the question of allowance of 
desert land, land entries, and homestead entries and the like are listed 
as economists, and are actually field men who are engaged in field 
examination. I was a little surprised because I can think of about 
six men who might be considered economists here in Washington. 
[ think that would be the limit. That is why I was a little surprised as 
to vour figure of 28, because we certainly do not have a large staff of 
economists. We have these 2 men on minerals, and 3 or 4 men here 

Washington in our Land Section. 

Mr. Jensen. You know, Mr. Clawson, it has been the practice for 
many, Many years to give high sounding titles to a lot of people in 
the Government in order to justify high salaries. Now, it seems to me 
that there has been somebody in aren department lying awake 
nights trying to figure out some great, high sounding titles for em- 
ployees, and here, I am afraid, is an “example of that very thing. 
You yourself just admitted that you were surprised to know that 
there are 28 people in your Departmeat who have the title of econ- 
omist. 

The chances are that if those 28 people had the title which they 
should have in accordance with the job that they are doing they could 
not qualify for the salary they receive, and I tell you that it is our 
purpose to find out. 

We have now 75 people from private industry and from certified 
accounting organizations all over the country working in almost every 
department of the Government to ferret out these things that we 
think must be looked into in order to bring the Government down to a 
more businesslike basis. 

I am not _ going to say right now that economists are not earning 
their money, that they are not earning the salary that is provided for 
economists generally speaking, but I am going to ask you to look into 
this matter and see how many of these people that are designated as 
economists should receive the salary that they are receiving today 
under that title. Will you do that? 

Mr. CLtawson. Surely. 

Mr. Jensen. All right. I want you to make a report to this com- 
mittee on that, and we will determme whether it goes into the record 
or not. 

Mr. CLawson. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows: ) 

The 28 economists listed in the schedule of positions for the Bureau’s program 
1953 include 8 in Washington and 20 in the various field offices. Of the total 
iber, only two are engaged in what may be called economic investigation 01 

ce} In these two cases both involve work applied to the Bureau’s opera 
tions, and as a result it appears the Bureau may be in a position to reeommend 
ste ps | which will result in increased revenue to the Government. The remainder 
are engaged strictly in operational activities in the matter of handling la 
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tters, including the voluminous number of cases filed under the many land 


lia 


4 description of the eight positions located in Washington is as follows: 

One grade GS-14. The incumbent of this position is the Chief, Division of 

inds, who is responsible for the formulation, coordination, and execution of the 
ands program in the Bureau. 

The Division of Lands embraces two specific operational units: One handling 

d-classification matters, which include appraisals of land, inventories of physical 
resources to determine the highest use, the methods to be followed in taking 
action and review of these actions. The other involves the gathering and analysis 
ff statistical records and preparation of annual reports, including those required 
by law. on the work done by the Bureau. These reports embrace land-area figures, 
produ¢tion figures, involving use of resources, and estimates of income from 
resources On public lands. These units are each headed by a grade GS-13 land 
economist. 

One grade GS-12 land economist is employed in the Washington office whose 
duties relate entirely to the land-classification function. Specifically it involves 
review of appraisals made in the more difficult land-classification cases wherein 
there are conflicts, and the handling of appeals. 

One GS-12 land economist is employed to analyze operating programs of the 
bureau to maximize the returns to the Government for use of land and surface 
resources by individuals. This includes studies of fee structures, volume of appli- 
cations, effectiveness of programs, and effects of policies in practice on use of 
resources, 

One GS-11 commodity-industry (minerals) economist has similar duties with 
respect to mineral resources on public lands. 

One GS-12 land economist is responsible for setting the pattern and coordinat- 
ing the preparation of plans to carry on the specific programs of resource develop- 
ment in which the Bureau is engaged. 

One GS-11 land economist reviews land-classification cases which must come 
to the attention of the Director. 


FIELD POSITIONS 


None of the positions in the field are economists in the generally accepted 
definition of that term. Instead, the incumbents of these positions are fieldmen 
engaged in the development of land programs, in the actual field examination of 
cases, and classification of lands. They examine, classify, or appraise home- 
steads, small tracts, exchanges, and the other types of land actions the Bureau is 
concerned with. These men are all classified as agricultural economists, ranging 
from grade GS-9 to GS-12. They are the basis of the field force dealing with 
land actions and land cases. It so happens that the term ‘agricultural econ- 
omist”’ is applied to a specific series as designated by the Civil Service Commission. 


LAND USE AND DISPOSAL 
DISPOSITION OF PUBLIC DOMAIN 


Mr. Jensen. How much of the public domain was actually disposed 
of or sold during the years 1951, 1952, and 1953, and how much will 
be disposed of in 1954 with the staff increase that you request? 

Mr. Crawson. Well, the disposals take various forms. There are 
homesteads, desert-land entries, mineral applications and others, and 
they go through different steps. That is, you have applications made 
for them, and sometimes those applications are allowed, and some- 
times they are disallowed. For instance, if someone comes in and files 
on a homestead in an area that is, in our judgment, completely un- 
suitable for homesteading, and we feel that he would be doomed to 
failure in that area based upon the experience of other bureaus we 
would, not allow that entry, or, take another illustration which is 
much more common and realistic, a large number of people come in and 
file desert-land entries in a very arid area proposing to pump water 
from an underground source when it is available, and if we allowed all 
those entries then we would exhaust the supply, in that case we allow 
only as many entries as the available water supply will permit, and 
we disallow the others. 
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We have to deal with a number of States before they can get title 
We put up some land for sale at public sale and they bid it in. What 
they have to do is put up the remainder of that price. The reason 
for that little explanation is because of the fact that there is a con- 
siderable difference in status between the entries that are made and 
the applications and between the entries finally completed and 
between the patents that are issued. That is, after the entry is com- 
pleted and he completes that bid we must issue a patent, and there is 
unfortunately some delay in the issuance of the patent, in some cases 
by reason of the law, and in some cases by reason of our inability to 
operate more rapidly. 

[ have here a tabulation showing the number of applications by 
various types and the acreages involved in recent years. 

Mr. Jensen. We will insert the table into the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Land disposals 


ORIGINAL ENTRIES AND SELECTIONS 


1951 
Type of case ° . Perens — a ie) Pree 


Acres 


Homestead 59, 070 56, 209 
Desert land 5 29, 255 , 687 
Mineral , 377 
State selections 12, 388 33 387 
Other 1 2, 240 : 5, 114 


ipplications 25 10, 200 


Total 735 3,15 774 


1 ENTRIES 


Homestead ‘ 357 41, 965 
Desert land ‘ ; 6, 579 
Public sales 37 88, 482 
Mineral entries 22, 217 
Miscellaneous cash. ; 4 5, 673 
Other 


? 


2, 181 164,918 | 
PATENTS ISSUED 


| 

Homestead 417 44,725 
Publie sal 565 74, 540 
Mineral entries 48 5, 162 
Exchanges 1, 157 8, 941 
Indian 561 1, 367 
Miscellaneous cash 215, 286 
Other 2a, 


373, 625 3, 069 


GRANTS TO STATES 


s confirmed 
MINERALS AND FISSIONABLE MATERIALS RESERVED TO UNITED STATE 
1952 


344, ISS 
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Mr. Ciawson. In recent years we have disposed of in general, 
300,000 to 500,000 acres a year under various acts, but that is varied 
somewhat from year to year and it is very difficult to forecast exactly 
what it will be in the year ahead. 

Mr. Jensen. Off the record. 

Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Ctawson. Let me say, Mr. Chairman, that in the Bureau of 

Land Management we follow a policy of selective disposal of public 
mH We administer approximately 185 million acres of land in 
the States, plus, of course, a large acreage of land in Alaska under 
practically all types of entry today. 

The Department and the Bureau has the responsibility and the 
duty of deciding upon the suitability of those lands for the purpose 
for which they are sought. 

That broad authority is contained in section 7 of the Taylor Grazing 
\ct which provides for the classification of lands, but there are other 
authorities as well. Those authorities were published by the Congress 
in view of the unhappy experience of two or three decades when any 
one could take any public land for any purpose. 

[ know we have seen thousands and thousands of acres of land 
through the West which were homesteaded and plowed up and 
attempted to be farmed only to be abandoned with the loss of capital 
by the people who had done it, and much more serious by accelerated 
erosion and destruction of the land and the like, so we do have the 
authority and the responsibility to classify lands before their disposal. 

It is my personal conviction that the bulk of the lands that we 
administer should, and will, remain in Federal ownership indefinitely, 
but on the other hand it is our conviction, and we act upon this con- 
viction, that there are tracts of those lands which should be disposed 
of. I say that based on broadly two grounds, one because the use 
for which they are sought requires that they be owned by the 
individual. 

Now, mind you virtually all of the lands that we administer are 
used by one or more private individuals, for one or more purposes. 
Nearly all of it is grazing, but much of it is grazing and has timber on 
it, and one-third of what is grazed upon is under oil and gas lease, as 
much of that use of the land can and does take place under some sort 
of a rental lease or permit basis, but there are uses for which the 
owner requires, wants and should properly have title to the land, 
particularly when he builds upon the land, or when he converts it to 
crop use, and so in some cases the use that the owner wants to make 
of it requires him to have title. 

The second broad purpose, or reason for transferring title to private 
ownership is because the tracts are just not suitable for economic 
public administration. 

For instance, we have scattered tracts of land all through the 
Midwest, the South, and the Lake States. As far as I know we do 
not own any in Iowa, but we do have a few thousand acres in Michigan, 
in ce and in Minnesota, and we have a good many thousands 
of acres in Arkansas. We have a few thousand acres in Louisiana, 
ihenabi: Alabama, and Florida. Now, those are very scattered 
tracts of land for the most part, and if they were not low-grade land 
they would not be still in Federal ownership, and, scattered as they 
are over large distances, it is not economical for us to administer them. 
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As rapidly as we can we have disposed of them. 

The same thing is true of the States of North and South Dakota, 
Nebraska, and Kansas, and we have been carrying on an active pro- 
gram of the disposal of land in those circumstances which will shrink 
the acreage of Federal lands but not by large amounts relative to the 
total area of Federal land. 


EXCHANGES OF LAND 


Mr. Jensen. Mr. Clawson, at least we have been hoping that 
something might be done to assist the Bureau of Land Management 
in exchanging Bureau of Land Management lands with the Forest 
Service, and with other departments of the Government. I mean to 
simplify the problem that you face in your attempt to exchange lands 
which should be exchanged between agencies of the Government 
Would you care to talk about that? 

Mr. Cuawson. Yes; I shall be happy to. 

There are roughly three types of exchanges, with Federal agencies, 
with States, and with individuals. 

Now, properly speaking, the exchanges with Federal agencies are 
not exchanges because, after all, all the Federal land belongs to all 
the people of the United States. It is Bureau of Land Management 
land; it does not belong to the Bureau of Land Management, and it 
does not belong to the Forest Service. 

Mr. JENSEN. I understand. It is under their jurisdiction. 

Mr. Criawson. We have, in those instances, made exchanges. 
We have made transfers, without necessarily there being any transfers 
in the opposite direction. 

For instance, we transferred to the Forest Service in western Mon- 
tana 32,000 acres, I think, effective in January of this present calendar 
year—a month or 6 weeks ago. The negotiations had been under way 
for 2 or more years, and we transferred that acreage to the Forest 
Service because it consisted of scattered tracts of land, some if it 
actually within the national forest boundary, and others of it adjacent 
to national forests, and all of it remote from any office from which the 
Bureau of Land Management could have administered it, and so it 
seemed to us sound public administration and good national policy 
to transfer those lands to the Forest Service. 

Now, we have other such transfers under contemplation, but there 
is no quid pro quo, no acreage coming back necessarily tied to them. 
I mean we are encouraging the Forest Service and other agencies to 
look at their holdings to ascertain if some of them might be more 
efficiently administered by us, but we are not insisting upon an ex- 
change. That is why I said a minute ago that they are not properly 
exchanges. We are not insisting upon an equal value back and forth. 

Now, with the States we do put them on an equal value basis. 
In the past 12 months we have made 2 major exchanges with States, 
1 with the State of New Mexico where roughly some 100,000 acres 
of land were given to the State of New Mexico in return for certain 
areas, forested areas, within national forest boundaries which will be 
turned over to the Forest Service. 

Then there was an exchange with the State of Montana where 
acreage within Glacier National Park was acquired for the National 
Park Service, and again heavily forested and scenic areas, and the 
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state of Montana acquired a much larger area of much lower grade 
public domain land, scattered land within its boundaries, which it 
can use. 

Now, in those instances we insist upon equal value. We think 
we have the responsibility of retaining the Federal property intact 
as to value. 

Is that the type of information you want? 

Mr. Jensen. Yes; thank you. 


MANAGEMENT OF GRAZING LANDS 
GRAZING FEES 


Now, turning to “Management of grazing lands,’’ for the record 
please tell us what fees are charged for cattle and sheep at the present 
time. I might tell you I know, but I would like to have it in the 
record. 

Mr. Ciawson. Yes, sir; I am sure that you know. 

The present fee is 12 cents per month per head of cattle, and for 
sheep it is one-fifth of that amount, since we generally equate 5 
sheep as equal to 1 head of cattle. 

There are 1 or 2 limited exceptions to that—to this general fee of 
12 cents per head per month for cattle. 

Mr. Jensen. Yes. How do those charges compare with the 
grazing fee charges on Forest Service lands, on Indian Service lands, 
on Park Service lands, and on private lands? 

Mr. Crawson. I do not have the figures before me for each of 
those others, but they are all much higher than our charge basis. 

The Forest Service fee, I suppose, must have been from 75 to 80 
cents last year, and that is speaking from memory, as I do not have 
the figure before me, but it was certainly very materially higher than 
12 cents. 

The Park Service, with very few exceptions, has no grazing within 
national parks. Grazing is excluded. 

On the Indian reservations the lands are tribal lands belonging to 
the Indians, and they are put up ordinarily under a competitive bid 
arrangement where they actually bid on the price to be paid. 

Now, those prices vary greatly from reservation to reservation, but 
they, too, average much higher than 12 cents per head. 

The prices paid for private land grazing are also very much higher, 
but, of course, in all these cases, and most particularly on the private 
land, the quality of the land and the quality of grass that is grown on 
it and the other feed varies considerably from our public land. That 
is, the public land that we administer is interspersed with many 
private holdings and the whole story of public land in the United 
States is that it was the better land that was taken into private 
ownership. 

Your father, your grandfather and mine, if we accord them any 
intelligence at all, went out and chose what seemed to them the 
better lands, and in the case of the western lands it was the better 
watered lands. Water is generally on the private lands, and it was 
the more productive land. It was the arid and brush areas which 
were left in connection with Government ownership, so that a com- 
parison between what is paid for all private lands and what we charge 
reveals that several times as much is paid for the private lands, and 
if you were to make a comparison on the basis of land of equal quality 
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and of equal value there would still be a difference. However, the 
difference would not be anywhere near as great as the data might seem 
to indicate. 

SOIL AND MOISTURE CONSERVATION 


Mr. JenseEN. Now, here we have a-situation where public lands 
are interspersed with private lands. Without doubt the private owner 
did acquire most of the best land, I will grant that, but the private 
owner also practiced soil conservation, moisture conservation and the 
building up of his soil to a more productive stage, while the Federal 
Government has let its land go to pot, so to speak. As you know, 
the Government has spent less ‘than 1 cent an acre for soil and moisture 
conservation on the public-domain lands and, consequently, the grazing 
on public lands has decreased in productivity while the grazing on 
private lands has increased in productivity. 

It is very simple; it is very easy to know just why this has happened, 
and that is because we have simply let our public lands blow away, 
wash away, and erode away by not only failing to use soil conservation 
practices on our public lands, but also by overgrazing in many areas. 
This has now been stopped to some degree during the past years, be- 
cause your Agency has tried to see to it that those lands were not 
overgrazed, and to a great degree, because there has been established 
among the cattlemen and the sheepmen organizations to cooperate 
with the Bureau of Land Management in that effort. However, the 
fact still remains that our public lands are eroding possibly five times 
faster than we are conserving them. 

Now, that is one of the big problems which I see facing you and us 
in this whole Bureau of Land Management problem and the land 
use problem. 

I know that you do not have enough soil conservation technicians. 
I know that vou do not have enough people schooled in the art of 
conserving soil in your Department. I also know that there is just 
one organization in this country of ours that does know how to do it. 
The American people are convinced it has done a wonderful job since 
1935 when that great man, Mr. Hugh Bennett, took it upon himself 
to see to it that this Nation did not become a “have not” nation like 
every nation in the world which forgot that their soil would wear out. 
They built up an organization of men, and they have done a great job. 

Mr. Clawson, how would you feel about turning all of the soil and 
moisture conservation problems of the Bureau of Land Management 
over to the Soil Conservation Service and providing them with suffi- 
cient money to do this job? 

Of course, we would have to make an appropriation through your 
organization. This committee would have to make an appropriation 
to the Bureau of Land Management, I presume, and then the Bureau 
of Land Management would make that amount of money available 
to the Soil Conservation Service to go ahead on all your publie lands 
and work with you in this great problem which we face of stopping this 
terrific erosion which is taking place every day on our public lands. 

I am not going to ask you, unless you feel so inclined, at this minute 
to give a specific answer to that question, but I certainly do want you 
to think it over, and then in due time tell us. I do not suppose we can 
get this thing started in the fiscal year 1954, but I am going to keep 
on working on it until something is done to bring about a program of 





soil conservation and moisture conservation on our public lands, 
program that far exceeds what we have been doing up to the prese A 
time. We would like to feel that we are getting this job done on the 
conservation of our precious soil on these public lands. 

Do you care to make a statement on that at this time? 

Mr. Criawson. Yes, I would. 

| appreciate your saying I do not have to make a final statement 
now. I would like to make a comment or two at this point. 

First, | would like to express my very real appreciation and that of 
the entire Bureau for your personal interest and the committee’s 
interest in this whole problem. I think that you have been fully 
aware of the problem, that you have tried to help us, and have helped 
us very materially. 

[ am only speaking of the 5 years I have been Director, not because 
that is the only period in which there has been progress made, but 
because it is the period of which I know most, but in that period we 
have increased the amount of money available for soil and moisture 
conservation—it is still pitifully low—-but we have increased it to 
double what it was. It does not go as far as it did because today the 
costs are higher, but we are getting a little better job done. 

Mr. Jensen. How much money are you asking for for soil and 
moisture conservation for 1954? 

Mr. CLawson. $2 million. 

Mr. Clawson. Yes. 

\Ir. Jensen. How many acres of land come under your jurisdiction? 

Mir. CLAwson. 185 million acres. 

\Ir. Jensen. How much does that amount to per acre? 

Mr. Berrne. A little over a cent an acre. 

Mr. Jensen. You are asking for $2 million, and you have how 
much land? 

Mr. CLrawson. 185 million acres. That is a little over a cent an 
acre, 

Mr. Jensen. That is right, a little over 1 cent an acre. 

Mr. Ciawson. Yes; it is pitifully small, but a little more than 
double what we got when | came into the Bureau as Director. | 
think it has been the interest of you personally as well as the interest 
of the other members of the committee that has helped us to receive 
some increase. 

Mr. Jensen. It must be because on several occasions this com- 
mittee has seen fit to go above the budget request for soil and moisture 
conservation, not only in the Bureau of Land Management, but also 
n the Indian Service. 


HALOGETEN CONTROL PROGRAM 


Mr. Ctawson. Now, closely related to the soil and moisture effort 
s this program of,halogeten control. 

Now, halogeton is a poisonous weed, and if it is allowed to go un- 
checked it creates a very serious problem for the livestock industry. 
Under that program we are reseeding substantial areas in order to get 
crass to grow in those areas, which is a type of conservation. We 
will reduce erosion in those areas, and at the same time increase the 
productivity, and that amount is roughly $1,500,000 in our budget 
that program is entirely new within the past 5 years. 
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Also in our program is a much better program of administration of 
these lands in order to prevent overgrazing, to prevent unseasona] 
grazing, and to prevent trespasses on the lands. ‘The committee has 
increased our appropriation, and as a result of that we have been able 
to increase our manpower, and also reduce the trespassing on the land. 


PROBLEMS CREATED BY TRESPASS 


Mr. Jensen. What do you mean by trespasses? 

Mr. Ciawson. | mean this, if we were to license you to run 100 
head of livestock from May 1 to October 1, and you turned out 150 
head or 200 head and you turned them out before May 1 or ran them 
later than October 1 it would be trespassing. You can run either more 
numbers or you can run them in the improper season. ‘Trespass in 
grazing is almost always overgrazing. Suppose we license you to 
graze 100 head of cattle and you turn out 100 head at the proper 
season, and suppose that because of lack of water on the range and 
proper prac tice on your part those cattle concentrate in one end. of the 
grazing area, but do not graze the other end hardly at all, you have no 
grazing on one part of the are a, and overgrazing on the other. You 
have that sort of thing happen. It is true that most operators are 
alert to make the best possible use of the public range, the same as they 
do of their own, but not all operators. We have to have a certain 
amount of manpower to supervise that sort of work, and the number 
of men that has been available for grazing administration has mate- 
rially increased in the last 3 or 4 years. So, for all of those reasons 
| want to say again we are deeply appreciative of the work of this 
committee in helping us to make that possible. 


SOIL AND MOISTURE CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


QUALIFICATIONS OF SOIL CONSERVATIONISTS 


Mr. Jensen. Who is in charge of the soil and moisture conservation 
program in your Department? 

Mr. CLawson. A man named Pierson. 

Mr. JenseEN. What is his background? 

Mr. CLawson. He is a forester by training. He has been in soil- 
conservation work for many years. 

Mr. JeNseN. In what capacity? 

Mr. CLawson. He has been with us approximately 3 years. 

Mr. Jensen. Where did he get his training in soil conservation? 

Mr. Kerr. In Idaho. He was an extension forester with the 
University of Idaho. 

Mr. Jensen. He is a forester. His service was in forestry pre- 
viously instead of soil conservation? 

Mr. Kerr. His education would indicate that he actually has had 
quite a bit of work in soil and moisture conservatign work. 

Mr. Jensen. If I may say it, I think your Department needs several 
soil conservationists who are skilled in the art of conserving the soil. 
I think there is where you have failed if you have failed any place, Mr. 
Clawson. Iam notsaying that you have, because I know that you 
are a very sincere man, and you want to do a good job. _I think you 
have been doing a good job, but I do not believe you have men in your 
Department who really understand just how this soil-conservation 
problem on your sails domain should be handled. 
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COOPERATION WITH SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


Now, L hope that you will cooperate fully with the Soil Conservation 
Service, Which I know you have been doing, and ask them if they do 
not have a couple of men, a man or two at ‘least, that they can turn 
over to your Departme nt. I have no one in mind at all, but I think 
that they can turn over to the Bureau of Land Manageme nt some men 
who can go in and really do the job of leading the way in this great 
problem that you have in the conservation of the soil on 185 million 
acres “ the public domain. 

\lr. CLawson. Well, the second thing I wanted to say in response 
to your Sed inquiry earlier was that many of our people came to 
us from the Soil Conservation Service. 

\lr. Jensen. This is not a slap at the man that is doing the job now, 
ecause I do not know him; he may be a good man, but I doubt if 
you have nearly enough help. 

\Ir. CLawson. I wanted to say, sir, in the first place that many of 
the top people we have with us now, Mr. Pierson, and some of the 
other top people in our soil-conservation program came to us from 
the Soil Conservation Service at the time that the work on public 
lands was transferred to the Department of the Interior in 1940, so 
most of our older men came to us by way of some experience in the 
Soil Conservation Service. Our younger men we have recruited from 
the colleges and elsewhere. 

As a matter of policy we work very closely with the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service and with the soil conservation districts. I am not going 
into detail there, as I do not want to take your time. However, as 
a matter of policy, we work closely with the districts wherever they 
are organized, 

lor instance, in Arizona the soil conservation districts are not 
lowed, under State law to operate outside of croplands. They are 
ot allowed to operate on range ‘lands. In some other Western States 
they do not include much rangeland, but if so they are primarily 
nterested in the cropland, so that in many instances it is not possible 
to operate closely with the soil conservation districts, but where it 
s possible we do so. 


ESIRABILITY OF TRANSFER OF PROGRAM TO SOIL CONSERVATION SERVICE 


Mr. Jensen. That very thing I know, and that is the reason why 
lam hoping that the day will soon come when the job of = and mois- 
(ure conservation on not only the private lands of our country, but all 
of the public domain, will be under the Soil Conservation Service. 
Then the responsibility will rest on their shoulders for the conservation 
of all of the soil on all of the lands of America, and we will really 
start getting the job done on soil and moisture conservation on our 
public domain and not before. 

Mr. Cuawson. As I said earlier [ appreciate what you said before, 
that I do not have to make a final statement now. 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes. 

Mr. Citawson. The last point I wanted to make was this, that at 
one time the responsibility for soil and moisture conservation on the 
public lands was in the Soil Conservation Service. It was taken out 
n the reorganization in 1940. Now, there are good arguments in favor 
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of what you said, and there are some arguments on the other side. 

Mr. Jensen. All right; I want to hear them. 

Mr. Ciawson. And the most important one is this, that you must 
carefully coordinate your soil conservation program and what we cal] 
our management program, that is, the numbers of livestock to be 
grazed, the season of grazing, your fences and all of the rest of jt 
because if you do not carefully coordinate them you may undo 
through management what you try to gain through soil conservation. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Clawson, there is no reason in the world why the 
Soil Conservation Service and the Bureau of Land Management can- 
not carefully coordinate the job of conserving the soil. 

Mr. Ciawson. Surely, and it may be that it can be more readily 
done in 1 agency than 2. There is no question of the desirability of 
a much larger soil conservation program. The only question is 
whether that administration should be placed in a special conserva- 
tion agency or in the agency which administers the land for other 
purposes. 

Mr. Jensen. I know this, and I am sure you know it as does every- 
body who takes an interest in soil conservation. Because of the 
great job which has been done by the Soil Conservation Service over 
the past 17 years, it has proven to all of us that they know how to 
conserve the soil better than any other agency of the Government. 
Congress will be more willing to appropriate the necessary funds if 
they know that the Soil Conservation Service will have the respon- 
sibility of seeing to it that the soil on our public domain is conserved 
under their able management and leadership. 

Now, the Soil Conservation Service is now and has been for several 
years, the most popular branch of the Department of Agriculture 
because of the very fact that they have not played politics in any way, 
shape, or form with the conservation of our soil. 

They have soil conservation in their blood, not only those who are 
paid for the job of conserving the soil, but the district commissioners 
who are not pad. They do this job of helping their neighbors to 
conserve the soil on their farms because they have soil conservation 
in their blood and because they want to render a service to their 
country in this great job of conserving our soil on which the welfare 
of the Nation depends not only today, but tomorrow and for hundreds 
of years to come. 

Now, the Soil Conservation Service has that reputation today, and 
that is why I say that the Congress, knowing of the ability of the Soil 
Conservation Service to do this job, will, without doubt, appropriate 
more money for the conservation of our soil if that responsibility is 
given to that organization, the Soil Conservation Service. Certainly 
it ean be coordinated, and the job can be carried on between the Bureau 
of Land Management and the Soil Conservation Service in such a way 
that we will go forward on this job and not go backward like we have 
been doing on the soil and moisture conservation er move on our pub- 
lic domain ever since the beginning of time in this Nation. 

[ am so dead serious about this thing that I hope you will really 
go into it with every ounce of energy and power and knowledge that 
you have as Director of the Bureau of Land Management to see to it 
that we do go much faster and work out some way “of doing it and get 
the job done. 
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GRAZING LANDS-——-REVENUES AND APPROPRIATIONS 


Will you put a statement in the record showing the total acreage 
that you lease to cattlemen and sheepmen, the total receipts, and the 


amount appropriated for management of grazing lands for the past 
10 years? 
Mr. Clawson. Yes, sir. 


The matter referred to is as follows: ) 


Grazing receipts, appropriations, and acreage under administration 


Acres under administration 


A ppropria- ater 


Receipts tions 


Grazing dis- : ; 
tricts ! Leased lands 


980, 314 839, 300 41,915, 841 38, 007, 690 
1,015, 818 978, 700 42, 205, 002 37. 567, 096 
906, 330 1,017,740 45,777,074 37, 572, 331 
960, 395 1,121,470 48, 129, 735 | 37, 240, 701 
1, 040, 736 550, 000 | 90, 000, 000 | 37, 183, 390 
. 408, 333 715, 595 1 51, 707, 449 36, 152, 940 
, 844 R81, 75 148, 461, 278 3, 167, 505 

, 425, 991 , OO1, 384 149, 044, B40 35, 533, 284 
3, 392 , 110, 800 160, 668, OS7 28, 363, 291 

79, 51 , 453, 176 160, 075, 550 | 27, 902, 887 


Includes land administered under agreement with other Federal 


agencies and non-Federal land leased 
inder the Pierce Act (43 U. 8. C. 315m). 


FORESTRY 


Mr. Jensen. We will put the table on page 20 of the justifications 
into the record. 
(The matter referred to follows: ) 


Appro 


priated Decreases Base 1954 Estimate 


1954 Increases 


(a) O. and C, lands 


700 | $1, 475, 000 
b) Other lands 


. GO) 1, 275, 000 


Total 2, 405, 000 L 2, , 600 2. 750, 000 

and C, lands 

Forest management 804, 200 04, 200) 804, 200 
2. Forest protection 308, 500 308, 500 500. 800 

Forest development 80, OOO 80, OOO RO, OOO 


Total 1, 282, 700 1, 282, 700 1, 475, 000 


Mr. Jensen. I would like also to have a table put in the record 
showing what has been done with respect to revenues from contro- 
verted lands which are being held in escrow. Can you do that? 

Mr. Ctawson. Yes. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


According to information received from the Department of Agriculture, receipts 
from the econtroverted lands through June 30, 1951, amounted to $4,611,351.44 
The annual report of the Forest Service indicates that the receipts from the con- 
troverted lands during fiscal year 1952 amounted to $1,448,975. These funds are 
held by the Department of Agriculture. 

The Bureau of Land Management is holding in escrow the sum of $39,141.36 


from sales on the controverted lands, pending a determination of jurisdiction and 
manner of distributing funds, 
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FIRE PROTECTION CONTRACTS 


Mr. Jensen. Does the Federal Government pay the full cost to the 
State for fire protection on the O. and C. and CMWR lands under its 
contract with the State of Oregon and, if so, why, in view of the large 
cut of revenue which the counties get? Also, why should not these 
costs be taken out of the revenue before distribution to the counties 
and the Federal Government is made? 

Mr. Crawson. Well, we do pay to the State the full cost of fire 
protection on the lands protected by the State. There is a small part 
of the O. and C. lands that is protected through the Forestry Service, 
and we pay to them the cost for that land For the land which the 
State protects we pay the full cost. 

[ am sure the committee is fully aware of the fact that the distribu- 
tion of the receipts and these costs are strictly in accordance with the 
law and, moreover, that we have suggested from time to time proposed 
changes in thelaw. The present law provides that the State of Oregon 
gets nothing as a State, but the counties in the O. and C. area get up to 
75 percent of the receipts from the sale of timber on the O. and C. 
lands. On the Coos Bay wagon road lands, the counties get tax- 
equivalent payments thereon, and thus far the tax equivalent has 
amounted to less than 20 percent of the receipts. There is a long, 
complicated history of these O. and C. revenues, and until approxi- 
mately 19 months ago the counties were only getting 50 percent of the 
receipts, and the other 25 percent that they are now getting was to 
go into a special fund. However, in the current fiscal year, as a part of 
the appropri: ation, the counties are getting 50. percent and the balance 
of the other 25 percent, out of which the costs of the roads will be paid. 
If there is any remainder, the counties will get that. In other words, 
the counties are paying the costs of the roads out of their 75 percent 
The counties are not paying any share of the fire-protection cost or 
the cost of administration. 

[ am not sure I have answered all of your question, but that is the 
general situation. 

As I have said, we have recommended legislation to change that. 
As It stands now, those things are strictly in accord with present law. 

Mr. JENSEN. I have just 1 or 2 other questions. 

Will you explain the reason for the increase in State contracts 
from 13 cents per acre in last year’s estimate to 21 cents in this year’s 
estimate? 

Mr. Ciawson. Well, in the first place, the cost of the fire fighting 
has been increasing like many other costs. It costs you more for 
equipment and for labor and the like. In the second place, I think 
the standards of fire protection have been increased as the timber 
has grown more valuable. Increased efforts have been made to 
protect the timber, even though that might involve additional costs 
Now, the costs that are allowed or that we submitted estimates for 
are based strictly upon costs incurred but with a considerable lag. 
That is, we have submitted each year the costs incurred by the coun- 
ties or the State or the Forest Service in a previous year. The costs 
submitted here for 1954 are actually based largely upon calendar 
year 1951 fire season. The reason for that is that these estimates 
were put together and cleared the Bureau of the Budget in the fall 
of 1952, and at that time the latest annual costs they had available 
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were for the calendar year 1951. So that each year our estimates 
are based upon an actual year’s experience but some months previous. 
So these costs are based upon calendar year 1951, which was a rather 
serious fire year. 

LEGISLATION ON O. AND C, LANDS 


Mr. JENSEN. What legislation is pending or contemplated with 
respect to the distribution of receipts for timber on O. and C. and Coos 
Bay area land? 

Mr. Crawson. I think none is actually pending at the moment. 
In the last Congress, both Congressman Harris E lisworth and Senator 
Guy Cordon introduced bills which would have reduced the share to 
ihe counties from 75 to 50 percent. The Department in reporting on 
those bills proposed a somewhat different formula, namely, that the 
various roads, fire, and administrative costs be deducted first and then 
the counties be given a 50 percent share. So far as I recall, none of 
that legislation has been introduced in this Congress, but I assume it 
will be. 

Mr. Jensen. Are there anv new developments with respect to single 
management of the O. and C. controverted lands by either the Forest 
Service or the Bureau of Land Management? 

Mr. Cuawson. Well, the earlier legislation which I mentioned a 
moment ago has been introduced by the two same Members of Con- 
vress as this session. In addition, there is a suit pending by one of the 
Oregon counties which would try to compel the Secretary of the 
ae to pay these controverted sums as though they were O. and 

lands, which, of course, would involve settlement of the issue. 
vie ‘ver, that suit has not been brought up for actual trial, and I am 
not certain when it will be. 


DIRECT FIRE-PROTECTION COSTS 


Mr. Jensen. Now, with reference to the change to contract pro- 
tection from direct protection by the Bureau of Land Management, 
will costs increase or decrease, and also, should not these changes 
reduce fire-protection costs under the regular fire-protection item on 
page 41 of the justifications? 

Mr. Ciawson. I believe that is page BLM-28. Well, I think we 
are not proposing to change from contract to direct suppression in 
any place. 

Mr. JENSEN. Well, hereis what it says in a paragraph on page 28: 


In 1954, contract protection will be extended to an additional 213,000 acres of 
land, chiefly in Idaho, Oregon, and New Mexico. In New Mexico, 30,000 acres 
of commercial forest and woodland will be brought under contract protection for 
the first time. Formerly these lands were under a cooperative protection agree- 
inent with the Forest Service under which the Bureau of Land Management paid 
presuppression costs at 1.5 cents per acre plus actual suppression costs. The 
Forest Service desires to furnish full protection under contract. Additional 
acreage is added in Idaho, where 120,000 acres will be placed under contract. In 
Oregon, 63,000 acres of forest land in the Klamath area formerly protected by 
sureau personnel will be brought under protection by contract. 


Now, what does that mean, in your own words? 

Mr. Cuawson. W ell, it means in some areas fire protection will be 
extended to land that had previously either had no protection or very 
sketchy protection. In the New Mexico area we are contracting with 
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the Forest. Service at a flat pre-agreed-upon sum rather than on a 
reimbursement-of-cost basis. Whether it will be higher or lower we 
cannot say in advance. However, over a period of time, it should 
average out about the same. The present arrangement might bring 
us very high costs in one year and very low costs in another year, 
depending upon the actual incidence of fire, but under contract. it 
should average out. It might be higher or lower, as the case might be. 


SOIL CONSERVATION COSTS 


Mr. Norrevi. Before I get into the questions which I have here, 
which I want to ask, let me say that I am interested in soil conserva- 
tion, which was discussed quite a bit previously. 

Is it not true that the main reason why you have not done more in 
this field is because of the impossible situation existing regarding 
funds? 

Mr. Crawson. That is very largely true. 

Mr. Norrewu. Now, the truth is that we have over 450 million 
acres in the public domain over which you have jurisdiction; is that 
right? 

Mr. Ciawson. Well, we administer about 185 million of that 450 
million. 

Mr. Norrevi. You have a total acreage of how much? 

Mr. Ciawson. Counting the national-forest lands and the Indian 
lands and all the rest it is around 450 million or 460 million; that is 
correct. 

Mr. Norrexw. If you could rehabilitate a lot of that soil it would 
take an ocean of money, would it not? 

Mr. Cuawson. It would take a substantial sum. 

Mr. Norrevu. I want to say I am very sympathetic to soil con- 
servation, but I think it would be a grave mistake to try to do much 
in the field of soil conservation on the public domain because of the 
fact that it takes so much money and you do not have it and you can- 
not get it. 

I mean by that that we are now, under President Truman’s budget, 
out of line by about $10 billion, not covering any new fields which we 
might assume or enlarge. 

At the same time, my Republican brothers are trying to balance the 
budget and to comply with a campaign pledge to reduce taxes. I do 
not know how you can reduce taxes and add new expenditures of 
money to a budget which is already $10 billion out of line, if you want 
to balance it up. 

We do have a lot of interest in soil conservation, nevertheless. | 
think it is one of the greatest things that the Roosevelt administration 
undertook. That is true of soil conservation and rural electrification. 

Mr. Cuawson. Well, Congressman, I fully sympathize with your 
viewpoint. The thing we have been trying to say is that these lands 
do produce revenues. They could be made to produce a lot more 
revenues. 

[ am not at all sure that the revenues which are produced could 
not be used in perhaps somewhat wiser ways than they are at the 
present time. If I remember correctly, you yourself raised some 
questions along that line last year. 
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Now, it is not only a question of the total revenues, which the 
chairman brought out this morning, but it is a question of the use 
made of them. We use them, of course, strictly under law. 

Sut let me say this: For instance, to be specific, a very substantial 
amount of money goes into the reclamation fund for the reclamation 
program, W hich is taken from these public lands. Now, as a matter 
of fact, over the years there has been almost as much money going 
into the reclamation fund from the public lands as has gone into it 
from the reclamation program itself, in terms of power revenues and 
repayments. If we would take some of the money that comes off 
these lands and plow it back into further productivity of the lands it 
would be possible to improve their productivity without adding to 
the total national budget. 

Mr. Norrewu. I always have my fingers crossed when I think of 
any Federal project being self-sustaining. I have not seen any yet. 
There is none in reclamation. ‘There is none in flood control that I 
know anything about. 

Mr. Ciawson. That is right. 

Mr. Norretu. There is always a deficit. Maybe there are excep- 
tions here and there. I would not be too sure that there are not, 
but I am saying I do not know of any. 


AMOUNT OF LAND IN FEDERAL OWNERSHIP 


Now, there is one general question I have to ask before I get into 
the other questions here. There has been a lot said in the press lately 
about turning back to the several States as much of the Federal ac- 
tivities as can be turned back to them. I have not been one who has 
been talking either way. What I am going to do now is to try to find 
out a little information. I guess, after all, a Congressman ought to 
have a little information once in awhile. 

ty notice in your statement here on page 3 you say that the Federal 
ownership in the States today stands at about 456 million acres of land. 
Is there any other federally owned land which is administered by any 
of the other agencies to which this amount should be added in order 
to ascertain the total overall acres ze of land? 

Mr. CLawson. Let me say first of all, C ongressman, that the statis- 
tics and the information about Federal land are most confusing and 
inaccurate and difficult to interpret and to be positive of anything you 
say. We have a record in our Bureau of certain lands. Other agen- 
cies have records of other lands. Nowhere is there a simple compre- 
hensive accurate record of the total. 

Therefore, when you get into this field of talking about acreages of 
Federal land, you are dealing at. the best in approximations and. in 
estimates. I think that ought to be understood from the beginning, 
that no one can speak with comple te certainty and complete accuracy, 

Mr. Norreity. You mean there is not anybody who can tell us today 
the total federally owned land in this Nation? 

Mr. Ctawson. That is correct. Not only as to the total, but if you 
Say: P 

Here is a particular legal subdivision, a section in my county or in your county 
r whatnot. Does the Federal Government own it, or does it not? 
there is no one place you can find that out. The records arescattered 
in a wide variety of places. 
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We have this experience repeatedly. Someone goes to the county 
recorder’s office, and he finds that according to the county recorder’s 
records a particular section or quarter section belongs to the United 
States Government. He writes to us and applies for an oil-and-gas 
lease. We say: 


We are very sorry. We do not have any record of that. We have called eve ry 
agency we can think of. We cannot find out. Try to check locally which Federa! 
agency administers it, and we will search some more. 

We have written letters like that repeatedly. 

I do not want to overemphasize this, and yet what I am going to 
say in a moment follows so much from this: Any statements made 
about this are estimates and approximations. The data are con- 
fusing in the extreme. 

Now, to the best of my knowledge the 456 million acres is all that 
the Federal Government owns within the continental United States. 

Mr. Norrevu. That is the total? 

Mr. Ciawson. That is the total. It includes among that acreage 
approximately 54 million acres which is Indian land, which, from some 
points of view, is not Federal land. It belongs to the Indians rather 
than the Federal Government. 

Mr. Norreu. Of that total that you guess the Federal Govern- 
ment owns, then, you have jurisdiction over you guess again how 
much? 

Mr. Ciawson. 185 million I guess again. 

Now, in all of this, mind you, we have been talking now about the 
States, "exe luding Alaska from all of this, which introduces, of course, 
still another factor into it. 

Let me say further, Congressman, that there has been a great deal 
of talk in the press and in various speeches about the great increase 
in Federal ownership in the last 20 years, let us say. ‘To the best of 
our knowledge that increase has not occurred. 

I do not mean in the least to accuse the people who have said it of 
inaccuracy or anything ‘of the sort. One of the unfortunate things 
that happened was that in 1937 an organization known as the F ederal 
Real Estate Board, which was a joint congressional-executive deal, 
came up with some estimates of the Federal ownership which were 
obtained from the various agencies, but they used some definitions 
which resulted in some figures which did not mean what they pur- 
ported tomean. Therefore, you have had since that time what seems 
to be a large increase in acreage, when actually much of it was spurious. 

Between that survey in 1937 and 1945 there seemed to be a 71- 
million-acre increase in Federal ownership, of which perhaps 20 
million acres actually took place and the other 50 million acres was a 
faulty statistic in the 1937 figures. 

I do not know how far you want to get into this thing, but it is a 
very involved and a complicated thing because of the fact that no one 
really knows. 

Mr. Norretu. That is what I wanted to know. We do not actu- 
ally know? 

Mr. Ciawson. That is right. 
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LAND IN ALASKA 


Mr. Norre tu. I believe you stated in your statement this morning 
something about 10 percent of the land you are operating. What 
did you say about the State-owned land? 

Mr. Ctawson. What I said or meant to say was this: There are in 
the United States about 1,985,000,000 acres of land surface, excluding 
water surface, all within the boundaries of the continental United 
States. If you put that over the 185 million acres that we administer, 
you get roughly 10 percent. 

' Mr. Norretyi. Then you would get 10 percent. 

Mr. Crawson. You would get roughly 10 percent; not quite 10 
yercent. 
| Mr. Norretyu. That is good. 

Mr. CLtawson. Yes. 

Mr. Norreiy. Of what you have, do I understand you to say that 
80 percent of it is in Alaska? 

| Mr. Crawson. No. We have 10 percent of the continental United 
States. In Alaska 80 percent of the total land area is under the 
jurisdiction of the Bureau of Land Management. 

Mr. Norreitit. How many of these acres which constitute 185 
million would be in Alaska? 

Mr. Ciawson. That is all in the States. The 185 million is all in 
the States. Added to that is 290 million in Alaska. 

Mr. Norrextu. When you add Alaska you have the total? 

Mr. Ciawson. Yes. 

Mr. Norre.u. All right. 


Mr. Crawson. In general I have stuck to comparisons in the 
States, leaving Alaska out. 


TOTAL CASH RECEIPTS OF THE BUREAU 


Mr. Norretu. Now, in the explanations on page 4 you give a 
table which shows the cash receipts covered into the Treasury in 1951 
to and including 1954. I assume that is all of the money you have 
taken in from any source. 

Mr. Ciawson. I think so. That is correct. 

Mr. Brrrne. There may be a difference of $1,000 or $2,000 from 
such things as telephone coin boxes and so forth, which is covered 
into miscellaneous receipts, which is not a part of our regular opera- 
tions. 

Mr. Norre tui. When we are dealing with the natural resources 
this would be it? 

Mr. Brerrne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLawson. Yes. 


DISTRIBUTION -OF RECEIPTS 


Mr. Norreuu. On page 5 you give a breakdown of the distribution 
of the receipts to States and counties. For instance, in 1952, you 
collected a total amount from all sources of $64,518,396. That was 
in the year 1952. 

Now, in the year 1952 you disbursed to the States and counties 
$22,870,967.90. That is correct, is it not? 
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Mr. Ciawson. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Norreuu. In 1952 what was the total appropriation yoy 
received from this committee? 

Mr. Crawson. In 1952 it was $10,993,000. 

Mr. Norrevu. Then you gave to the States $22,870,967.90, and 
your total appropriations were $10,993,000, so you expended $10.- 
993,000 in appropriated funds. Your income was $64 million plus, 
Where did the rest of that money go? 

Mr. Ciawson. We would be glad to submit a statement on that. 
Congressman. In general, of course, a substantial amount went into 
the reclamation fund. I cannot tell you the exact sum offhand, but 
just looking at those figures on page 4 I am sure it was between $20 
million and. $25 million that went into the reclamation fund. 

Mr. Norreuu. I will tell you what I want you to do. I have had 
a lot of trouble with this in years gone by. That has not been caused 
by you or by me or any other individual, but it has been caused, | 
guess, by a lack of my knowledge of the laws under which the funds 
are disbursed. 

I should like you to take those receipts which you show on page 4, 
which is short and comprehensive, and then in showing the disburse- 
ments I should first of all like you to show what you turned over to 
the States and counties, which is $22,870,000 plus. Then I woulé 
like you to show where the other moneys went, and when you turn 
something over to the Treasury, if there is a law requiring the Treasury 
to disburse that money to some specific activity I would like you to 
show that that money was disbursed under act so-and-so to so-and-so. 

Mr. Ciawson. Yes. 

Mr. Norreii. What I am trying to do is this: Much is being said 
about our public domain. Here is our income, we will say, for 1952 
That looks good. But as a taxpayer from New York or Arkansas or 
from Idaho I want to know where every dime of this money went. 
If it went from you to the Treasury and then under some law from 
the Treasury Department to so-and-so, I would like you to show that. 

I am not against any act of the Congress. I simply want to be 
able to look at the table of figures, and I should like to have it as 


brief as you can make it, so that I can tell where the money goes 
ultimately. 

Mr. Cirawson. We would be happy to submit that, Congressman. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 












AUTHORITIES FOR | 


DISTRIBUTION TO THE RECLAMATION FUND AND STATES AND 
COUNTIES OF 


{ECEIPTS COLLECTED BY BuREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 














Type of receipts and distribution 


Mineral Leasing Act: 52! percent to reclamation fund; 3714 percent for payment 


to States; 10 percent to general fund. Authority: Act, February 25, 1920 (30 
U. 8. C. 191), as amended. 
Rents and royalties from potash and potassium deposits: 5214 percent to reclama- 


tion fund; 37'4 percent for payment to States; 10 percent to the general fund. 
Authority: Act, February 7, 1927 (30 U. 8. C. 191: 285), as amended. 
Receipts from grazing: 

Section 3 permits: 12). percent of the grazing fee to States; 87! percent to 
the general fund. The specific range-improvement fee whieh is charged 
and covered into the range-improvement fund is available when appropri- 
ated by Congress. 

Section 15 leases: 50 percent to States; 
fund; 25 percent to general fund. 

Pa ma Taylor Grazing Act, 48 U. S. C. 315 b, i, m; 61 Stat. 790, 
315 J; 48 U.S. C. 471 H. 


25 percent to range-improvement 
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Grazing, Indian ceded lands: 33% percent of the fees from each grazing district 
on Indian lands ceded to the United States is paid to the States; 6624 percent 
to the Indians. Authority: 43 U.S. C. 315 j, as amended August 6, 1947. 

Rent from leased grazing lands: Paid to the lessor (usually States or counties) 
limited to receipts. Authority, Pierce Act (43 U. 8S. C. 315 M-A4). 

Sale of standing timber, Alaska: Receipts from timber cut from sections reserved 
for educational purposes go to the Te rritory, all other sales go to the general 
fund. Authority: 48 U.S. C. 353, 421; 38 Stat. 1214: 53 Stat. 1243. 

Sale of timber, O. and C. lands: 50 percent to counties; 25 percent to reimburse 
Treasury of United States. 25 percent to Treasury to reimburse administration 
costs. After all reimbursable costs to the Treasury have been paid the counties 
receive 75 percent and the Treasury 2 ives 25 percent to re imburse costs of 
administration. Authority: 50 Stat. 39 Stat. 218. 

Sale of Timber, Coos Bay Wagon Road. sea lands: The counties receive tax 
equivalent based on appraisal similar to private lands up to 75 percent of re- 
ceipts. Balance to general fund. Authority: 53 Stat. 753-754. 

Sale of public land and materials (including public domain timber) : 

In reclamation States: 95 percent to reclamation fund; 5 percent to the States. 
In other States: 95 pereent to general fund; 5 percent to the States. 
Authority: 31 U.S. C. 711 (17); 43 U.S. C. 391; 50 U. S. C. 1601, Act, 
July 31, 1947 (Public Law 291). 

Payment to Oklahoma: 37% percent of oil and gas royalties from south half of the 
ted River is paid to the State in lieu of State and local taxes on Kiowa, Co- 
manche, and Apache tribal funds. Authority: 42 Stat. 1448; 44 Stat. 740. 


Mr. Norrewuu. I would like you to send a carbon copy of this table 
which vou turn over to the clerk to me, if you will. 

Mr. Cuawson. May I say one other thing? The biggest single 
item, next to and possibly in excess of that w hich is turned over to the 
States and counties, will be that which goes into the reclamation fund, 
Now, that which goes into the reclamation fund, as I understand it, is 
not automatically made available for reclamation but is subject to 


appropriation. 

Mr. Norre.y. IT want that shown. 

Mr. Ctawson. Yes. In other words, if it were not appropriated it 
would remain presumably in the reclamation fund without being avail- 
able for general expenditure, but it would not be spent for that purpose. 

We will show it separately, so that you can make whatever inter- 
pretation of it you wish. 

Mr. Norrex.i. You can put it down there and, as you say, I can 
interpret it the way I want to. 

Mr. Cirawson. We would be happy to. 

Mr. Norreiu. I am interested in trying to determine where the 
money goes or where it can go under the existing law, if they receive 
the appropriation. 

Mr. Chawson. Yes. 

Mr. Norrecu. Frankly, I think the States in which this land is 
located are entitled to a great deal of consideration, because without 
some income from this land they could not have a government. I 
know that. 

Sut in the other States where they do not have much of the land, it 
may be that we will say: 

“Well, there is nothing left anyway after the States and counties and 
cities get what they are entitled to under the law, so we will not lose 
anvthing. Let us give it to them.” 

I do not know what I will do. That is a bridge I will cross when | 
get to it. However, I would like to have that information. 
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CADASTRAL SURVEYS 


We will insert in the record at this point the table on page 31 of your 
justifications. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


Appropriated 1953 $963, 000 
Decrease _ _- . 900 
OTS eS eee sea. at 962, 100 


Estimate 1954 : : r ae 1, 000, 000 
Increase __----.- fed ee eee ea 37, 900 


The decrease of $900 from the 1953 appropriation is the amount included for 
building rental that will hereafter be financed by General Service Administration, 

Definite land boundaries and subdivisions having legal status are necessary to 
the establishment of ownership or transfer of title to public lands and the resources 
thereon. The responsibility for determining these legal boundaries and subdi- 
visions is placed by law upon the Bureau of Land Management. As of June 30, 
1952, there were more than 30 million acres of original surveys still to be made 
and more than 43 million acres requiring resurveys. 

The following tabulation shows the amount of surveys and resurveys completed 
in the field for 1949-52: 


CEE. | Surveys Resurveys Total | Appro- 
mad (acres) (acres) (acres) | priations 


1949 143, 548 338, 818 482, 366 $525, 000 


1950 138, 290 449, 748 588, 038 725, 450 
1951 ; , 125, 405 410, 987 536, 392 | $43, 000 
1952 ‘ 190, 086 514, 220 734, 800 


4-year average.........- = 149, 332 428, 443 577, 778 707, 063 


The foregoing relates to surveys and resurveys measurable on an area basis. 
In addition the program also involves such work as mineral segregation surveys, 
boundary surveys, and the subdivision of sections into tracts ranging from 1% 
to 5 acres. Work of this type is normally of first priority. 

Mr. Norrevu. Will you make any comment on that which you so 
desire at this time. 

Mr. Ciawson. Well, this activity beginning on page 31 is the 
cadastral survey program of the Bureau. Cadastral surveys are 
those which establish the legal boundaries and legal points for sub- 
division. There is roughly 100 million acres of land in the West 
that has not been surveyed. Of course, practically all of Alaska is 
still unsurveyed. 

In addition to areas which have never been surveyed, many areas 
which were originally surveyed were such that the surveys were 
rather poor in some cases, and in some cases they were fraudulently 
or incompetently made, and the markings are rather poor and- it is 
necessary in a good many instances to resurvey those areas. 

The lack of surveys is hindering private individuals from obtaining 
land, and is hindering the States from obtaining some of the land to 
which they are entitled. It is impeding oil and gas and other develop- 
ment, which involves use of the land, even though the title remains 
in the Federal Government. All in all the lack of surveys is a very 
serious obstacle in the use or disposition of these lands. 

The acreage which has been surveyed in recent years is quite small. 
Unless it can be very materially stepped up the survey of the remain- 
ing areas is going to take 100 vears or more. The increase requested 
there is a very modest one for next year. 
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Mr. Norrett. When you insert that table, you might put in there 
the appropriations received for this activity during each year from 
1949 through 1952. 

Mr. Crawson. We will be glad to do that. 

Mr. Norreti. How do you get the figures of 30 million acres of 
original surveys still to be made and more than 43 million acres 
requiring resurveying? How do you know that? 

Mr. Ctawson. Well, those are estimates based upon the areas 
that are surveyed and estimations from maps as to the areas yet 
unsurveyed. You will not know the exact acreage until the survey 
is made, but you can make reasonably close estimates in advance of 
surveying. 


STATE CONTRIBUIION TO SOIL AND MOISTURE CONSERVATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Norretit. How much will the Federal Government and the 
Soil Conservation Districts each be putting into the 12 pilot programs 
on soil conservation, as shown commencing on page 35 of the speci- 
fications. 

Mr. Ctawson. Well, different amounts, sir. In general the plan- 
ning of a program in each of those districts has been done jointly by 
the directors of the soil-conservation district who are elected by the 
farmers and ranchers in the district and by the various Federal 
agencies that have administration over some Federal land in there. 

The program on the privately owned lands is carried out by the 
private landowners and users. 

The programs on the Federal land are carried out by the Federal 
agencies, but at least in our case with substantial contributions of 
funds from private users. As a matter of fact, on the soil-conserva- 
tion program the contributions run in quite substantial amounts 
from private users. 

Mr. Norrevu. We will insert in the record at this point the table 
which is shown on page 37 of the justifications. 

Mr. CLawson. We would be glad to, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Area to receive soil and moisture treatment, fiscal year 1954 


ao . 
| | 
| Area of land Estimated 
| Appropria- 


severely to | area benefit- | : 
tion re- 
quested 


River basin | critically | ed by 1954 


| eroded program 





Columbia Sade la Soin pies ; | 11, 368, 000 98,000 | $230, 000 
Colorado . aie = “a 26, 050, 000 285, 000 | 690, 000 
Great Basin ‘ : 38, 580, 000 145, 000 | 345, 000 
Missouri 8, 647, 000 | 120, 000 | 305, 000 
Rio Grande (includes inland : %, 216, 000 120, 000 310, 000 
Central’ California... - j Sails owl , 754, 000 | 20, 000 45, 000 
Southern California his nde’ 684, 000 §, 000 15, 000 
Coastal of Oregon : : 192, 000 1, 000 15, 000 
Arkansas- White F sw di - 71, 000 3, 000 8, G00 

Total SAS ee . 5, 972, 000 800, 000 | 1, 963, 000 
Program direction "oS 37, 000 


Grand total 7 : 95, 972, 000 | 800, 000 2, 000, 000 


Mr. Norrewu. Please add the funds requested for 1954 to that, as 
you did for the preceding item. 
Mr. Ciawson. All right. 
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Mr. Norrexu. Showing the breakdown of where the money will go, 


Mr. Ciuawson. Yes, sir. We can pull it right off those following 
pages and put it right on. 


AMOUNTS PROGRAMED FOR RIVER BASIN PROJECTS 


Mr. Norre.u. I notice there that $230,000 is for the Columbia 
River Basin, $690,000 on the Colorado River Basin, and $345,000 on 
the Great Basin. Is that the Great River Basin? 

Mr. Crawson. That is the Great Basin, which includes much of 
Nevada, parts of Utah and surrounding areas. It is that area which 
has no drainage to the sea. It is the internal drainage of Salt Lake 
and those other inland lakes. 

Mr. Norreiyi. Going on down, to use this as an illustration, | 
notice the last item there is for the Arkansas-W hite, Upper Arkansas 
Basin. I guess that is in the State of Colorado? 

Mr. Ciawson. Yes. 

Mr. Norrevyt. What can you do with $8,000 in a situation like 
that? 

Mr. Ciawson. I do not know. 

Mr. Norre.u. Is that enough money to do any good at. all, the 
amount which you itemize here on these different river basins? 

Mr. Ctawson. Many of our specific projects are quite small, 
Congressman, where we build check dams or detention dams or other 
types of activities, many of which cost $2,000 or $3,000 each. In other 
words, we do not go in for large-scale dams and structures. There are 
some exceptions to that. 

Mr. Norreiyi. You have there an item for “Central California, 
Sacramento River.” You have a sum of $45,000. 

Mr. Ciawson. Yes. 

Mr. Norrevtt. How can you do any soil-conservation work for 
that at all? I do not understand it. 

Mr. Ciawson. Of course, the acreages of public land which are 
left are relatively small, and these would be re ‘atively small programs 
on those particular lands that are left in Federal ownership. 

We would be glad to submit to you a more detailed staterent of 
what is proposed to be done in each of those areas, if you would like 
to have it. 

Mr. Norrevi. Anything you can add to the record to show we 
are getting any good out of the money we are spending on that would 
be good. Soil conservation seems to me to be something where you 
either have to have enough, or maybe you are wasting what you 
are using. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT CONCERNING Sorin AND MoIsTURE CONSERVATION PROGRAM 
EsTIMATES, Fiscan YEAR 1954 


Central California (Sacramento River), $45,000.—The funds requested for this 
area will serve to initiate a program of soil conservation on scattered public-domain 
lands in the Sacramento River drainage, including the Pit River plot project. 
A large share of this work will be done in cooperation with soil conservation 
districts. The Pit River project in particular is being developed in cooperation 
with the State soil conservation district to serve as a pattern for coordinating 
conservation activities. 

Southern California, $15,000.—These funds will serve to continue soil-conserva- 
tion work in cooperation with range users on scattered public lands. Plans are 
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heing developed to accelerate this program in cooperation with the State soil 
nservation districts. Action on this was started last year. 

Coastal of Oregon, $15,000.—This work involves the control of sand dunes near 
the mouth of the Siuslaw River in cooperation with the city of Florence, the State 
<gil conservation district and the Soil Conservation Service. Progress on this 
program is scheduled in accordance with the @bility of the Soil Conservation 
Service nursery to produce plants adapted to sand-dune control work. Progress 

control is influenced also by the necessity of attacking the problem in various 
scheduled steps which cannot be superseded by each other. 

Arkansas-White, $8,000.—The program involves the application of conserva- 
tion measures on the public lands in the Upper Arkansas River Basin in Colorado. 
fhe funds allocated to this project will permit a start on the action program in 
part of this basin. The work will be done in cooperation with other conservation 
agencies both local and Federal. 

\r. Clawson. Let me point out the fact that some of this is on the 
Upper Arkansas. It may be in the same grazing district as some of 
that, for instance, which is on the Rio Grande or on the Colorado. In 
other words, it lies near the headwaters. The fact that it is on the 
Arkansas, which we think of as associated with the State of Arkansas, 
does not mean it is there. 

Mr. Norrexu. | mentioned the fact that I thought it was in 
Colorado. 

Mr. Crawson. That is right. It shows here. 

Mr. Norrevyi. | know you could not do anything with $8,000 in 
Arkansas. 

SQUAW BUTTE EXPERIMENT STATION 


Mr. Norrevu. Let us consider the Squaw Butte Experiment Sta- 
tion, as shown on page 40 of the justifications. 

What is the difference between the type of range research being 
done at the Squaw Butte Experiment Station and that done at the 
desert research station of the Forest Service near Milford in Utah? 

Mr. Ctawson. Well, there are somewhat different programs being 
carried on in part, because we are under somewhat different natural 
conditions. Actually, the character of the research carried on is quite 
similar at the two stations. 

There are research stations under the Forest Service experiment 
stations and under the Bureau of Plant Industry in the Department of 
Agriculture and in cooperation with agricultural colleges scattered over 
various locations in the Western States. This station is very similar 
to any one of those. 

This one happens to be located in Oregon under a particular set of 
climatic and natural conditions but carrying on work roughly similar 
to the others. Actually, there is always a difference in a specific 
project as compared to another specific project being carried on. 
Kven though you may have research in reseeding methods or some- 
thing of the sort at two or more stations, the fact that they are under 
somewhat different physical conditions tends to make them somewhat 
diferent types of research in each instance. 


FIRE SUPPRESSION 


Mr. Norrevi. Let us take up the fire suppression item. I notice 
vou have a sizable increase this year over last year. 

Mr. Ciawson. That is in no small part a spurious increase, Mr. 
Congressman. By that I mean this: For the last 4 or 5 years we have 
had an appropriation of $150,000 for fire fighting. Each year we have 
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come before this committee for a supplemental amount to cover thy 
actual costs that were incurred. That is what we were up here for q 
couple of weeks or so ago. 

As we said then, the actual cost of fire fighting is absolutely unpre. 
dictable. You cannot tell what sort of climatic conditions: yOu are 
going to get into and how s®€vere the’ fire hazards are going to be and 
how many fires you are going to have. 

The amount appropriated was for some years $50,000, and I think 
there was a supplemental in every year. It was steped up to $150,000 
and there have been supplementals in the last 3 vears on that. Nov 
the Bureau of the Budget proposed to us last fall that we step it up 
to $250,000 in the hopes that we will not have to have supplemental 
appropriations every year. It is a hope that in an average or lighter- 
than-average fire year the $250,000 will cover the cost. If you get 
into a severe fire year the costs might easily still run in excess of the 
$250,000. 

Actually, if we are going to have supplemental appropriations to 
cover the cost above the amount in the budget, this does not really 
represent a net increase. That is whv I said to some extent it is a 
spurious item. It is in the hope that it will not be necessary now to 
have suppleme —_ each vear. 

Mr. Norrexu. I do not see how you have so much trouble with 
fires there. I do not believe we have that much trouble in the 
South. I believe in Arkansas that the State has not expended all 
told as much money as you are asking here for fire control. 

Mr. Crawson. Well, of course, the amount spent in some of the 
Western States varies greatly. The State of California is spending 
well in excess of $5 million a vear for fire control, besides what the 
Federal agencies and counties and others are spending. 

This is based upon actual costs, and we certainly do everything we 
possibly can to keep them to a minimum. 

Now, in general, if you are going to attempt fire control in an ares 
your costs ‘will be lower if vou can exercise prompt control of fires 
than if you let them get out of hand and then attempt to bring them 
under control later. 

Mr. Norre.u. Could you venture a guess as to how much money 
the Department of Interior, through its several agencies, will expend 
for fire fighting in 1 year? 

Mr. Ciawson. No, I cannot venture such a guess. I do not have 
any record of any agencies outside of the Bureau of Land Management. 
Mr. Norre.u. It would run into a tremendous sum of money. 

Mr. Ciawson. It would run into a substantial sum of money. If 
we did not have a fire hazard in our forested areas forestry would be 
infinitely more profitable than it is. That is one of our major problem. 

In many of these western areas the fire hazard is increasing. 

Mr. Norre.u. Why is that true? 

Mr. Ciawson. Largely because there are more people using these 
areas, more travel on the roads and highways and more camping out 
and more recreational use and all sorts of things. The number of 
fires is increasing. The acreages burned per fire ‘have generally been 
decreasing, as better control is exercised over them. 

Mr. Norrevi. Well, I hope you will get enough money so that you 
will not have to come back to us. 
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WEED CONTROL-—-HALOGETON 


Several years ago over my objection you started a week-control 
program out there. Will you tell us what luck you have had? 

Mr. Cirawson. Well, I think we have had good success. Let me 
point out, though, that ‘the present fiscal year ,1953, is only the second 
year we have had funds available. 

Mr. Norre ww. I realize that is true. 

Mr. Cirawson. The funds we got in fiscal year 1952 did not come 
in until November. They were part of a supplemental appropriation 
and not part of the regular appropriation. Actually, we did not get 
a full year’s use of them, or as early a use of those funds, as we would 
have gotten had they been part of the regular appropriation. 

Under this weed-control program we have been ¢ carrying on two 
main activities. By far and away the largest and most important 
has been the reseeding to grass of areas infested with Halogeton or the 
imminent danger of becoming severely infested, particularly burned- 
over areas or areas where the natural plant cover had been destroyed 
or impaired, so that the Halogeton could get into those areas. 

In addition to that we have been carrying on an operating program 
in certain areas to prevent the spread of Halogeton, particularly 
where you have small spot infestations some considerable distance 
from major infestations. It seems possible to spray them and hold 
the spread down. ‘The spraying is relatively pretty expensive, and 
when you are through all you have accomplished is to stop the spread 
of the weed. 

The reseeding when it is sucecssful, as it generally is, not only stops 
the spread of the halogeton, but you provide some additional forage 
which is valuable and helpful as well. 

Mr. Norre.u. I believe you estimate there are about 1 million 
acres infested now? 

Mr. Ciawson. Yes. 

Mr. Norretyu. Whereas when the program was started you esti- 
mated it was about 640,000? 

Mr. Ciawson. That is right. 

Mr. Norre tu. Is this increase going to continue, do you think? 

Mr. Ciawson. I think there is every likelihood that there wil! be 
further infestations. In spite of everything that can be done it will 
spread into some new areas. If there were no control program it 
would spread even faster than itis. I think it will spread in any event. 

Mr. Norrewu. Is there any way you think we can ever get it off 
the public domain when there is not any effort being made to get it off 
the privately owned land? 

Mr. CLawson. A great many efforts are being made to get it off 
the privately owned land. I think proportionately more money has 
been spent on the private land than on the public land. 

Mr. Norretu. Will you include in the record a statement of the 
activity of the private landowners? 

Mr. Crawson. Yes. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 
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LocaL PARTICIPATION IN THE CONTROL OF HALOGETON 


Complete data pertaining to the quantity of halogeton-control work on private 
jlands by landowners are not available. 3ureau field personnel in the conduct of 
day-to-day business have observed that the majority of livestock operators whose 
lands are located within the areas of infestation are waging a continuous attack 
on the weed near ranch headquarters, waterholes, and driveways. 

Under the Halogeton Control Act of 1952, the United States Department of 
Agriculture was charged with the responsibility of halogeton control on State 
and private lands. In a report of a survey ot the halogeton problem made late 
in the fall of 1952 by the Bureau of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, the results 
of the interviews with 198 livestock operators in areas of infestation are tabulated. 
Of this total 182 had had experience with halogeton, 167 were interested in control, 
123 were willing to cooperate in a local control program, and 58 had suffered 
livestock losses. 

State and local control committees have been organized in six of the Western 
States. County weed-control programs in 11 counties have been performing 
control work on private lands. The bulk of the infested private lands are inter- 
spersed with public land of which the checkerboarded railroad lands in northern 
Utah and Nevada are typical. 

Where the Bureau has installed control projects on public lands, interested 
livestock operators have made substantial contributions. In the 1952 work 
season, which covered all of the 1952 and a portion of 1953 fiscal years’ appropria- 
tions, private contributions to control work on public land totaled $240,000. 
Latest estimates show that funds expended by State and local agencies of direct 
benefit to public lands will total $161,000 for the 2 fiscal vears. Of this total, 
States and counties will spend $119,000 and railroads $42,000. Defense estab- 
lishments, such as supply depots, located in public land areas, will spend $77,000 in 
the same period for work on base lands, some of which will directly benefit adjacent 
public lands. The outlook for fiscal year 1954 indicates an increasing scale of 
contributions to control work on public lands and expenditures of other agencies: 

Mr. Ciawson. I said proportionately, because the acreage infested 
so far has been predominantly on the public land, so that the infesta- 
tion on the privately owned land has not been as great as on the public 
land. 

Mr. Norreti. Have you got it cleared off of any publicly owned 
lands today? 

Mr. Ctawson. Yes; there are tracts where we have successfully 
reseeded and excluded the halogeton. 

Mr. Norrety. Will that land get reinfested in the years to come? 

Mr. Ciawson. I think not. We think not. We believe that if you 
get a good grass stand and manage it properly and do not overgraze 
it halogeton will not come back. ‘I think we will have to wait and see 
what tepbens, but that is our best judgment as of the present time. 

Mr. Norreti. You think about 1 million acres now have the weed 
on it? 

Mr. Ctawson. We have some figures in here on that. We think that 
there is in total about 1.7 million. 

Mr. Norretyi. About 1.7 million? 

Mr. Ciawson. Of which a little over 1 million is land under our 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. Norretyi. Would it be possible, if you had the money, to go 
in there and do the job, let us say, in a year’s time? 

Mr. Ciawson. I think, Congressman, once you get any poisonous 
or noxious weed firmly established in an area you never get completely 
rid of it. That is our feeling on this one. It will never vanish now 
from the western scene. 

But if it can be kept within some bounds it will not be too dangerous. 
For instance, in the areas where there is reseeding and where reseeding 
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is possible and where we get good grass stands it will be very limited 
n its occurrence, and its poisonous effects may be not too serious. 
In other words, either livestock will not eat it, if there is other good 
forage available, or, if they do eat it, it will not be in a fatal amount. 
It is not an accumulative poison. If there is good forage available 
they can consume limited amounts of it without it being fatal. 

It is more a matter of management of the land and forage than it 
is of eradication. 

Mr. Norrewu. In other words, when you get it cleared off you think 
you will have to supervise it in years to come? 
~ Mr. Cirawson. That is right. That is part of your normal grazing 
administration in any event. 

Mr. Norreiu. Do you have any idea what that would cost? 

Mr. Cuawson. No. As you may recall, when we first came up 
asking for this item some questions were asked—I do not know 
whether you or someone else asked them—as to the ultimate cost of 
this. We did not know then and we do not know now the rate at 
which this will spread, the extent to which it will invade certain types 
of soil and certain climatic zones. They are just things we do not 
know. 

I will say that all the experiences so far have indicated to us it is a 
more serious threat than we originally thought. 

Mr. Norre.tu. You could not venture even a guess as to the ulti- 
mate cost? 

Mr. Ctawson. If I remember correctly—and I am speaking now 
entirely from memory—our original guess was $35 million plus or 
minus 50 percent. Of course, I also want to say that in this sort of a 
control program we feel you are getting value received in terms of 
added forage you are getting out of it. In other words, we are getting 
substantial additional quantities of forage from this control program. 

Mr. Norrevu. All right. We will insert in the record at this point 
page 43, and please add to that the same information regarding ap- 
propriations that you did for the other items. 

Mr. CLawson. Yes. 

(The matter referred to follows: ) 


Halogeton infestation, August 1952 


[In acres] 


Bureau of 

Land Other 
Manage- lands 
ment lands 


Total 


490, 100 232, 500 722, 600 
314, 530 202, 930 607, 460 
190, 000 105, 000 295, 000 
85, OOO Re OOD) 
1, 000 22, 600 23, 600 
5, 000 5. 000 
45 10 55 


1, O85, 675 


Weed control 
Appropriated 1952 $1, 810, 605 
Appropriated 1953 1, 345, 000 
3udget estimates - -_-_ -- ‘ areas aseowe £666,000 
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GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Norre.u. Next is the appropriation for “General administra- 
tion,” as shown on page 45. I see some increases there. Would you 
please explain them? 

Mr. Ciawson. Well, as a matter of fact, the increase requested 
there is a result of the increases requested in the other items, and is 
less than proportionate thereto. 

This covers the usual administrative items in an agency’s budget: 
that is, your so-called housekeeping activities and the like. 

I should like to point out, in the case of the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement, that sort of work is very much larger than you might ordi- 
narily think. I mean, in recent years our budget has been $11 million 
to $13 million. Now, if you would say: 


Well, an agency with $11 million to $13 million of expenditure ought to spend 
about so much for general administration— 


That overlooks the fact that we have the responsibility and the work 
of collecting all this money we are talking about. Now, it does not 
cost as much, perhaps, to collect $64 million as it costs to spend it in 
terms of hiring people and the like, but we have to have and do have a 
very substantial accounting force to handle the 100,000 or more 
accounts, and all sorts of additional problems, including legal prob- 
lems, and other matters which arise in connection with the collection 
of money; so that it is my feeling that our item for general administra- 
tion is really very modest considering the total program of the Bureau, 
much more so than if you only look at the expenditure side of the 
Bureau’s operations. 


RANGE IMPROVEMENTS 


Amounts available for obligation 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate ; $356, O86 $360, 292 $380, 000 
Prior year balance availabk 526, 497 313, 948 100, 000 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 4, 288 | 1,000 | 1, 000 
Reimbursements from other accounts 626 

Total available for obligation 7,497 675, 240 481, 000 
Balance available in subsequent year . 313, 948 — 100, 000 


Obligations incurred . 573, 549 575, 240 | 481, 000 


Note.— Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above are from the proceeds of sale of personal prop- 
erty (40 U. 8. C. 481 (¢)). 


Obligations by activities 
Range improvements: 
1952 - - poets case aan $573, 549 
1953__ aa - Seow eee - . 575, 240 


1954__ hel ot eae ae Pee eeecens ee 
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a by wonton 





Object classification | 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions _- cite 18 19 19 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions__--___- ; 26 29 19 
Average number of all employees - - - -- d : ; 44 48 : 


4 verage salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: | 
Average salary “ . | $4, 028 | $4, 181 $4, 188 
Average grade. i GS8-5.8 | GS-6.1 GS-6.1 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: 
Average salary. ; ‘ ; A | $5, 315 | $5, 315 | $5, 315 
Average grade. .-.-- re 2 : ‘ CPC-10.0 | CPC-10.0 CPC-10.0 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions _- | $72, 069 | $79, 888 | $79, 888 
Part-time and temporary positions we 105, 485 | 116, 250 | 76, 282 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 296 | 337 j _330 


Total personal services-__-- : sia 177, 850 196, 475 j 1 56, 500 


02 Travel. ieee piesabaaaietniieela uh 661 | 13, 100 12, 500 
03 «Tre unsportation of things. awit leh ieued , 213 | 12, 500 12, 500 
08 - IIIS Gsccio da tnonsnansnuvasecincasas "479 600 500 
05 FReniGe GIG Cr POs oon oo ono ik cnckncccccccen 2, 059 | 2, 400 | 2, 500 
06 Printing and reproduction --. : st | 46 | SO tse an 

07 +Other contractual services _ - -- os al crane catateieade 49, 894 | 67, 882 | 65, 000 

Services performed by other age neies_..._.__- 36, 136 20, 950 

08 Supplies and materials__...........-------- a aia 156, 821 132, 458 125, 000 
09 Equipment betas od less aseaita ats lita a 53, 917 | 30, 225 | 30, 000 
10 Lands and structures. Se nee Rie oie . acuta 72, 228 97, 000 | =o 
15 Taxes and assessments... Diddle hewdasia cata 1, 245 | 1, 550 | , 500 


Obligations incurred --- -- eal . 573, 549° 575, 240 481, 000 


- 


| | 
|} 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year sel fe sel $209, 589 $134, 309 | 


$128, 549 
Obligations incurred during the year------ ‘ ached 4 573, 549 575, 240 


481, 000 


— = - — | 
783, 138 | 709, 549 | 609, 549 

Deduct: | 

Reimbursable obligations. _- . ai 4,914 1, 000 | 

i 

| 


1, 000 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year--.- kad 134, 309 128, 549 


9&8, 549 
Total expenditures ____..--- ; A 643, 915 580, 000 510, 000 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations - - : 643. 915 f 140, 000 285, 000 
Out of prior authorizations - -__-_- , rey Oe 440, 000 225, 000 


TAYLOR GRAZING ACT-—-REVENUES AND DISBURSEMENTS 


Mr. Norrevu. Now I would like to talk a little bit about the Taylor 
Grazing Act. 

Mr. CLrawson. Yes. 

Mr. Norretyi. You do not use that name ‘Taylor’ much now. 
Why have you dropped the name? 

Mr. Ciawson. I do not think we have done it deliberately. 

Mr. N ORREL Lt. You had not discovered it? 

Mr. Crawson. This is the same form of presentation that we have 
used now for 2 or 3 years, at least. 

Mr. Norrevi. While we are on it, is the Taylor Grazing Act now 
self-sustaining all the way around? 
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Mr. Ciawson. Well, you are talking now about the grazing ad- 
ministration part of the act? 

Mr. Norreuu. Is it self-sustaining? How much do we go into 
debt on it every year over and above the income? 

Mr. CLtawson. Let us submit the same statement on income and 
a that we have submitted.in previous years. The costs 
of the Grazing Administration are covered by the receipts in the same 
way that they have been in previous years. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Comparison between estimated income from grazing and appropriation estimate, 
fiseal year 1954 
Gross income: 
Sec. 3 (inside grazing districts) ; $1, 750, 000 
Sec. 15 (outside grazing districts) ___ : 2 400, 000 


2, 1! 50, 000 


Apportionment of income: 
{ange improvements___- Pi ta $391, 600 
Payments to States 382, 300 


173, 900 


Net to United States Treasury 5 , 376, 100 


Appropriation warranted on the basis of the BAE formula (70 per- 
cent chargeable to livestock industry; 30 percent chargeable to 
public benefits) _- ; 7 2 ceudeu 1 Woe abe 
Appropriation estimate: 
Grazing Administration ee $1, 478, 000 
Fire suppression ___- Peat pete 132, 000 
I, 610, 000 


Excess over appropriation estimate 355, 850 

Mr. Norretyi. | am trying to determine whether or not. the 
collections under the Taylor Grazing Act equaled the total amount 
of the appropriations that we make each year plus the funds that are 
paid over or disbursed to the area in which you are operating. 

Mr. Citawson. Well, here is the data, Mr. Congressman, which 
will show you. 

Mr. Norrety. That includes the total receipts and disbursements 
regardless of where the money goes; does it not? 

Mr. CLtawson. Well, let me go through it step by step. 

Mr. Norretu. Make it as short as you can. 

Mr. Ciawson. The gross income is actual money paid into the 
Treasury from within grazing districts and from outside grazing 
districts, and we estimate that as $2,150,000. These are estimates 
for 1954. On that basis, the amount that would go into the range 
improvement fund would be $391,600. The payment to the States 
would be $382,300 or a total of $773,900, leaving a net total to the 
Treasury of $1,376,100. Now, the basis on which the fees were 
established some 6 or 7 years ago was that 70 percent of the cost of 
the administration of the grazing districts, and claims in those districts, 
was chargeable to livestock leases and 30 percent to special benefits. 
If you take that assumption, then that would require an appropriation 
of $1,965,800, the actual amount requested, or $1,610,000, leaving an 
expenditure in excess of appropriation estimate estimated at $355,850. 

Well, I think I have traced it through each of the steps. 
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Mr. Norretu. Summing it up, there is no money that is paid out 
to any - the areas out there other than what you show here? 

Mr. Ciawson. That is correct. 

Mr. 1 Norreuu. That is, either by you or by the Treasury Depart- 
ment? 

Mr. Cutawson. That is correct. 

Mr. Norrexyi. In other words, no part of the money you have 
collected is disbursed by either you or the Treasury Department 
except what you have shown here? 

Mr. CLawson. That is correct. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Amounts available for obligation 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate 1954 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate : . $700, 009 $2, 750, 000 $2, 100, 000 
Prior year balance available : 492, 787 266, 305 
Reimbursements from other accounts.____ eee 602 


Total available for obligation . 1, 193. 389 3, 016, 305 2, 100, 000 
Balance available in subsequent year — 266, 305 


Obligations ineurred 927, O84 3, 016, 305 2, 100, 000 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1952 actual | 19538 estimate | 1954 estim: 


- - - - oo + 


1. Access roads ane $925, 315 $3, 016, 305 $2, 000, 000 
2. Buildings in Alaska * - 1, 769 100, 000 


Obligations incurred 927, 084 3, 016, 305 2, 100, 000: 


Obligations by objects 
Object classification 1952 actual 1953 estimate 1954 estim: 


BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 


Average salaries and grades 
General service grades 
A verage salary 
Average grade 


‘ersonal services 
Permanent positions 
Part-time and temporary positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal services 
Travel 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Lands and structures 
Taxes and assessments 


Obligations incurred 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


Object classification 


ALLOCATION TO BUREAU OF PURLK 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 


A verage salaries and grades 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions i 
Part-time and temporary positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal] services 
02 Travel se 
03 Transportation of things 
04 Communication services 
05 Rents and utility services 
06 Printing and reproduction 
07 Other contractual services 
08 Supplies and materials 
10 Lands and structures 
15 Taxes and assessments 


Obligations incurred 
SUMMARY 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 


A verage salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Part-time and temporary positions 
Pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal services 
Travel 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Lands and structures 
Taxes and assessments 


Obligations incurred 


ROADS 


| 





GS-5.8 | 


$74, 722 | 
21, 008 
385 
6, O87 


102, 202 
6, 457 | 
373 


492 


783, 5 


712 


927, O84 
| 


Analysis of expenditures 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year 
Obligations incurred during the year 


Deduct 
Reimbursable obligations 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 


rotal expenditures 
Expenditures are distributed as follows 


Out of current authorizations 
Out of prior authorizations 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


$37, 000 
150, 500 
500 

10. 000 


198, 000 
9, 000 

11, 000 

2, 000 

10, 000 

4, 000 

89, 000 
118, 000 
2, 279, 491 
1, 000 


$87, 585 


150, 500 | 


740 


10, 000 
| 


15, 000 
11, 275 

2, 500 

10, 000 
4,000 

102, 900 
120, 000 
1, 000 

2, 499, 805 


1,000 | 


3, 016, 305 


2, 721, 491 


248, 825 


GS-54 


| 
| $37, 000 
66, 200 

500 
10, 000 


113, 700 
5, 000 


1, 570, 000 
800 


1, 805, 000 


$4, 243 


GS8-6.3 


$88, 910 

72, 200 

700 

11, 500 

173, 310 

13, 000 

6, 750 

1, 750 

6, 500 

2, 800 

50, 400 

60, 490 

} 2, 000 
1, 782, 200 
SOO 





| 
| 
} 


| 
| 
| 


2, 100, 000 


| 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


| $60, 062 
| 927, 084 


987, 146 


214, 416 


$772, 128 
3, 016, 305 


3, 788, 433 
1, 488, 433 


1, 300, 000 | 


\ 1, 000, 000 


2, 300, 000 


$1, 488, 433 
2, 100, 000 
|— a 
3, 588, 433 
} etiod 
| 1, 188, 433 
2, 400, 000 


1, 000, 000 
1, 400, 000 
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ACCESS ROADS PROGRAM 


Mr. Norrexu. I notice you have some construction items in here. 
How much do you have in 1953? 

Mr. Citawson. This is one item where we are asking for less money 
than we received in 1953. In the present fiscal year, we have 
$2,750,000 for access roads in the O. and C. area of Oregon. I want to 
espe c sially stress the fact that under the terms of the 1953 appropria- 
tion that money is coming out of what the counties would otherwise 
vet under the law. In other words, if we had not appropriated that 
money for roads, the Federal Treasury would not have gotten it 
either. I do not know whether I make myself clear or not, but the 
terms of the current appropriation act provide that the counties will 
get 50 percent of the O. and C. receipts, and out of the rest—from the 
first 25 percent of the receipts—they will get anything that is left over 
after this $2,750,000 for road money has been paid back. The re- 
maining 25 percent is paid to the Treasury. And from the way our 
sales have been going up to the present time so far, it looks like they 
will be large enough so that the 25 percent will just about cover this 
$2,750,000. Under the terms of the current appropriation, that 
amount would not remain in the Treasury, anyway. It would either 
go to the counties in terms of payments, or we would spend if for roads. 

Mr. NORRELL. You have this year a decrease of $650,000 under the 
current vear’s funds? 

Mr. Crawson. Well, yes. That is correct. The decrease is for 
access roads for $750, 000, but partly offsetting that is $100,000 to 
construct some buildings i in Alaska, so that the net decrease is $650,000. 

Mr. Norretyi. How do your current estimates compare on the 
same items with your previous estimates? 

Mr. Crawson. Well, I am not sure I get the full import of your 
question. In submitting these budget. estimates, we had to put in 
necessarily estimated costs of building certain roads which were in 
advance of detailed surveys, and they were necessarily rather crude 
estimates. Now we have the Bureau of Public Roads making de- 
tailed engineering surveys on which you can let contracts for road 
construction. In general, road costs, like everything else, have been 
rising, and I am not at all sure but what the costs will actually turn 
out to be somewhat higher than the original estimate. But the dis- 
crepancies are not serious, in view of this general rise in costs in 
which we find ourselves. The same thing is true of the timber sales 
and the price of timber. They are rising also. 

Mr. Norrewu. Are these access roads entirely on the public domain, 
owned by the Federal Government? 

Mr. Crawson. Well, the way the O. and C. land lies in its checker- 
board fashion, it has to cross some private land. We acquire rights- 
of-way across that either by condemnation or by sale or by donation, 
so that the road is entirely public road. I might say that these 
roads are necessarily servicing some privately owned timber. 


CONTRIBUTION OF PRIVATE-LAND OWNERS TO ROAD PROGRAM 


Mr. Norretu. Do they make any contribution at all toward the 
maintenance and upkeep of those roads? 

Mr. Ciawson. What we propose to do in the nature of getting 
them to make a contribution is to charge them a toll for the use of 
that road, so they will bear their proportionate share. 
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BUILDINGS IN ALASKA 


Mr. Norreti. There is one other thing I want to mention here, 
and that is the Alaskan construction. Just touch on that as briefly 
as you can. 

Mr. Crawson. Well, outside of the national-forest areas in Alaska. 
98 percent of Alaska is public domain under the jurisdiction of the 
Bureau of Land Management. A large percentage of that land was 
originally forest land, and a large percentage of it is still forest land, 
There are local sawmills, and in addition to the sawing of rough 
boards, other uses are made of that. 

There is a very serious fire problem in a lot of that area. Some of 
it is in quite remote areas, and if we are going to give it any measure 
of protection and any measure of management, it is necessary to have 
personnel within reasonable distances of those areas. It is just almost 
impossible in many areas of Alaska to maintain personnel unless you 
- have buildings in which to house them, both for personal housing and 
office buildings and the like. They cannot be temporary buildings, 
either. We have had personnel living up there and offices carrying 
on in old CCC buildings, and that is pretty rugged stuff, no matter 
what vou do to fix them up. This is to complete certain buildings in 
Fairbanks —well, it is actually outside Fairbanks at a ranger station— 
which we have there, and it also provides for the beginning of some 
construction at a little settlement of McGrath where we try to main- 
tain fireguards and a station in the summertime and make it on a 
vear-around basis. In Alaska we are trying now to protect against 
destruction a lot of the resources that we have seen destroyed in the 
States. It is a matter of trying to protect timber and other resources 
before they are completely destroyed. 

Mr. Norreti. Well, Mr. Clawson, if you have to have this now, 
how have you managed to get along all these years without it? 

Mr. Crawson. Well, again, in Alaska until fairly recently no fire 
protection was extended at all to large areas. Up until comparatively 
recent times tn large areas the fire hazard was not too serious, but as 
roads are being constructed and as the total population of the Terri- 
tory is increased and as that population is extended out into the 
different areas, the fire hazard is increased very drastically. The 
fire problem in the settled areas in Alaska is very much like it is in 
the settled areas of the West. It is a problem of early detection of 
your fires and getting out to them. We are gradually extending that 
sort of protection in Alaska as the -increased population and the 
opening up of the Territory has increased the fire hazard. Of course, 
this is a part of the general settling of the Territory that is going on. 


EMPLOYEE HOUSING 


Mr. Norreti. When you spend this $100,000, you would have 1 
residence containing 4 rooms at Fairbanks at $17,000 as a part of that; 
is that right? 

Mr. CLawson. Yes. 

Mr. Norreti. And you would have an office building for your 
manager. In other words, that $100,000 is just to give him a house 
and an office setup to live in and to work in? 
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\ir. CLawson. Well, you will notice that one of the largest items is 
the completion ot the garage at Fairbanks. That is a heated garage 
in which you can work in the most severe weather. 

\ir. Norrevu. That would be for his use; would it not? 

Mr. CLawson. No, sir. That is for the use of your whole fire 
equipment—trucks and other equipment. 

Mir. Norrevti. Where would the others live? 

\{r. CLawson. In the summertime we have a considerable staff of 
temporary fire help who would not be housed in Government quarters. 
As a matter of fact, this residence is very largely a bunkhouse 
arrangement, 

Mr. Norretit. How many of your employees at Fairbanks would 
be taken care of under this $100,000 request here? 

Mr. CLtawson. Well, most of our staff at Fairbanks is not going 
to be housed in Government quarters. At the most, one man on a 
vear around basis will be in Government quarters. 

Mr. Norrewu. If you take care of this man would not the next 
step have to be to take care of your other employees in Alaska? 

Mr: Ctawson. No. These amounts that are requested here cover 
our installation at Fairbanks. This begins the installation at Me- 
Grath. I will be quite honest with you. We intend to ask for 
funds for 1 or 2 other district ranger stations at relatively isolated 
areas. But this completes the business at Fairbanks, and there is no 
thought in our mind of housing all of our employees, but when you 
get into the isolated areas, you have got to house them. Our setup 
at Fairbanks is some little distance away from the town of Fairbanks, 
and it is necessary to maintain someone there on a year-round basis. 
In the summertime you have bunks in there where you can have 
foresters or temporary fire fighters. This cold storage item is a 
misleading title. That is a garage and machine shed which is not 
heated. It is not cold storage of food or anything like that. 

Mr. Norretv. Where is your man living now who would occupy 
these facilities? 

Mr. Ciawson. For the most part, we have found it impossible to 
maintain men in these localities, and we have had a terrific turnover 
of personnel. 

Mr. Norreti. Who would you put in the four-room house if you 
had it tomorrow? 

Mr. Ciawson. Well, one of our employees who is now in Fairbanks 
or else a new employee we would get. 

Mr. Norreiyu. Where is he living now, or do you know? 

Mr. Faucx. Let me answer the question, Congressman. What this 
amounts to is that here we have all the equipment that is used during 
the summer on this fire-protection program stored in there in the 
wintertime, and what we try to do is go over and repair it during 
the winter. All we will have in there during the winter will be a 
mechanic and helpers. Up to this time, a lot of that equipment has 
been sitting in the open in the snow, and subject to the weather. This 
is not a house for the manager. This is nothing but a bunkhouse in 
which these mechanics and other helpers will live. 

\Iir. Norrewu. I see in item 3 you call it a residence. 

Mr. Farecx. It may be an unfortunate statement to call it a resi- 
dence. 
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Mr. Norrevu. You have it listed as a residence of four rooms at 
Fairbanks, $17,000. Is that what this item is? 

Mr. Faucx. As I understand it, it will be a simple four-room bunk- 
house, probably with a kitchen and a stove. 

Mr. Norrevu. But there is a dwelling house; is there not? 

Mr. Fauck. Well, for $17,000 up there, it is a very small thing. 

Mr. Norreu. But it is a dwelling; is it not? 

Mr. Fauck. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norrevi. What do I understand to be the extension of steam 
lines from central heating plant to residence, $3,000? That is to heat 
the house; is it not? 

Mr. Fauck. That is right. 

Mr. Norrewu. The next item is water, $3,500. 

Mr. Faucx. Yes, sir; we have to have water. 

Mr. Norrevu. Gas and oil with underground tanks, $3,500. 

Mr. Fauck. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norretu. And then an office building, which I assume would 
be used by one or more up there. 

Mr. Faucx. That is at another point, sir. That is all at McGrath 
That is at a place other than Fairbanks. 

Mr. Norre.u. That is at McGrath. 

Mr. Faucx. Yes, sir. That is a little town where there are no other 
facilities. 

Mr. Norrevu. How far is McGrath from Fairbanks? 

Mr. Faucx. It must be 200 or 300 miles, anyway. McGrath, as | 
understand it, is away over on the west side there near the Yukon 


Valley. 


Mr. JensEN. It is on the highway, I think. Is it not? 
Mr. Faucx. I do not believe there is a highway in there. 


HoMESTEADING PROCEDURES IN ALASKA 


Mr. Jensen. Mr. Clawson, will you tell us what the conditions are 
now under which people can secure land in Alaska under your present 
method of approving applications for land or homestes ads, especially 
in the Kenai Peninsula, where we now have a road complet ted down to 
Homer? ‘The committee visited that area in 1945, and we all agreed 
that there was the greatest agricultural area in all of Alaska because 
of the fact that it is warmed by the Japanese Current and has a 
climate almost comparable to that of the northern part of Minnesota. 
Now we have the road completed and we have that great area which 
should be developed. Homesteads should spring up there, and it 
should be an area where we will finally have a good economy. But I 
understand it is still almost impossible for veterans, for instance, to 
secure a plot of ground in that area and in other places in Alaska. Tell 
us what the story is right now. Will you, please, sir? 

Mr. Ciawson. A lot of the Kenai Peninsula was included in some 
withdrawals some 4 or 5 years ago—I have forgotten the exact date— 
with the thought that arrangements might be made for some sort of 
sustained settlement in which you would try to help homesteaders 
actually develop their lands into farming and the like. Those with- 
drawals have mostly been lifted in the last year or so, and all of the 
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land close to the highway was opened up forentry. I donot know, but 
[ would hazard the judgment that practically all that has already been 
entered upon. 

Mr. Jensen. You feel most of that has already been entered? 

Mr. Cuawson. I feel it has been entered upon by homesteaders and 

that entries have been filed upon it. In Alaska, if anyone files a 
homestead entry on any land that is not withdrawn, he is allowed to go 
further with his homestead. In other words, we do not have the 
same discretionary authority in Alaska to reject a homestead applica- 
tion that we have here in the States. So, if any veteran or anyone 
else comes in and files an application for a homestead in Alaska and 
the area is not withdrawn, the homestead entry is allowed and he is 
allowed to go further on it. A veteran with 2 years of service can 
acquire that land by 7 months’ residence on it and by building a 
house. He does not have to cultivate any of the acreage. A non- 
veteran would have to live on it for 3 years and would have to comply 
with the cultivation requirement. 

Mr. Jensen. That is commensurate with the homesteading laws on 
the mainland? 

Mr. Crawson. That is right. There has been a great deal of 
homesteading in Alaska since the war. I have asked our people, and 
we plan this spring to make some survey of ae has happened in 
the areas that have been homesteaded. As near as we can find out, 
very little of the land is actually going into agric nc Red al production. 
\lost of them find the costs are greater than they « can swing. They 
are simply not going into farming. There are exceptions to that, 
of course; but the amount of agricultural development is relatively 
limited. In part, of course, it has been because the settler does not 
have the capital and in part because there are relatively good paying 
jobs in Alaska. So, in many instances a man is interested in a place 
to live and work rather than to spend his time in clearing his own land. 

In addition to the homestead law and its operation in Alaska, I 
would say far more important has been the Small Tract Act 


SMALL TRACT ACT 


Mr. Jensen. You say that is the Small Tract Act? 

Mr. Cuawson. Yes, sir; the Small Tract Act of 1938, under which 
up to 5 acres of land can be available to someone for residential pur- 
poses only, and there is no cultivation requirement. 

Mr. Jensen. But they can cultivate it? 

Mr. Crawson. Yes, sir. If they want to grow a garden or anything 
like that on it, they are at liberty to do so. Under the act, the land is 
made available only as it is opened for entry, and in many areas we 
have tried to subdivide it and make available small tracts of land 
wherever there was public land around any growing community. 
For instance, down in the town of Kenai, an Air Force installation 
has gone in there within the last year, and we have opened it up. 
There are several hundred small ‘tracts around that area. So, if 
someone wants a tract of land on which to build and live and does 
not want to farm, he can take 160 or any other acreage—he can get 
that much under the act—and, instead of that, you divide it into 
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much smaller acreage and allow that many more people in. I do not 
remember the latest figures, but I would guess perhaps 2,500 smal] 
tracts have been opened around the main towns in Alaska in the last 
4 or 5 years. We have opened up areas wherever we possibly could 
and have tried to serve as many people as we possibly could in that 
way. 

Mr. Jensen. How much land can one person homestead in Alaska? 

Mr. Clawson. One hundred and sixty acres. 

Mr. Jensen. That is the limit? 

Mr. CLtawson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. The reason you hold this Small Tract Homesteading 
Act to 5 acres is because you felt that anyone who asked for only 
5 acres was not interested in agriculture? 

Mr. Ciawson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JENSEN. So you did not went to give that kind of a person a 
lot of land which would simply lie idle; is that the purpose? 

Mr. Ciawson. That is essentially it. 


DEVELOPMENT IN KENAI PENINSULA 


Mr. JeNsEN. You say in the southern Kenai Peninsula vou have 
lot of homesteaders there but very few of them are clearing their land 
and going into farming? 

Mr. CLhawson. That is right. 

Mr. a Is that because it is too expensive to clear the land 
and get it in shape for farming? 
Mr. CLawson. Yes, sir. 


HOMESTEADING ASSISTANCE 


Mr. Jensen. Is the Legislature of Alaska taking any interest in 
bringing more people to Alaska and assisting them in getting into 
agriculture? 

Mr. Crawson. Well, I would hesitate to answer that. I know of 
no program by any agency, territorial or Federal, which is giving any 
very large assistance to settlers in getting them into agriculture. 
There is some assistance, as 1 understand it, and under some circum- 
stances they can qualify for some ACP payments—agricultural con- 
servation payments—for land cleared, but the amount of money that 
is available and the share of the costs covered are so small that in 
practice it is not very effective. 

The Farmers Home Administration makes loans up there, but 
again both the amount of money that is available and what they 
require in terms of equity or security for credit means that the aver- 
age homesteader cannot get a loan from them. I think it is also fair 
to say that a great many people homesteaded land in Alaska without 
the intent, probably, of going into agricultural production. They 
want to acquire some land—and this desire to own land is a very 
deep-seated matter with us—and I think that since they could acquire 
160 acres as easily as they could acquire 5 acres, they have done that 
And under the Territorial law until very recently there have oe 
no taxes on land. I think a veteran would have been a fool not to 
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have taken 160 acres, because he could get it just as cheaply as he 
could get 5 acres—in fact, cheaper. If we sell him a small tract of 5 
acres or less, we make him pay something for it, and if he takes a 
homestead, he pays the filing fee only. 

Around some of the towns in Alaska—Fairbanks is the best ex- 
ample—around that town the growth of the town has actually been 
very seriously retarded by the lack of any area to further expand. 
That may sound absurd, but you have several military places there 
on one side of the town and a lot of area that has been homesteaded 
and the people have hung onto the land and there was no incentive 
to subdivide it, and they have been able to hold it without any cost 
to them at all. The same thing is true around Anchorage and some 
of these other towns. I am sure that same speculative aspect has 
reached some of the people who have been homesteading. I do not 
mean to be critical, because I might very well have done the same thing 
if | had been a veteran. 

Mr. JENsEN. Of course, the Congress has been quite hesitant in 
encouraging too many veterans and too many people to go to Alaska 
because of the fact that it is a great risk to take so far as the climate 
is concerned and because of the high cost of everything in Alaska. 
| certainly do not want to be a party to encouraging people to go up 
there and spending what little money they have, only to become a 
burden to the Territory of Alaska or anyone else. There have been a 
lot of people who have gone to Alaska who have worked in the fisheries 
and in other places and have learned all the hazards and have then 
started farming in Alaska. They are pretty well schooled in what 
the problems are. Many of those people, I have been told, are now 
anxious to get a plot of ground on which to build a home and get 
into the farming business. They say they have been hampered ‘by 
laws which make it almost impossible for them to acquire a homestead. 
| understand some revisions or some interpretations have been made 
in the homestead laws which make it easier to acquire land there. 


CHANGES IN HOMESTEADING REGULATIONS 


Mr. Ciawson. I do not think the law has been revised, but by 
interpretative action a lot of the land has been opened up for home- 
steading. 

Mr. Jensen. Yes. That is my understanding. I realize the law 
has not been changed, but it has been through interpretation of the 
law. The homestead laws were broad enough to permit some changes 
in the rules and regulations which govern homesteading in Alaska. 

Mr. CLawson. In a great many instances in Alaska we have been 
helpful in the last 4 or 5 years in assisting people to get either title or 
control of land on which they had squatted or used for many years. 
In some cases, they had been there for decades. For instance, along 
the Kenai Peninsula there has been a great increase in the number of 
fishermen who operate nets along the shore, and we have opened those 
areas up. 

Mr. Jensen. We are glad to have Mr. Taber, the chairman of the 
full Appropriations Committee, with us, 
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NEED FOR ASSISTANCE IN AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. Clawson, a few years ago the Interior and Insular Affairs 
Legislative Committee of the House was busily engaged in trying to 

write some legislation which would expedite the development of more 
agriculture in Alaska, especially in the southern part in the Kenai 
Peninsula. Do you have in mind any legislation which at this time 
you feel is necessary in order to get this job done in which the people 
of Alaska are especially interested and in getting more people into 
the Territory of Alaska under conditions which will not be as hazardous 
to start farming up there as they have been in the past, or do you 
know about that? 

Mr. Crawson. Well, my own personal feeling—incidentally, 
so far as I know, this business of settlement in Alaska has not had 
any consideration at all by the present Secretary and his staff. They 
have been swamped with other problems, and I don’t know that they 
have given it any consideration at all. But my own personal feeling 
is that you are not going to get agricultural development in Alaska 
by homesteaders on their own unaided efforts, no matter how compe- 
tent and how energetic and how able they are. I think they are going 
to have to have a measure of assistance in terms of finances and 
perhaps other assistance—maybe a form of subsidy. The Matanuska, 
which was established in Alaska, undoubtedly cost the Government 
a lot of money, but it did result in an area of cleared land and farm 
land that is being farmed today, and it is the only area in the Territory 
that has any substantial amount of farming going on. 

The problem of trying to get into farming on the Kenai Peninsula 
by any one settler is very great. One of the things is that there is not 
any production and the marketing of his product is a very real 
problem. One of their most marketable operations has been the 
furnishing of whole milk for the city of Anchorage. You have a good 
size city at Anchorage, but one farmer down in the Kenai Peninsula 
cannot afford to transport his milk to Anchorage alone. But if you 
had a larger development and a larger volume of production, it might 
be successful. 

The development of farming in Alaska, as you know, is a pretty 
difficult and hazardous business at best, and I personally think the 
chances of successful agricultural development by individual home- 
steaders working entirely alone and without more capital than most 
of them have is pretty problematical. I am not sure what ought to 
be done about it. 


TRANSFER OF Lanp To TERRITORIAL ConTROL 


Mr. Jensen. As you know, many of the people up there have 
suggested on several occasions that a certain portion of Alaska, of 
the public domain, should be transferred from the Federal Govern- 
ment to the Territory of Alaska and be placed under the jurisdiction 
of the Alaska Legislature, which, of course, would be under the people 
generally of Alaska. They feel they are so far removed from the 
mainland that the Congress of the United States and the people of 
the United States have not, up to this time at least, taken sufficient 
interest in the problem of the necessary development of Alaska, 
especially since it has become sort of an Achilles’ heel of our defense 
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program because of its lying within close proximity to the country 
that seems not to agree with a lot of our ways of doing things. 

Mr. CLawson. We know which one you mean. 

Mr. Jensen. Have you given any thought to the proposition of 
turning over to Alaska such land as might be administered and 
handled probably by the Alaska Legislature, who represent the 
people of Alaska? Do you care to make a statement on that? 

Mr. Crawson. Yes. I am not averse to stating my own views. 
Again this, so far as I know, has had no attention at the secretarial 
level, and I am not in any way proposing to speak for Mr. McKay 
on it. 

Mr. Jensen. The reason I mention that is this: Alaska, of course, 
has been supported to a great degree by tax dollars from the United 
States. My interest is not only in trying to get away from the cost 
to the taxpayers of the mainland and their being required to continue 
to support so much of the cost that is necessary for Alaska. I hope 
that in time, if Alaska will take over the responsibility of some of 
their public domain, so that the taxpayers of America might be 
relieved to some degree, and take over the responsibility themselves 
of trying to run their own show. ‘This must be done before the 
Territory of Alaska can expect to develop into a self-supporting area 

Mr. Crawson. Well, the University of Alaska was given a land 
grant of 100,000 acres to be selected anywhere it chose. I do not 
remember precisely when, but more than 20 years ago they received 
that grant. So far, the university has exercised its option on less than 
10,000 acres of that 100,000 that it was entitled to. The fact which 
[ am trying to get at is that it would cost the Territory of Alaska or 
any instrument of the Territory substantial money to take over the 
public land and dispose of it. The land in Alaska cannot be, in my 
judgment, with some limited exceptions around towns and elsewhere, 
disposed of without incurring some net loss. It would cost you more 
to do it than you would get out of it. These free homesteads which 
you were talking about—if they were to put them up and attempt to 
get a limited sum per acre out of them and also retain the other fea- 
tures of the program, there would not be anything in it for them. 

The statehood bills that were offered in the last Congress contem- 
plated giving the Territory about 10 million acres to be chosen wherever 
it desired. Those bills required that that acreage be taken in blocks. 
You could not take 10 acres here and 10 acres somewhere else. But 
my guess is that the Territory would be very slow to take over land 
under that kind of provision. In other words, land in Alaska is of 
very dubious value as an economic proposition and would be small in 
their return of marketable resources. However, you have a few areas 
where there is profitable mining and, of course, you have your fisheries 
along the coast and other things. 


OIL DEVELOPMENT IN ALASKA 


There are 2 or 3 things we are primarily interested in in the Bu- 
reau which have considerable possibilities for sustained production 
and permanent employment and the like in Alaska. One thing which 
was approved here roughly a month ago—shortly after the present 
Administration came into office—was a development contract for oil 
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development in an area of Alaska in which one of the major oil com- 
panies of the United States has agreed to spend $400,000 a year for 
drilling each year for 6 years. Actually, it is quite apparent that 
they are going to spend far more than that. That will be the first 
really serious testing on a large scale of a potential oil area in Alaska 
that has ever occurred, except, of course, that which the Navy has 
carried on up at Point Barrow. If they should be successful in getting 
a major field developed, you can see what a great impetus that would 
lend to the area for oil development. There, of course, would have to 
be a refinery established and other operations in connection with the 
oil exploration which offer employment in that place. 


FOREST PRODUCTS DEVELOPMENT 


Of course, they have the pulp mill at Ketchikan and other forest 
developments in southern Alaska that are mostly Forest Service and 
Department of Agriculture interests. But we have real forest poten- 
tialities in the area generally to the north of Anchorage. There are 
large birch stands in that area and, as you know, birch has become 
very scarce here in the continental United States. We have been 
trying, so far unsuccessfully, and we think there is a potentiality 
there of a permanent year-round industry. A few years ago, we had 
an outfit interested in it to come in there with a plant that would have 
employed 300 men on a year-round basis, but they do not want to 
own the land. They only wanted to buy the timber off the land. 

Let me say this on the question of homestead and agricultural 
development. There has been more of the good land, by Alaskan 
standards, and farmland homesteaded, and if it were all cleared and 
put into agricultural production, it would far more than supply any 
potential market that Alaska now has. 

Mr. JensEN. You have not quite answered my question. I asked 
you if you had ever taken a position or if your Department had ever 
taken a position on turning over land, other than possibly on the bill 
which seeks to make Alaska a State and includes selection of 10 mil- 
lion acres. Has your Department taken any position on turning over 
to the Territory of Alaska any lands which would be under the control 
of the Territory of Alaska? 

Mr. Ciawson. I think not, except that one. 


ALUMINUM PLANT 


Mr. JensEN. I had word not too long ago that one of the major 
and larger aluminum companies of America wanted to build an 
aluminum plant in Alaska, and for some reason or other the Territory 
of Alaska or the Department of the Interior discouraged the building 
of this aluminum plant. Do you have any knowledge of that? 

Mr. Ciawson. Well, I have some knowledge of the proposed con- 
struction. That is a matter of public record, which was put out 
generally. The aluminum company put out a brochure on it and 
put out press statements and so on. But I am unaware of any 
discouragement from the Department. If there has been any, I am 
not aware of it. If the aluminum company were to build according 
to its plans, it would have to purchase or acquire a substantial area 
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of land, and the only way that could be acquired would be by a 
special act of Congress. There is no existing authority that would 
enable them to purchase the several thousand acres of land which 
they wanted to purchase. Me ae 

Mr. Jensen. I might tell you that it was a high Territorial official 
who told me that the aluminum company was anxious to build an 
aluminum plant, quite a sizable one, in Alaska, and that the Interior 
Department threw cold water on the whole deal. He told me further 
that one of these economists that you spoke of today made the remark 
that they did not want any private monopoly starting up in Alaska. 

Mr. Ciawson. There is no question of the aluminum company 
wanting to build up there. 

I might say that the water that they would use for waterpower 
would come from the Canadian side and would be carried back 
through a tunnel and dropped down to sea level on the Alaska side. 
They have not been able yet to make the necessary deal with the 
Canadian Government to acquire the water rights. I repeat what 
I] said that I am not aware of cold water being thrown on it, 

There was a press story, and I never verified it, that former Secre- 
tary Chapman was reported to have said that the question of monopoly 
in acquiring an area for a company town in which the entire thing 
would be property owned by the aluminum company was a matter 
which required careful consideration, or words to that effect. 

Mr. JENSEN. The reason I bring it up here is because, as Commis- 
sioner of the Bureau of Land Management, you are responsible for the 
allocation of land in Alaska, and I wondered if, by any chance, anyone 
in your Department, or you yourself, had had any request for land 
acquisition from the aluminum people. 

Mr. Crawson. Well, let me comment on that. Three years ago—I 
could ascertain the date, but it was at least 3 years ago—the area in 
which this plant might be built was withdrawn so that it might be 
homesteaded and the people get in there and acquire it. 

Mr. JENSEN. I see. 

Mr. Crawson. Now, last fall we withdrew a slight additional area 
which we thought might be suitable for building a town also, but in 
both instances that was in the expectation and for the purpose of 
facilitating the development when everything else was ready and 
prepared. 

As I said a while ago, there is no existing legislation under which 
the aluminum company could acquire the area that it wanted, and 
their lawyers were in last fall sometime and talked to some of our 
lawyers about the form of legislation that they might get someone to 
sponsor to allow them to purchase the area they wanted. We never 
made any official comment on it at that time. 

Frankly I raised some questions in my own mind as to whether you 
should allow one company to purchase all of the available land on which 
you might build a town. 

This particular site lies in a valley with very steep mountains on 
either side. Although there are miles of public land there, there is 
only one very limited area that has remotely a possibility for building 
onit. I think that there would be some question about keeping open 
some area so that an individual can go in and acquire land to build on, 
but it has never come up to that point at all. 
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My understanding is that the aluminum company’s plans at present 
are wholly suspended pending some negotiations with the Dominion of 
Canada about the use of this water. I do not hesitate to say person- 
ally that 1 would be delighted to see the aluminum company come in 
there. They were talking in terms of 4,000 year-round jobs, with a 
community ot 20,000. 

Mr. Jensen. That is right. 

Mr. Ciawson. To Alaska that is something. We should by all 
means facilitate it. To raise the question as to whether it should be 
exclusively a company town or whether there should be some area 
open for individuals to go in and build on, I do not think that is throw- 
ing cold water on the whole thing. 

Mr. JeENseN. Have the negotiations ceased or are they still 
negotiating? 

Mr. Ciawson. I have not seen or heard anything of the aluminum 
company’s representatives for several weeks, and I do not know what 
is going on with Canada. 


Roaps STANDARDS IN ALASKA 


Mr. Jensen. Now, another thing, I was also informed that the 
Territorial Legislature of Alaska had recommended that any roads 
in Alaska be designated to be 100 feet wide, and they had a hearing 
going on that proposition when there were people there from the 
Interior Department. I do not know whether you had any people 
there or not. 

Mr. Ctawson. No. 

Mr. Jensen. Some of the officials from the Interior Department 
wanted the road width to be 200 feet. The people who were at this 
hearing maintained that the roads shouJd not be over 100 feet wide, 
that is, any new roads that might be built except possibly the main 
traveled roads. They thought they had the situation pretty well 
settled until they got a letter from the Bureau of Roads here in the 
United States designating the width of the roads to be 300 feet. Do 
you know anything about that? 

Mr. Ciawson. I do not know anything about a Territorial legisla- 
tive hearing on the matter. The question of the most desirable 
width of the rights-of-way and roads in Alaska has been discussed 
repeatedly. Within the Department there has been considerable 
difference of opinion on it. 

I do know, if my memory serves me correctly, the right-of-way of 
the Alaska Highway, that part of it which lies in Alaska, and I am 
speaking of the highway from the beginning down in Dawson Creek 
in Canada, clear up to Fairbanks, and I have driven over that high- 
way. It is about 1,500 miles long, and only about the last 300 miles 
are in Alaska. The other 1,200 miles are in Canada. On that high- 
way the road or right-of-way is 600 feet wide. 

On the other highways in Alaska the width depends upon the desig- 
nation of the road, that is, the character of the road. There are cer- 
tain relatively few main roads that have a 300-foot right-of-way, and 
certain other highly improved roads, but not quite such main roads 
that have a 200-foot right-of-way. Then all other roads which would 
include country roads, have a 100-foot right-of-way. 
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Now, those apply subject to any existing rights that any individuals 
have. In other words, if you had a tract of land which ran right down 
to the edge of the road, and there are such things in Alaska, literally, 
where I have seen buildings right down where they abutted right 
—— the road, then, of course, that was not influenced or restricted 
by this establishment of a wider right-of-way. 

Now, the purpose of these w ider 1 ‘ights-of-way is to keep the build- 
ings back a reasonable distance off the road itself, 

The scenic qualities in Alaska, the scenery and the tourist trade, 
those are all things that I think all feel ought to be protected and 
encouraged in various areas 

One of the reasons I drove up to Alaska in 1949, and the only time 
I have been in Alaska was to see what had been done along the line 
of maintenance of our part of the road because I had heard all sorts 
of arguments about it, that you could not build back off any distance 
from the road, that the snow-removal problem was impossible, that 
if you got back off the road that tourists would not stop, and so forth. 
Canada, however, keeps a wide right-of-way. All the developments 
along the road are back. I could not say, nor could | find out from 
talking to people that it has hampered them. I found, moreover, 
that some of the more recent and better establishments in Alaska 
were back off the road a reasonable distance, but I never heard until 
you recalled it, of this business of a Territorial legislative hearing. 

Mr. Jensen. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ACQUISITION OF LAND 


Mr. Fenton. I notice in looking through your justifications that 
you say that you have so many applic: ations for the granting of land. 

Mr. Cuawson. Yes. 

Mr. Fenton. Today there is more public domain than there was in 
1930. How does that figure? Have you acquired more public lands 
or were lands turned back to the Government? 

Mr. Citawson. No, we do not, Congressman, but the other agencies 
do. We have no authority to buy Tand. We can trade land with 
someone, and we might get more acreage in one case than we give, 
depending on the value of the land involved. We try to trade on equal 
value, but we dispose of land. 

Other agencies, the military agencies, in particular, in the last 10 
years, the Forest Service and other agencies have purchased land. 
The acreage of the original public domain has been dropping slowly 
but steadily. The acreage of land that has been purchased has been 
rising in the last 20 years. Those two things have, to some extent, 
offset one another. As I was trying to outline to the Congressm an 
from Arkansas a little bit ago, as a matter of fact the statistics on all 
of this are so bad that nobody knows precisely what has happened, 
but the Bureau of Land Managem ent has been acquiring no land. 
We have no authority to acquire land. 


MANAGEMENT OF RANGELANDS—Costs AND REVENUES 


Mr. Fenton. I have just one more question, and that is regarding 
the Taylor Grazing Act. 
Mr. Ciawson. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Fenton. I notice in your statements of distribution of receipts 
to States and counties for the fiscal year 1952, under the Taylor 
Grazing Act, that you distributed $159, 598.60 ‘and to the Tay or 
grazing districts $172,385.18. 

Mr. Ciawson. Yes. 

Mr. Fenton. Then on page 18 in your request for management of 
grazing lands you are asking for $1,610,000. 

Mr. Ciawson. That is right. 

Mr. Fenton. It is not a very good paying proposition. 

Mr. Ciawson. These amounts on page 5 are those which were 
paid to the States. On the preceding page, page 4, is the total 
amount of receipts collected, and they ran about $2 million in 1952. 
It is estimated that in 1954 they will amount to $2,150,000. That is 
grazing, sections 3 and 15. 

Mr. Fenton. You just about break even, or you make a little 
money. 

Mr. Ciawson. Well, the fees were set to bring in the user’s share 
of the cost of administration. They were set on a cost of adminis- 
tration theory a couple of years ago. 

Mr. Fenton. What is the breakdown of those fees; I mean what 
do the States get and the counties, and the Federal Government? 

Mr. Ciawson. The fee is in two parts, Congressman. There is a 
range-improvement fee, which at the present time is 2 cents per head 
of cattle per month. That is only an indefinite appropriation and is 
fully appropriated back for construction, maintenance, and range 
improvements. 

Then there is the grazing fee, so called, which is now 10 cents per 
head of cattle per month. There is a total fee of 12 cents a head, of 
which 10 cents is for grazing. Of that 10-cent fee 12% percent is to 
go back to the State from which it originated and nothing to the 
counties. The other 87% percent stays in the Treasury to offset 
appropriations which are made for grazing administration. 

Mr. Frnron. What do the individual lessees of those grazing 
lands pay? 

Mr. Ciawson. They pay 12 cents per month for each head of 
cattle that they graze. 

Mr. Fenton. How many acres of land do you have? 

Mr. CLawson. Somewhere over 160 million acres to 170 million 
acres. While there are 185 million acres of land that we administer, 
some of that is too barren for any grazing. I can provide you with 
the exact figure. I do not have it readily in mind. 


LEASE AND DisposaAL OF MINERAL RESOURCES 
COAL LEASES 


Mr. Fenton. Referring to these leases on mineral lands and coal 
lands, do those fellows who get those leases keep them up as a rule? 

Mr. Ctawson. You are speaking primarily of the coal leases? 

Mr. Fenton. Yes. 

Mr. CLawson. Well, as a matter of fact, the western coal industry 
is in a rather depressed condition, as you undoubtedly know. 

In the first place, the leases are sold competitively for coal, but 
they are not put up for sale unless the Geological Survey certifies to 
us that there is a market for coal that is not being now satisfied from 
any present production. 
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We try to limit the opening up of new mines to meet a recognized 
market so that you will not just squeeze out some other mining area 
and let some of the coal be unmined that might otherwise be mined 
and the like. 

So, the coal leases are handled under pretty careful supervision of 
the Geological Survey to insure good mining methods, good recovery, 
and the like, so it is my feeling that they are pretty well taken care of. 


COAL MINE FIRES 


As you know, there have been fires break out on public domain at 
coal deposits from mines that were abandoned or in existence where, 
apparently, there was no mining operation and there have been some 
fires on public-domain areas not under lease. 

Mr. Fenron. Has the Bureau of Mines taken care of any of those 
fires? 

Mr. Ciawson. Yes, in that item they have for fighting fires, that 
is one of the things that they use it for, for the fighting of fires on 
public-domain coal de posits that are not under lease. If they are 
under lease it is the lessee’s job to fight it, and they have to put them 
out. 

Mr. Fenton. They have done a pretty good job on that, have 
they not? 

Mr. Ciawson. So far as I know they have done an excellent job. 

Mr. Fenton. Is the Geological Survey pretty well up to date on 
its mapping of these coal areas? 

Mr. Ciawson. I would prefer that you ask them about that. Ido 
not know. In the ones that we have requested them on they are 
reasonably up to date. What they have done on other than those I 
do not know. 

REVENUE FROM COAL LEASES 


Mr. Fenron. What was your revenue from coal leases? 

Mr. Ciawson. It is not shown separately here. The total Mineral 
Leasing Act is shown here all together, and that is primarily oil and 
gas. The revenues from coal have not been large. We have very 
large deposits of coal in the public lands. 

Mr. Fenron. Lignite? 

Mr. Ciawson. Weill, relatively low-grade coal. The revenue for 
the fiscal year 1952 was just a shade over $1 million, $1,000,250. 

Mr. Fenton. What about oil? 

Mr. CLawson. On oil and gas it was $48,097,000. In other words, 
$1 million as contrasted to $48 million. 

Mr. Fenton. Do you have many applications for coal leases? 

*. CLawson. Well, a few now and then, but they are not very 
There are some exceptions to that, but in general there are 
not many, and they are not large. 

Mr. Fewron. Do you have the total amount of coal, particularly 
lignite, sold from the public domain? 

Mr. Cuawson. | can look it up for you. We have the figure, but 
| do not have it in mind at the present time. 

Mr. Fenron. Furnish it for the record. 

Mr. CLawson. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows: ) 
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COAL PRODUCTION 


The production of coal during fiscal year 1952 on lands administered by this 
Bureau amounted to 8,167,642 short tons. Of this amount, lignite-coal produc- 
tion on public lands amounted to 638,537 tons. 


CoMPUTATION OF BENEFITS AND Costs UNpER TayLor GRAZING Acr 


Mr. JeNnsEN. Since Dr. Fenton has brought up the Taylor Grazing 
matter again I would like to get back into that for just a minute. 
You estimate that during the fiscal year 1953 you will collect grazing 
fees to the extent of $355,850 more than you will expend for grazing 
service, that is, more than you will expend for personnel and other 
items en in expenditures, Is that right? 

Mr. Ciawson. I am afraid that it is not strictly correct. It is a 
little more complicated than that, Congressman. I do not want to 
mislead you. I am perfectly honest about it. It would be easy to 
say, “‘Yes’’ to your question, but I might have misled you by so doing, 
You will notice there that you have the item, ‘‘Net to United States 
Treasury, $1,376,100.” 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes. 

Mr. Ciawson. On the basis on which fees are now established it 
relates to a study that was made 6 or 7 years ago. In that study it 
was the conclusion of those who made it that 30 percent of the benefits 
from the administration of the grazing in the grazing districts was 
chargeable to the general public benefit. 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes. 

Mr. Ciawson. Such as might be extended to any type of land, 
whether it is private land or otherwise, and that only 70 percent of 
the benefit was properly chargeable to the livestock users. 

That conclusion might be argued with, but that was the conclusion 
of that study and that was the basis on which the present fees were 
established. 

If you accept that conclusion that only 70 percent should be 
chargeable to the users, then this $1,376,100 would justify or support 
or warrant, as the word is used here, an appropriation of $1,965,850, 
and that is, indeed, $355,850 more than the requested appropriation. 
Do you see what I am getting at? 

Mr. Jensen. I understand. 

Mr. Ciawson. I was not sure whether you recognized that 30- 
percent item in your early question. 

Mr. Jensen. I am glad you explained that because the provisions 
in the Taylor Grazing Act provided that the people who have these 
grazing contracts with the Bureau of Land Management should pay 
an amount that would balance the expenditures which are made for 
the grazing districts. 

Is not that the fact? 

Mr. CLawson. The act itself simply says that the fees established 
shall be fair and reasonable. It says fair and reasonable, and it does 
not set any other standards. The hearings and other things of that 
sort went along the line you are suggesting. 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes. 

Mr. Ciawson. Different interpretations have been put on different 
parts of the hearings. 
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Mr. JENSEN. Yes, I understand that, but Mr. Taylor himself 
intended that the grazing districts should be self-supporting, that they 
would pay an amount commensurate with the cost of administering 
the grazing districts set up. That is what I think every Member of 
Congress expected at that time, and that is what the people that use 
the public domain for grazing expected, and agreed to live up to. 

Now, we are finding that they are falling short a considerable 
amount. 

| had hoped that it was more than self-supporting to the extent of 
$355,850 because I would then have asked the committee to apporpri- 
ate $355,850 more for soil and moisture conservation than the $2 
million which the budget requests. I had that fully in mind today, 
but now since you explain this I hesitate to do so. 

Mr. Ctawson. Well, I would like to have the money, do not 
misunderstand me, but I do not want to mislead you. In the first 
place I suspect you would have caught up with me sooner or later 
but I have tried to be perfectly fair and honest with you and | do 
not want you to misunderstand any of these figures. 


DESIRABILITY OF INCREASING GRAZING FEES 


Mr. Jensen. I wanted to show my good faith in what I said to the 
national advisory committee of the cattle and sheep raisers of the 
West who were here the other day. They had appearing with them a 
number of Members of Congress and Secretary McKay and his staff 
at that time. As you will remember, I suggested that they take under 
consideration the proposition of raising cattle fees up to 25 cents a 
head and their sheep fees up to 5 cents a head, and then, in return for 
that I felt that we could properly use most of that money, or the addi- 
tional money at least, to carry on soil and moisture conservation on the 
grazing lands. 

Now, I wanted to show my good faith here today in that statement, 
because if this $355,850 would be available over and above the income 
of the Taylor Grazing Act, then I am ready and willing to appropriate 
this additional amount of $355,850 for soil and moisture conservation 
on the grazing lands. 

Even though I understand that the advisory committee felt that 
this was not a proper time to raise grazing fees because of the prices 
that now exist on cattle, I still feel that now is as good a time as any 
to raise their grazing fees and, by the same token, do what I had hoped 
Congress would do, take most of that additional money which we 
would collect in fees and spend it on soil and moisture conservation on 
the lands which they lease from the Government for grazing purposes. 

I wanted to get that in the record because I hope that that advisory 
committee will still take my proposition under advisement, and I 
hope that you will also give that proposition which | expressed there 
the other day the consideration that it should have. Will you do that? 


DESIRABILITY OF INCREASING MINERAL LEASE FEES 


Mr. Ciawson. Yes. We even think of that same principle beyond 
grazing. 

Mr. JenseEN. We were talking about the oil and mineral leases. 

Mr. Ciawson. That is correct, and on all of it. If we could get 
the revenues up to a reasonable maximum and then deliberately 
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plow back into our resources some of the money we collect from them. 
[ think that is a philosophy that is good from every point of view, 
That is a sound policy, and more particularly from the point of view 
of the future of our country to the welfare of our land. 


NEED FOR CONSERVATION OF THE LAND 


Mr. Jensen. Absolutely. Even though we need money now in 
the Treasury of the United States to offset this terrifie deficit we 
have and to try to balance the budget, when we spend money to 
conserve the soil and conserve the forests and to conserve all of our 
natural resources, we are doing something not only for today, but for 
posterity. 

If we do not do it what is going to become of our children and their 
children? ‘They simply are not going to have the necessary land on 
which to expand. Here we have our population increasing over 
2 million a year, and we absolutely must see to it that this land in the 
Great Plains States is conserved for future posterity. The fact that 
we may not need it ourselves should not be the basis on which we 
spend this money for this purpose. We owe it to posterity to stop 
this terrific waste that is going on. If we do not we are not doing a 
thing that we should do as guardian of this Nation today, and of our 
great way of life. 


CONSOLIDATION AND ELIMINATION OF FieLp OFFICES 


In conclusion, let me ask you, Mr. Clawson, to go through your 
budget requests again with your able assistants and attempt to ferret 
out every item where we might save some money which should be 
saved. 

For instance, looking at that map, I see dots that represent offices 
in the Western States, and, without counting them I would say that 
there are possibly 55, just at a glance. Every kind of office that you 
could imagine is there in your organizational setup. 

Now, there are some of those offices that have been in existence in 
some of those locations for many, many years. I am wondering 
if they have not about done the job that they were set up to do? It 
is possible that their present duties are not commensurate with the 
number of people you have, that you cannot justify the number of 
people now employed in these offices. 

I know in an office like Billings, for instance, that because of this 
great oil strike in North Dakota you are rushed to death. Iam hoping 
that instead of building up more personnel at Billings that you will 
take personnel from other places and move them to Billings, and that 
you will consolidate your offices wherever you can. 

We have a staff of experts now looking into the whole organiza- 
tional setup in every department of Government. It is one of these 
things that we must do and we are going to try, as best we can, to 
eliminate any people who are not necessary who are now on the 
Government payroll. We are going to make some recommendations. 
If you do not make them it is quite possible that the committee will 
see fit to eliminate some of your offices after we get a report from our 
investigative staff and have a basis on which we can properly and 
justly make such reductions. 
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So, | am most urgently asking you to take another look at your 
organizational setup. Then at a later date tell us where you think 
you can make some changes or consolidations that will save some 
money and still give you the efficient organization that we want you 
to be and that I know you want to be. 

Now, will you do that? 

Mr. CLtawson. Yes, we will. 

We have been, to a degree, doing just that. 

In the past 5 years we have cut the number of land offices almost 
in half by consolidation. We have reduced a number of other offices 
materially. 

\s a matter of fact, that map was honest when it was made up, 
hut there are two cases in which consolidations have been made since 
that map was made up. So, I would say that we have made a number 
of changes. We are continually looking at that situation. 

| would also say that at the last look I took we had gone about 
as far as We can go. 

If you get your offices too big that means that the area that they 
serve is a very large area and that means extra costs in travel and 
extra time in travel and inconvenience to the public and the like, 
and you have to balance those things up in the picture. 

We have been, I would say, most diligent in looking at that very 
point that you make. We have made a lot of changes in the past 
) years. 

CLOSING A LOCAL OFFICE 


I might also say that closing a local office is about as difficult a 


job as any Federal administrator ever does. 

A lot of people are all for economy as long as it does not involve 
the office in their hometown. 

Just this morning 1 office out West opened that was 2 offices last 
week. <A consolidation of two offices was made over the weekend. 

Now, I know I had some letters about it, I know the Secretary had 
some letters about it, and the Members of Congress from that State 
had some letters about it. 

We have carried on this program at your urging quite actively in the 
last 5 years, and in almost every instance against a measure of 
opposition. 

[ think in every case where we have made a consolidation as much 
as Six more or a year ago that the results have proven the wisdom of it. 
As to the ones that we have made recently there has not been time 
enough to appraise them. 

Coming back to what you said a minute ago, Mr. Chairman, I do 
not know how many more consolidations we can make. I think we 
have almost gone practically the limit on that sort of consolidation. 

Mr. JenseEN. You take another good look at it. 

Mr. Cuawson. All right; we do hope to. 
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Wepnespay, Marcu 4, 1953. 
SOUTHEASTERN POWER ADMINISTRATION 
WITNESSES 
CHARLES W. LEAVY, ADMINISTRATOR 


ANDREW D. BURT, CHIEF OF ADMINISTRATION 
THOMAS H. WIGGLESWORTH, CHIEF, DIVISION OF OPERATIONS 
Mr. JENSEN. The committee will come to order. 
Mr. Charles W. Leavy, Administrator, and his staff, are before the 
committee this morning. 


Mr. Leavy, I presume you have a statement which you would like 
to make. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Leavy. I have a prepared statement, Mr. Chairman, but I 
think I might be able to highlight it and save a little time. 


Mr. Jensen. We will include your prepared statement in the record 
at this point. 


(The matter referred to follows:) 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, we believe that you are familiar 
with the functions and marketing responsibilities of the Southeastern Power 
Administration, therefore with your permission I would like to give you briefly 
some of the detail used in determining our budget request. Up to now the posi- 
tions filled in the organization have been mainly those of the division chiefs and 
some in the lower grades. Because of the increasing volume and complexity of 
the work, it is necessary that the staff be enlarged by filling the positions in the 
middle grades and adding more lower-grade employees. 

We are also faced with the task of constructing the transmission facilities for 
interconnecting and integrating the Federal generating facilities now in operation 
or soon to be in operation, in order to insure the Government of realizing the maxi- 
mum benefits at all times. 


SOUTHEASTERN’S APPROPRIATION REQUEST FOR FiscaL YEAR 1954 


Southeastern now requests an appropriation of $8,440,000 with which to carry 
this work forward during the coming fiscal year. The request is divided into two 
parts. The first part requests $6,700,000 for construction and the second part 
requests $1,740,000 for operation and maintenance, which includes $1,390,060 for 
the purchase of power and rental of facilities. 


CONSTRUCTION 


First, I would like to outline briefly the reasons which underlie our request for 
the $6,700,000 construction item. 


THE CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 


The construction program of the Administration provides for the 230-kv. trans- 
mission lines to interconnect the Federal generating plants now either in operation, 
under construction, or in the planning stage. This will insure that the maximum 
benefits from the projects in the southeastern area will be available for preferred 
customers with full return of the Governnent’s investment. In addition, the 
construction program provides direct service facilities into the service area of 
private companies, who have consistently refused to consider Southeastern’s 
offers for wheeling and firming arrangements to reach preferred customers of the 
Government who have a direct entitlement to and desire to purchase the federally 
generated power. This program contemplates, often through the use of the same 
facility, the performance of the following functions: 

(1) The integration of the operation of projects in the several river basins in the 
Southeast. 

(2) Delivery of hydropower at principal load centers of the area’s power com- 
panies for wheeling to preferred customers and sale to the companies. 

(3) Greater utilization of existing publicly and privately owned fuel-generating 
facilities to provide more marketable power. 

(4) Direct delivery to preferred customers where existing facilities are not 
adequate or wheeling arrangements cannot be made. 
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The construction program for fiscal year 1954 includes the initiation of construc- 
tion of 375 miles of 230,000-volt transmission line as an initial stage of develop- 
ment in the construction of a backbone transmission line for integrating the 
Federal hydroelectric plants in the Southeast. Such a high-voltage system is 
needed in the Southeast and should be undertaken immediately. 

Most of the initial projects from which we are to market power are of the high 
head, large storage capacity type. In direct contrast, many of the Federal 
projects in the Apalachicola and the Alabama-Coosa River Basins which will 
come next are low head, ‘‘run-of-the-river’’ projects. By integrating the operation 
of the plants, the high head storage plants could replace the low head, run-of-the- 
river plants in times of flooding out of the latter plants. Likewise, the low head, 
run-of-the-river plants could supplement the high-head storage when low-water 
conditions prevailed in these basins. Preliminary studies show that integration 
of the Federal projects included in the program by federally owned and operated 
high-voltage interconnecting transmission lines will serve to increase the firm 
capacity of plants existing, under construction or being planned by the Corps of 
Engineers from approximately 700,000 to 1,250,000 kilowatts, an increase of 
550,000 kilowatts of firm capacity. 

When Southeastern’s high-voltage grid has been completed, it will primarily 
serve to provide benefits of integration to the Government, but, in addition, the 
program contemplates interconnection at large load centers of the private com- 
panies for the sale, purchase, and interchange of power as well as for the delivery 
by the Government to the companies of large blocks of power for distribution over 
company systems to preferred customers of the Government. 

The direct-service facilities provided for in the fiscal year 1954 program are in 
two categories. First: Those necessary to provide direct service from inter- 
connecting lines as a function incidental to project integration. Second: Those 
made necessary by refusal of privately owned companies to furnish wheeling over 
existing lines. 

OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


The amount of funds requested for operation and maintenance is $1,740,000. 
This appropriation covers the system operation and maintenance program, the 
marketing program and related activities, purchase power and rental of facilities, 
and general administration. 

The system-operation and maintenance program includes the dispatching of 
power, scheduling of generation and purchase of energy to meet contract com- 
mitments, and continuing studies to determine the capabilities of projects and 
proper integrated operation. 

Fiscal year 1952 was the last vear in which the Administration had no major 
direct responsibilities in connection with the operation of hydro projects. The 
power from the four projects then operating was sold under contracts which 
required little supervision. Three additional projects will come into operation 
in 1953. From these a number of different customers will be served and direct 
supervision by the Administration will be necessary. These will bring about 
the necessity for having specialists in various lines of activity which have not 
heretofore been required. Some of the key personnel will be employed during 
fiscal 1953. Salaries for those people will be on a full-year basis for the first time 
in fiscal 1954 and also in that vear additional personnel to round out the organiza- 
tion will be employed. The largest single group in the Operation’s Division in 
1954 will be the Hydrologic Study Unit. It will be this group’s responsibility to 
make all of the reservoir operation studies required in advance planning, contract 
negotiations, and operations. As an indication of the magnitude of this task, 
about 144 man-years of work were required in studies of operation of the Philpott 
and Kerr projects during and in connection with the negotiation of the contract 
with the Virginia Electric & Power Co. for two-thirds of the output of the Kerr 
project. Additional studies will be required in connection with the disposal of 
the remaining one-third of Kerr power and the output of the Philpott project. 
This gives some indication of the work required in connection with the negotiation 
for the suie of power from each project. After operations commence continuing 
studies will be necessary and in connection with the integration program, far 
more complex and extensive studies of the operation of groups of projects will 
be required. There are 12 projects, which have advanced as far as the planning 
stage, which will be involved in these studies at the present time. 


POWER MARKETING 


The power-marketing program involves not only the contract negotiations and 
market studies but also load studies and cost-allocation and repayment studies, 
The projects of immediate concern are the John H. Kerr project, where a 204,000- 
kilowatt installation will be completed in August 1953; the Philpott project, 
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where a 14,000-kilowatt installation will be completed in January 1953: Clart 
Hill, with 280,000 kilowatts installed by October 1954, and Jim Woodruff. wit} 
30,000 kilowatts to be completed in November 1954. 

Marketing of power involves two distinct types of contracts: (1) Wheeling a 
firming contracts with private utilities or public sources of generation and tran 
mission, and (2) power sales contracts with cooperatives, public bodies, 

Federal agencies . 

One firming and wheeling contract with the Virginia Electric & Power Co, has 
been negotiated by Southeastern. Two-thirds of the Kerr project capacity was 
involved in this negotiation which occurred over a 145-year period. Approximately 
332 man-days of time were involved in this negotiation exclusive of the time of 
cleri¢al and administrative and other personnel who prepared contract drafts and 
handled correspondence incidental to the negotiations. 

Negotiations with 16 rural electric cooperatives in Virginia and North Carolina 
for the sale of Kerr project power under the Virginia Electric & Power Co. wheeling 
arrangement lasted over an 18-month period with intermittent joint meetings 

Lhe remaining one-third of the Kerr project must be disposed of, as well as the 
power from the other projects itemized above. Using the time required to 
negotiate the Virginia Electric & Power Co. contract as a yardstick for other 
projects, the necessity for the additional funds being requested can readily be 
seen. The power-marketing staff must negotiate with 6 major power companies 
and 3 public agencies to secure wheeling and firming agreements for the disposal 
of power to be marketed in fiscal year 1954, or very soon thereafter. In addition 
the preference agencies—of which there are 183 REA-financed cooperatives—259 
publie bodies and 146 Federal agencies in Southeastern’s marketing area must 
be given opportunities to avail themselves of the federally produced power. The 
task of contacting these agencies and maintaining effective relationships in addi- 
tion to actual contract negotiation itself requires a considerable marketing staff 
Some of the other duties that must be performed by the staff is the determination 
of the extent and location of future powerloads and requirements within South- 
eastern’s area; development of basic wholesale power marketing, exchange and 
transfer contract provisions; the preparation of contracts; administration of 
provisions of executed contracts, including consultation and negotiation with 
customers concerning service under such contracts. 

Studies related to marketing made in 1952 include the following: 3 preliminary 
repayment schedules requiring 120 man-days; 6 power-utilization studies, 3 power- 
company-area-load studies, and 25 small-area-load studies requiring about 120 
man-days; and 4 cost-allocation studies requiring 19 man-days. Maintenance of 
power statistics including load and load growth required 125 man-days. Three 
series of contract analyses required 25 man-days. Rate formulation and analysis 
required 31 man-days. 

It is anticipated that the following studies and reports will be prepared during 
the fiseal year 1954: 11 repayment schedules requiring 625 man-days. 25 power- 
utilization studies, 13 power-company-area-load studies, and 150 area-load studies 
requiring 750 man-days; 23 cost-allocation studies requiring 310 man-days; 
power statistics of loads and load growth requiring 500 man-days; 15 series of 
contract analyses requiring 310 man-days; rate formulation and analysis requiring 
250 man-days. 


PuRCHASE OF PowWER AND RENTAL OF FACILITIES 


We are this year requesting $1,390,000 for purchase of power and rental of 
facilities. The amount of the fund is determined on the basis of estimates of 
payments under existing wheeling and firming contract with Virginia Electric & 
Power Co. and contracts now being negotiated with the Carolina Power & Light 
Co. and the Appalachian Electric & Power Co. Contracts have been completed 
with the Greenwood County Electric Power Commission and South Carolina 
Public Service Authority which contain provisions for the sale of surplus steam 
energy to the Government. In many cases it is possible to use surplus capacity in 
the transmission system of the utilities to deliver power to the Government’s 
customers at a saving in cost to the Government and with extra earnings to the 
utility. Based on a conservative estimate of the rate at which customers will be 
obtained by the Government, requiring purchase of energy and payment for 
transmission, and on an estimate of favorable water conditions, the amount stated 
will be adequate for fiscal year 1954. With less favorable water conditions or a 
more rapid increase in Government-customer load, it will be necessary to request 
additional funds during the year. 

Due to the expansion of operation, marketing, and engineering activities, the 
administrative responsibilities are accordingly increased requiring a larger staff to 
perform the additional workload. 
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together it will be necessary to expand the regular organization under the 


ition-and-maintenance item of the administration from 55 people, 


153, to a permanent staff of 72 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


Amounts available for obligation 


1952 actual 


ition or estimate 
rred “Construct Southeastern 
tration,’’ pursuant to Public Law 375 


from ion, Power Ad- 


usted appropriation or estimate 
ents from other accounts 


Adj 
burse! 


lotal available for obligation 
bligated balance, estimated savings 


Obligations incurred 


Obligations by ac ctiv ities 


Description 


Direct Obligations 


System operation and maintenance 
Power marketing ” 
Purchase of power and rental of facilities 

4. General administration 


Total direct obligations " . rid 


Out of Reimbursements From Other Ac- 


counts 


Obligations Payable 


4, General administration... 


Obligations incurred_.- 


$200, 000 
16, 000 


216, 000 


1, 697 


“Obligations on objec cts 





Object classification 


lotal number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 


Average salaries and grades: 

General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade 


Direct Obligations 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions 
Part-time and temporary positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base. 
Payment to other agencies for re imbursable details __ 


Total personal services 
Travel 
Transports ition of things Disas 
Communication services- -..- 
Rents and utility services. _. 
Printing and reproduction. 
Other contractual services 

Services performed by other agencies 

Supplies and materials 
Equipment : 
Taxes and assessments .. 


Total direct obligations. 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 
Accounts 
Equipment 


Obligations incurred 


1952 actual 


37 


155, 535 | 
11, 616 | 


238 


2,742 | 


5, 704 

340 
1, 977 
1, 249 
13, 167 


22, 674 


657 


215, 899 


1953 estimate 


$760, 000 


760, 000 


760, 000 


760, 000 


approved 


employees during the fiscal year 1954. 


1954 estimate 


$1, 740, 000 


1, 740, 000 
1, 740, 000 


, 740, 000 


1953 estimate 


$51, 200 
3, 500 
5, OOO 
, 300 


, OOO 


, VOO 


1953 estimate 


$216, 000 | 
2, 000 | | 
1,000 | 
5, 000 | 


1954 estimate 


$100, 000 
150, 000 
1, 390, 000 
100, 000 


1, 740, 000 


1, 740, 000 


1954 estimate 


itp 
2, 500 


224, 000 | 
15, 000 | 
3, 000 | 
8, 000 | 
2, 000 
1, 000 

499, 000 

2, 000 
3, 000 
3, 000 


, DOO 


760, 000 


300, 000 
17, 000 
3, 000 

8, 000 

2, 000 

1, 000 

, 394, 000 
2, 000 

5, 000 

8, 000 


1, 740, 000 


1,7 40, 000 
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Analysis of expenditures 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 194 estimat, 













Unliquidated obligations, start of year $32, 522 $36, 629 $156, 629 
Obligations incurred during the year 217, 596 760, 000 1 


740, 000 








250, 118 796, 629 1, 896, 629 
Deduct: 
Reimbursable obligations 1, 697 


Unliquidated obligations, end of year 36, 629 156, 629 


306, 629 


Total expenditures 211, 792 640, 000 1, 590, 000 





Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations 182, 548 603, 371 | 1, 433, 371 


Out of prior authorizations 29, 244 36, 629 | 156, 65 94 





Mr. Leavy. Our budget request consists, of course, of the two items. 
One is the “Operation and maintenance”’ item, and the other is the 
“Construction” item. 

I think I might, first, outline the request for “Operation and 
maintenance.”’ 

The amount requested in the budget, as it has been presented, is 
$1,740,000. ‘That is an increase of $983,000 over the amount which 
was appropriated for fiscal year 1953. 

That item consists actually of two rather different needs for appro- 
priations. It covers the actual operation of the headquarters of the 
agency and it also includes a substaatial amount for payment of 
whe eling fees and the purchase of firming energy. 

The request, as it stands, actually inc Judes $350 ,000 for the opera- 
tion of the headquarters office. That compares with $265,000—— 
Mr. Jensen. Will you give me those figures again? 


PURCHASE OF AND WHEELING CHARGES 


Mr. Leavy. $350,000 of the O. and M. request is for the actual 
operation of the headquarters office; and that, as I say, compares with 
$265,000 out of the fiscal-year-1953 appropriation. The balance of 
$1,390,000 is as I say, for the purchase of firming energy and for the 
payment of wheeliag fees. The breakdown of that shows $618,000 
needed for the payment of wheeling fees and $772,000 for the purchase 
ot firming energy. The bulk of each of those items is related to the 
Kerr project. Practically all of the requirements for firming energy 

are related to the Kerr project, and the major part of the wheeling 
requirement is related to that project. 

Tae amount for the wheeling fee is, of course, a relatively fixed 
anount, since it would depe nd upon the size of the loads of the 
customers — preferred agencies contracting with the Government. 

On the other hand, the requirement for purchase of firming energy 
may vary widely, since water conditions will determine the amount 
that is required: An extremely dry year will require a quite heavy 
purchase, and a very favorable water year would reduce the amount 
of purchases substantially. The amount that is requested is based on 
less than a median water year. In other words, it assumes that water 
conditions during the fiscal year 1954 will be rather favorable, and on 
that ‘basis the amount requested will be sufficient. As I mentioned 
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most of that amount is related to the Kerr project, and the assumption 
has been made in determining that amount that the one-third capacity 
of that project which has not yet been marketed will be marketed on 
the same basis as the two-thirds which has been provided for in the 
contract with Virginia Electric & Power Co. The requirements for 
firming and wheeling, so far as they relate to the two-thirds now 
marketed, are requirements under the Virginia Electric & Power 
Co. contract that has been executed and which is now in operation. 

Mr. Jensen. At this point, I would like to have inserted in the 
record the estimate of expenditures of the $1,390,000 on page 44 of 
the justifications. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 

It is estimated that the expenditure of the $1,390,009 will be distributed as 
follows: 


Wheeling Purchas? of ier 
fee energy Potal 


John H. Kerr project: 
Virginia Electric & Power Co... : $311, 090 $508, 000 $819, 000 
Carolina Power & Light Co , 156, 000 254, 000 410, 000 
Philpott project: Appalachian Electric Power Co . lu. 000 10, 000 20, 000 
Clark Hill project: Duke Power Co. (or Georgia Power Co.) 141, 000 0 141, 000 


Sg rg toe Libilee 618, 000 772, 000 1, 390, 000 


Mr. JENSEN. I want the 1953 figures for the same items inserted in 
the record also. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Estimated expenditures for wheeling and purchase of energy, fiscal year 1953 


Theeling fee | Purchase of Tote 
Wheeling fee | energy | Total 





John H. Kerr project: | | 
Virginia Electric & Power Co $168, 600 | $131, 000 $299, (00 
Carolina Power & Light Co! 13, 200 12, 709 25, (00 


Total.......- , 181, 800 | 143, 700 325, 500 
| | 


1 Depends on contracts yet to be negotiated. 


OPERATION OF THE HEADQUARTERS OFFICE 


Mr. Leavy. The balance of the request for O. and M. funds is, as 
I say, to be applied to the operation of the headquarters office. The 
amount requested represents a small increase over the amount which 
was appropriated for fiscal year 1953. It would probably not provide 
for the addition of personnel over and above the personnel authorized 
for fiscal year 1953. In other words, the present staff does not include 
the filling of all the positions that were authorized for fiscal 1953. 
If the present staff were retained, based on the annual requirement 
for salary funds, the amount requested would permit the retention of 
the present staff and the filling of the few authorized positions for 
1953 which have not been filled. 

I believe that the needs of the headquarters office can be illustrated 
by some explanation of the growth of the responsibilities of the agency. 


80433—53—pt. 1——-22 
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SCOPE OF OPERATION AND REVENUES 


In the fiseal year 1952 there were 4 plants operating with a name- 
plate capacity of 346,000 kilowatts and 2 customers being served. 


For fiscal year 195: 7 


> 
) 
> 
dy 


there are 7 plants in operation, and the amount 
of capacity has almost doubled. It las reached 619,000 kilowatts. 
and the number of customers served is estimated by the end of the 
fiscal year to be 19. For fiscal vear 1954, the same 7 plants will be in 
operation, but the installations at the plants will have progressed to 
the point that the amount of capacity to be marketed will have in- 
creased by approximately 50 percent and will amount to 919,000 
kilowatts. It is estimated that the number of customers served will 
aggregate 73, showing a very substantial increase in that responsibility. 
Likewise, very substantial increase in the revenues of the agency will 
occur in 1954. The estimate for fiscal year 1953 is that revenues will 
total $7,319,000. It is estimated that in fiscal 1954 the revenues of 
the agency will be $13 million. 

[ have a tabulation here of the revenues that have been collected by 
the agency and these estimates; and, if you will permit me, I would like 
to put that in the record. 

Mr. JeENsEN. That is a record of the revenues received? 

Mr. Leavy. Of actual revenues to date and the estimate for future 
revenues. 

Mr. JeNseN. Yes; we will insert that in the record, without 
objection. 

I think, also, you should put in the record the table showing opera- 
tion and maintenance costs for 1952 and 1953 and the estimates for 
1954. 

Can you add the operation and maintenance costs to those figures? 

Mr. Leavy. Do you mean the total operation and maintenance 
figure? 

Mr. JENSEN. That is right. 

Mr. Leavy. Well, for 1953, it is $760,000 and for 1954 the estimate 
is $1,740,000 and, as I say, the bulk of that increase is accounted for 
jn the request for funds for payment of wheeling fees and payment 
for firming energy. 

Mr. Jensen. I do not believe you gave the figures for 1952, did you? 

Mr. Leavy. I did not give the figure for 1952. 

Do you have that available, Mr. Burt? 

Well, in order not to hold this up, we can supply that for the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Southeastern Power Administration power revenues and costs 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE COST 
$295, 700. 00 
1, 033, 881. 07 
Fiscal year 1951 2, 458, 469. 50 
Fiscal year 1952 5, 285, 475. 50} Fiscal year 1952 $217, 596 


ESTIMATED 


Fiscal year 1953 $7, 319, 000. 00! Fiscal year 1953__- 760, 000 
Fiscal year 1954____.___ 13, 000, 000. 00} Fiscal year 1954__- . 1, 740, 000 
Fiscal year 1955_._.__-- 14, 800, 000. 00! 
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\Ir. Leavy. The substantial increase, both in the amount of power 

» be marketed and in the number of customers to be served, as well 

; the increase in revenues, is a good indication of the increase in the 
esponsibility of the Agency, and is the basis on which some slight 
nerease in operation and management funds has been requested. 

| believe it might be helpful to the committee in appraising the 

ork to be done, if I would briefly relate the status of marketing on the 

arious projects and the problems that remain ahead so far as contract 
negotiations and arrangements are concerned. 

\Ir. Jensen. Right there, just how much more are you askin 
operation and maintenance and for administrative costs for 
than you had in 1953? 

Mr. Leavy. Well, the total increase is $983,000, as shown on this 
chart. 

Mr. Jensen. For what? 

Mr. Leavy. That is for the operation of the headquarters office 
and the purchase of power and rental of facilities. 

Mr. Jensen. How muchisthat? Give us that again. 

Mr. Leavy. $983,000. 

Mr. Jensen. That is made up in four items: System operation 
and maintenance, $48,800; power marketing, $36,500; purchase of 
power and rental of facilities, $895,000; and general administration, 
$2,700? 

Mr. Leavy. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. Go ahead, Mr. Leavy. 
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THE KERR PROJECT 


Mr. Leavy. The Kerr project on the Roanoke River in Virginia is 
now in operation. Three of the six units have been installed and are 
in operation and the Government has a contract with the Virginia 
Electric & Power Co., which provides for the marketing of two-thirds 
of the capacity of that plant. A portion of that capacity is sold to 
the company and 60,000 kilowatts of that two-thirds of the capacity 
is available for marketing to preferred agencies. 


CONTRACT WITH VIRGINIA ELECTRIC POWER CO. 


Contracts have been entered into with the cooperatives in Virginia 
in the VEPCO service area and they are presently being served 
under those contracts with the Government through the wheeling 
and firming contract which the Government has with the company. 

Under the contract, the company takes the power at the plant and 
transmits the power to the preferred agencies who have contracted 
with the Government. The Government pays the company a wheeling 
fee for each kilowatt-hour that is so transmitted. 

Mr. Jensen. What is that fee? 

Mr. Leavy. The fee is 1 mill for delivery points which are within 
100 miles of the project, and it is 1% mills for delivery points which are 
outside of the 100-mile circle, but within a 150-mile circle. 

In addition, the company sells to the Government, if needed, 
firming energy from their steam plants. The Government pats the 
company the average fuel cost for off-peak energy that is sold to the 
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Government, and average production cost plus one-half mill for on- 
peak energy that is sold. That contract is the only wheeling contract 
that Southeastern has with any of the companies in the Southeast, 
It was in the process of negotiation for 1% years, and was a product 
of, as you can see, very, very lengthy and intensive negotiations, but 
it is, we feel, a contract that benefits the pre ferred agencies, the 
Government and the company as well. 


CAROLINA POWER & LIGHT CO, CONTRACT 


We have attempted, and it is our wish, to enter into a similar con- 
tract for the remaining one-third of the Kerr project with the Carolina 
Power & Light Co. We are in the process of negotiating with that 
company and they have, | may say, not indicated that they will be 
willing to wheel power for the Government on the same basis as 
VEPCO. They have.made a proposal for the outright sale to the 
company of the balance of the power in the project. However, we 
are hopeful that we can continue negotiations and ultimately reach 
agreement on a wheeling and firming contract. That, however, is 
one of the major jobs ahe ad of us for the balance of this fiscal year and 
the next fiscal year. 

Mr. Jensen. Have you offered them a contract similar to the 
Virginia Power & Light Co. contract? 

Mr. Leavy. Yes, sir; we offered them a contract that was patterned 
precisely after the Virginia contract, with the understanding that 
technical and operating matters might be adjusted to suit the par- 
ticular situation of that company. 

Mr. JENSEN. Just what different provisions does the Virginia con- 
tract have that are not present in the offer made to the Carolina 
Power Co.? 

Mr. Leavy. We are seeking one with Carolina patterned after the 
one in Virginia. 

Mr. JENSEN. In just what way does your Carolina Power proposed 
contract differ—just what different proposal has the Carolina Power 
& Light Co. offered, as against the contract you have with the Virginia 
Electric & Power Co.? What is the difference in the two—their 
proposal and the contract you have with the Virginia Light & Power 
Co.? 

Mr. Leavy. The Virginia contract provides that the company will 
wheel power for the Government and sell the Government firming 
energy and that the Government will contract with preferred agencies 
by means of that wheeling and firming contract. These preferred 
azencies will be customers of the Government to the extent that the 
Government has power available to supply their needs. 

Under the proposal which is made by the Carolina Power & Light 
Co., the first alternative proposal made by the company was simply 
that the remaining power in the Kerr project be sold outright to the 
company with no further provision as to the use the company might 
make of the power, and the other alternative proposal is somewhat 
similar to that which has been made by the Georgia Power Co., in 
that the company would purchase outright at the bus bar all of ‘the 
power sold in its service area and would resell that power to the pre- 
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ferred agencies and the preferred agencies would be the customers of 
the company. 

Under the Carolina Power & Light proposal the company would 

cree to resell the —— to the pre ferred agencies at the price which 
the ‘y paid, but the Government would be required to pay the company 

fee for transmission of that power. Under their proposal the 
Government would pay the company’s transmission costs for the 
transmission of the company’s power. As I say, the Carolina Co. 
has not said that they will contract on no other basis and we are 
hopeful that an agreement can be reached on the basis of the VEPCO 
contract. ; 

Now, if an agreement is reached with Carolina Light & Power Co., 
that would take care, or would be the avenue for the marketing of the 
balance of the Kerr project power. 


AGREEMENT WITH APPALACHIAN POWER CO. 


The Philpott project in Virginia is scheduled to commence opera- 
tions next May. It is a small project—14,000 kilowatts—and, we 
have not actually executed a contract covering the wheeling and 
firming of that power. We have general agreement with the Appala- 
chian Power Co. that they will wheel the power, and we still have 
the job remaining of negotiating the actual terms of the contract. 

Mr. JENSEN. You are also negotiating with the Georgia Power Co., 
are you not? 

CLARK HILL-GREENWOOD LINE 


Mr. Leavy.’ I would like to explain that Clark Hill situation. The 
Clark Hill project on the Savannah River now has 2 units in opera- 
tion. The Government presently has 2 contracts for the sale of 
power from that plant. 

One is the contract that was executed almost 2 years ago with the 
Greenwood County Electric Power Commission, which is a State 
agency, which provides for the sale of 5,000 kilow atts of power tothe 
Commission, with an option on the part of the Commission to purchase 
an additional 5,000 kilowatts. We also have a contract with the 
South Carolina Public Service Authority, which is also a State agency 
and a preferred agency, which provides for the sale of 40 ,000 kilowatts 
of power from the Clark Hill project. 

We have reached agreement on an amendment to that contract 
which would increase the amount of power sold to the authority to a 
total of 85,000 kilowatts. That agreement has not yet become opera- 
tive, since it is presently before the Department for approval, but if 
it is approved, it will mean that substantially all of what might be 
regarded as the South Carolina share of power from Clark Hill will be 
marketed to the two preferred agencies. 

These preferred agencies, I might say, will themselves serve sub- 
stantially all of the cooperatives in the State of South Carolina. The 
balance of the power to be marketed from the Clark Hill project, as 
it becomes available, would be expected to go to supply needs in the 
State of Georgia. 
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GEORGIA POWER CO. CONTRACT 


It has always been our desire to enter into a contract with the 
Georgia Power Co. similar to the contract which we have with Virginia 
Electric & Power Co. and similar to the type of wheeling contracts 
that have been entered into in other parts of the country. 

The Georgia Power Co. has, almost from the day of the establish- 
ment of Southeastern, insisted on pressing a proposal which they made, 
which would provide for the outright sale to the company at the bus 
bar of the power from Clark Hill and other Federal projects in thei: 
service area, With provision that the company would resell this power. 
after adding a transmission fee, to the preferred agencies. 

The result of that, of course, would be that the preferred agencies 
would have no choice in the matter of their power supply, and they 
would have no opportunity to contract directly with the Government 
if they wished to. 

It would also have the effect, since the company does add a trans- 
mission fee to the price it paid for the power, of having a preferred 
agency in Georgia paying the company a higher price for power that 
came from Clark Hill than the preferred agencies in South Carolina 
were paying the Government. 

It would also have the effect that the company, a non-preferred 
agency, would buy Clark Hill power at the Government established 
rate and the cooperatives, who are preferred agencies, in order to get 
that Clark Hill power from the company, would be required to pay a 
somewhat arene rate. In any event, that proposal has not been 
a by the Government, and was on several occasions rejected 
by the Government. 

It is my understanding that the company has again tendered the 
proposal to the Secretary of the Interior and that the matter is under 
consideration by him. 

That situation is the difficult situation we have to deal with in 
marketing the balance of the Clark Hill power, and if that were re- 
solved, that would have taken care of the main problems in marketing 
Clark Hill power. 

JIM WOODRUFF PROJECT 


The other project which is under construction and scheduled for 
operation in about a year and a half is the Jim Woodruff project in 
Florida, and the power companies near that project are the Gulf 
Power Co., Alabama Power Co., and the Florida Power Corp. The 
Gulf and Alabama Co.’s, are sister companies of the Georgia Power 
Co., that is, all three of those companies are subsidiaries of the South- 
ern Co., and the proposals which have been made by those companies 
are similar to the Georgia Power proposal. 

The Florida Power Corp. has also made a somewhat similar pro- 
posal, but has not pressed the proposal as vigorously as the Georgia 
Power Co. and has not expressed itself as definitely being unwilling 
to wheel power, as the Georgia Power Co. has done. 


STATUS OF THE CLARK HILL-GREENWOOD LINE 


Mr. Jensen. What is the status of the Clark Hill-Greenwood line? 
Mr. Leavy. As vou will recall, the Government commenced con- 
struction of that line a vear ago last January and had done some 
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preliminary work at the time we appeared before this committee last 


vear. 

The 1953 Appropriation Act appropriated funds for the completion 
of construction of the line, subject to a proviso which, in effect, said 
that the funds appropriated would not be available unless the affected 
power companies in the area refused to enter into a systemwide 
wheeling contract, and the Secretary of the Interior so notified 
Congress. 

When that act became effective, work on the line was suspended 
for more than 2 months, during which time efforts were made to 
determine whether or not the 2 power companies in South Carolina, 
the South Carolina Electric & Gas Co., and the Duke Power Co., 
would wheel power. 

Southeastern sent telegrams to those companies asking them if they 
would be willing to wheel power and both companies sent back very 
equivocal replies that seemed to indicate that they were not willing to 
execute contracts for wheeling. A second telegram was sent to each of 
the companies, and the South Carolina Electric & Gas Co. did un- 
equivocally say they would be willing to wheel power. The other 
power company again equivocated, and a third telegram was sent to 
the Duke Power Co., and the response was similar to the earlier re 
sponses. Based on that exch: ange of telegrams, the Secretary notified 
the Congress that it was his finding that the Duke Power Co. was the 
affected power company and that it had refused to enter into a contract 
for wheeling, and that, therefore, the funds were available for expendi- 
ture. ‘The work on the line was then resumed. 

During last fall a request was made that the Comptroller General 
rule upon the propriety of these expenditures, and as a result of that 
request certain information was furnished the Comptroller General 
and he reached the decision early in January that the proviso in the 
act had not been complied with and that the expenditures were not 
proper. He, in effect, substituted his judgment for the judgment of 
the Secretary and reached a different conclusion than the Secretary of 
of the Interior had reached. 

Concurrently with this, the Duke Power Co. and the South Carolina 
Electric & Gas Co. brought suit in the State Courts of Georgia on, 
I believe, November 18 of last year, seeking to enjoin the construction 
of the line. 

The suit was brought against the Administrator of Southeastern 
Power Administration and the construction contractor, who had 
received the low bid to build the line. 

That suit was removed to the Federal court, and a preliminary 
hearing was held early in January on the question of whether a tem- 
porary injunction should be issued, pending a hearing—a final hear- 
ing—on the question of whether a permanent injunction should issue. 
The State court had issued a temporary restraining order which per- 
mitted construction on the line to proceed, except for the last mile of 
the line, on the theory, I believe, that if construction of the line would 
damage the company, it would not be the construction as such, but 
the completion and operation of the line. 

That restraining order remained in effect after removal to the 
Federal court until late in January when the Federal court issued a 
temporary injunction, which enjoined both the contractor and the 
Government from doing any act in furtherance of construction of 
that line. 
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At the time of the Comptroller’s ruling, obviously, the Government 
could not proceed further in connection with the construction of the 
line, since he had ruled, in effect, that there were no funds available. 
However, the work had progressed so far that the contractor on his 
own initiative continued construction of the line since he had moved 
his crews into the area; he had his material on the ground and was 
in the process of actually erecting the line. So, following the Comp- 
troller’s decision, work was continued on the line by the contractor 
himself, although the Government had not asked that, nor did 
participate in it. 

When the Federal court issued its temporary injunction, that, of 
course, stopped the contractor, and since that time nothing whatever 
has been done on the line, and it remains in a partially completed state, 

Of the 36 mi'es, there are, I believe, approximately 15 miles of poles 
set, the right-of-way is all cleared, most of the holes are dug, and the 
miuterials are on the right-of-way, and some 6 or 7 miles of wire have 
actua!lv been strung. 

The Greenwood Commission, which, of course, is the agency most 
directly concerned with this line since it was for the purpose of serving 
them, has expressed its desire to take over the line and complete it, 
and they are financially able to do so. So far as I know, no final 
determination has been made within the Department as to what 
disposition will be made of the line, but I should imagine that it is 
likely that the line may be transferred to the Greenwood Commission, 
since they want the line, and they are able to buy it, and they are the 
only agency directly affected by the line. 

Mr. Jensen. Will you describe the Greenwood Commission? 

Mr. Leavy. The Greenwood Commission is established under a 
special statute of the State of South Carolina and they are, as I say, 
a State agency. They have a five-man commission that operates as 
their board of directors, so to speak. Their headquarters are in 
Greenwood, 5S. C., and they are the source of power for four counties 
in that area. The Commission itself has a hydroelectric generating 
plant and a steam generating plant. 

Mr. Jensen. At Greenwood? 

Mr. Leavy. The Greenwood Commission has those facilities, and 
it also operates a rural distribution system, which is financed by 
REA, and in addition to that, it is the wholesale supplier for, I believe, 
two other REA cooperatives, some 4 or 5 municipal systems and 
several industrial customers. The Commission’s situation is that 
their load is outstripping their own generating capacity, and they 
wish to purchase Clark Hill power from the Government rather than 
to install additional generating capacity. 

In view of the work that does remain to be done on this market- 
ing, it is our feeling that the slight increase in O. and M. funds that 
we are requesting is an increase that is justified and is needed. We 
feel that with expected revenues of $13 million for next year, it is 
necessary for the best protection of the interests of the Government, 
that we have available whatever staff is necessary to carry on this 
work expeditiously. 
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AUTHORITY FOR PURCHASE OF ENERGY 


Mr. Jensen. Do you consider section 5 of the Flood Control Act 

f 1944 as sufficient: authority to purchase power and rent facilities? 

"Mr. Leavy. Yes, sir; we do. We, of course, have been influenced 
by the fact that this program has been followed in the past and that 
appare ntly it has been sanctioned by the Congress, since appropria- 
tions have been made for these purposes. With respect to wheeling 
we have actually been directed by Congress to seek those agreements, 
and in order to make them effective we must have funds to pay wheel- 
ing fees. 

I might also mention that there was never any question raised in our 
negotiations with Vepco, and the company itself did not raise ques- 
tions, as to our legal authority to enter into that type of agreement. 
They, I think, before this committee, expressed some preference for 
other arrangements, but it was not on the basis of a contention that 
there was no authority under section 5 to enter into a wheeling and 
firming agreement. 

Mr. JENSEN. So, the authority has not been challenged and the 
Southeastern Power Administration has not been challenged actually 
by anyone so far as your authority is concerned to purchase power 
and rent facilities? 

Mr. Leavy. So far as I can recall, I am sure it has never been 
challenged in any statements to us. Now, I would not want to state 
categorically that no company has ever before a committee raised 
some question about it. The only company with whom we have 
entered into an agreement covering that has not raised the question. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Amounts available for obligation 


1952 actual 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


| 
" ; - | 
Appropriation or estimate $318, 500 
Transferred to “Operation and maintenance, Southeastern | 
Power Administration,’”’ pursuant to Public Law 375__..--.- —16, 000 | 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


$959, 500 $6, 700, 000 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate. ___.- . | 302, 500 e 959, 500 | 
Prior year balance available 1, 752, 334 | 60, 331 
Recovery of prior year obligations_....--- ; 13, 


6, 700. 000 


Total available for obligation aang 2, 068, 243 1,019, 831 | 6, 700, 000 
Balance available in subsequent year —0), 331 3 
Carried to surplus, Public Law 136 7 


Obligations incurred.....-...--- 242, 166 1, 019, 831 6, 700, 000 


Obligations by activities 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


Description 
1. Construction in progress Sule pith i $904, 831 |_. 
2. New construction and additions , : ; | $242, 169 | 115, 000 $6, 700, 000 


CR sens MOG ao ence cvcccesescceenes 242, 169 | 1, 019, 831 6, 700, 009 
' 
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Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 


A verage salaries and grades 
General schedule grades 
A verage salary : $3, 905 
Average grade iS-5.6 GS-58 


Personal services 
Permanent positions $35, $1, 086, 000 
Part-time and temporary positions 5, i, 250. 00) 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 4 (KK) 
Payment ibove basic rates A 40, 000 
Payment to other agencies for reimbursable details 120, 000 


Total personal services , 987 | , 500, 000 
02 Travel , 35, 000 | 443, 000 
03 Transportation of things , 000 300, 000 
04 Communication services 5, 000 90, 000 
05 Rents and utility services 35 2, 000 70, 000 
06 Printing and reproduction 3, 000 32, 000 
07 Other contractual services , 39, 194 90), 000 
Services performed by other agencies 3, 000 120, 000 
08 Supplies and materials 3, 21, 650 90, 000 
09 Equipment 3, 50, 000 230, 000 
10 Lands and structures , & 000 3, 735, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments 


Obligations incurred 1, 019, 831 6, 700, 000 


Analysis of expenditures 


| 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year 
Obligations incurred during the year ; : ss a 242, 169 


1,019, 831 | 6, 700, 000 


$46, 421 | $195, 287 $415, 118 
| 


| 
, 590 | 1, 215, 118 | 7, 115, 118 
Deduct | 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years 3, 409 | 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 95, 287 415, 118 | 3, 115, 118 


Total expenditures__- - 9, 894 800, 000 | 4, 000, 000 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: 


Out of current authorizations -. : | ' 605, 430 3, 600, 000 
Out of prior authorizations ee ’ 194, 570 | 400, 000 


REVISED BUDGET ESTIMATE 


Mr. Jensen. Turning to construction, I believe you are aware that 
the revised budget does not provide for any funds for new construction? 

Mr. Leavy. Yes, sir. I would like to say that it is my under- 
standing of the way in which this reexamination of the budget takes 
place, is that the departments will make their own reexamination, 
which is then submitted to the Bureau of the Budget; and it is my 
understanding that Interior—or at least so far as Southeastern 1s 
concerned—the Department has made its review, although that has 
not received final approval of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Jensen. But the recommendation has been made by the 
Interior Department officials, in the proper and regular manner, to 
the Budget Bureau, that no new construction money is to be provided 
in this bill. Did they recommend that any construction money what- 
soever be appropriated for fiscal year 1954? 
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Mr. Leavy. Yes; they did, sir. Let me mention in that connection 
that I understand also that the Department did recommend a re- 
duction of $25,000 in the O. and M. fund, so that, although the book 
shows for the operation of the headquarters office $350,000, there would 
be only $325,000 under the Department’s revision, which reduces the 
request by that amount. 

With respect to construction, the program originally presented 
totaled $6,700,000, which included amounts for the construction of a 
number of lines, or commencement of construction of a number of 
lines. It included $300,000 for future planning and $230,000 for 
general plant. The revision of the budget that has been made 
eliminated the “Construction” item as such and the items related 
actually to the construction of lines. It eliminated the ‘General 
plant”’ item and retains only a $200,000 item for ‘Future planning.” 
That “planning” item is the only portion of the original ‘Construction 
request that remains, and that is for $200,000. 

Mr. Jensen. Will you state why you think the $200,000 is necessary 
for planning purposes? 


PROPOSED FACILITIES FOR WHICH PLANNING MONEY IS NEEDED 


Mr. Leavy. In order to give the committee some basis for appraising 
it, 1 think I have to state generally the nature of some of the trans- 
mission facilities that have been proposed, and which I assume will be 
reconsidered by the Department in the future. 

The facilities proposed consist partially of facilities for direct 
service to customers where we have been unable to secure wheeling 
agreements. They were facilities that would not be needed and 
would not be built if w heeling agreements could be secured. 

There were also proposed facilities for the tying together, physically, 
of these Government projects so that the operation of the projects 
could be integrated, and that is something that we have felt would 
be desirable, irrespective of whether the companies agree to wheel or 
not. The advance planning money which is requested would be 
devoted to preliminary planning on these various types of facilities. 
[t would include necessary engineering calculations, board studies 
and studies of operations of the various plants, and preliminary 
surveys in order to determine the best line locations and to determine 
the terrain which must be followed in order that some sound appraisal 
could be made of the cost of the facilities and of the economic and 
engineering benefits. 


INTEGRATION OF POWERPLANTS 


I might say that the preliminary studies that have been made 
indicate that if the Government’s plants, including some that are not 
presently under construction, could be integrated, there would be a 
very substantial benefit to the Government. 

The plants in the Savannah Basin in Georgia are high-head storage 
plants which have a large amount of capacity, but which are deficient 
in energy during dry years. On the other hand, the plants which are 
proposed for the Alabama-Coosa Apalachicola Basins—only one of 
which is presently under construction and that is Jim Woodruff, but 
there are other additional authorized plants—are more or less run-of- 
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the-river plants. They have a substantial amount of energy, but 
during periods of high water lose in some cases all or in other cases 
a large portion of their capacity, simply by the high water’s raising 
the tailwater below the dam and reducing ‘the available head. The 
result is that, operated as isolated plants, they have little dependable 
capac it y. 

The plants which we have considered involve Clark Hill, which is 
in operation; Hartwell, which is authorized but not under construc- 
tion; Buford, which is in north and central Georgia, which is under 
construction; Allatoona, which is in operation; Jim Woodruff, which 
is under construction, and Upper Columbia, Howell Mill Shoals, 
Miller’s Ferry, and Jones Bluff, which are all authorized but not 
under construction. If that group of plants is operated on an isolated 
basis, they have a dependable capacity of approximately 700,000 
kilowatts. 

Now, it appears that the two types of plants, if they are operated 
as an integrated operation, will serve to complement each other at 
times of high water when the plants in the western basin are flooded 
out, So far as capacity is concerned, the plants in the Savannah or 
the eastern basins will have ample capacity to take care of the other 
plants during that period of high water. The plants in the western 
basins, in turn, can benefit the highhead plants, since they have sub- 
stantially greater amounts of energy which can be used in a sense to 
firm up the plants in the § Savannah and the other eastern basins. 

Our preliminary studies indicate that, if those plants at the time 
they all become operating plants were tied together by 230-kilovolts 
transmission grid and operated on an integrated basis, the 700,000 
kilowatts of dependable capacity which they have as isolated plants 
would be increased by approximately one-half million kilowatts. 

Assuming that increase in dependable capacity is marketed at 75 
cents a kilowatt a month, our studies show that the increase in revenue 
to the Government would be adequate to pay the annual cost of the 
integrating transmission, as well as to return a surplus of in excess of 
$1 million a year. 

That proposal is under review but, of course, not before the com- 
mittee, but I think it is relevant for the committee to consider it, 
since I think it is the most important part of the justifications for 
planning funds. 

FURTHER STUDIES NEEDED 


We have made these preliminary studies, but there should be 
further studies of the operations and of the engineering aspects 
concerning line construction and determination of costs that would 
be necessary, so that, if in the future it should be determined that 
some such program would be presented to the Congress, we would 
be in a position to give the Congress a complete study and complete 
basis for appraising the merits of the proposal. 


POSSIBILITY OF ADDITIONAL CONSTRUCTION 
Mr. Jensen. You are, I believe, attempting to justify some of the 


construction items that the Interior Department has recommended 
against building at this time, are you not? 
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Mr. Leavy. Well, it is my understanding, sir, that the Department 
has not passed final judgment on these items. It is not now deter- 
mining that the items should not now or ever be constructed, but is 
simply seeking an opportunity for them to make their own appraisal 
as to whether they should be or not. 

Mr. JENSEN. I see. 

Mr. Leavy. On that supposition it is, of course, possible that they 
might determine that funds should be requested for some facilities. 

Mr. JENSEN. You mean at some future time? 

Mr. Leavy. Yes, at some future time. 

Mr. Jensen. By full cooperation between the Southeastern Power 
Administration, the private power companies and the municipalities 
in your area, and a complete integration of all of the power producing 
facilities of all of those agencies, whether they be private or Federal, 
is it not possible to give everyone adequate power facilities at reason 
able rates without the building of these projects which the Interior 
Department has recommended not be built at this time? 

Mr. Leavy. Well, so far as facilities for direct service to these 
customers are concerned, those generally would not be needed if the 
companies in the area were willing to enter into wheeling contracts 
such as VEPCO has entered into. 

We recognize that it is desirable and it is necessary, if the region 
is to benefit to the maximum, that these plants be operated on an 
integrated basis with other generating facilities in the area, irrespective 
of whether they are publicly owned or privately owned. However, we 
are concerned that in any such arrangements the benefits do not all 
go to any one group, to a private company, for example. 

It is our feeling that some of the proposals which have been made 
would mean that the bulk of the benefits would inure to the private 
company. 

We feel that the arrangement that we have with VEPCO for 
wheeling and permitting the sale of some power to the company more 
or less divides up the benefits. The Government benefits by being 
able to serve preferred customers, as it is directed to do in section 5, 
and it benefits by being able to market all of the power from the 
project on a basis that will pay out the project. The companies 
benefit by the integration of the operation of this hydro plant into the 
- ‘ration of their steam system and by the ability to purchase some 

capacity from the Government, and the preferred agencies benefit by 
being able to purchase Government power at a rather substantial 
saving over the rates they had previously paid. 

We feel an arrangement such as that, that in effect divides benefits 
up among all the participating parties is wholly desirable, but we are 
fearful of arrangements which would not give a proper share of benefits 
to the preferred agencies and to the general public. 


LEASING OF FACILITIES 


Mr. JENSEN. Have you executed any leases for REA facilities? 

Mr. Leavy. We have executed an agreement with the Alabama 
ilectric Cooperative, which is a generating and transmission coopera- 
tive operating in the southern part of Alabama, which would provide 
for the lease of a facility to be constructed by that cooperative. 
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That contract has been executed, but has not received departmental 
approval, so I cannot say whether the contract will become effective 
and operative or not. That is the only situation of that kind we 
have, however. . 


RULING OF ARKANSAS SUPREME COURT 


Mr. JENSEN. I suppose you are aware of the ruling of the Arkansas 
Supreme Court on a matter of like nature. 

Mr. Leavy. I am aware of it. I cannot say that I am thoroughly 
familiar with it, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. As I understand, there was a problem involving the 
Southwestern Power Administration of a comparable nature, and the 
Supreme Court of the State of Arkansas ruled against the South- 
western Power Administration entering into such a lease with the 
REA’s in that State. 

PERSONNEL 


How many people do you have employed at the present time? 

Mr. Leavy. What is the exact number, Mr. Burt? 

Mr. Burr. Eighty. 

Mr. Jensen. ighty? 

Mr. Leavy. Yes. Of this number, the balance over 52 are people 
who are employed on temporary appointments. They were employed 
in connection with the Greenwood construction and the planning 
money. 

Mr. Jensen. Should the Congress see fit to go along with the 
recommendations of the Interior Department that no construction 
be provided, how much would that affect your personnel, and would 
you like to make a recommendation as to the number of people that 
you could get along without? 

Mr. Leavy. Well, based on the revised request for funds, the 
$200,000 planning money, and the reduced amount for operation of 
the office, I would roughly guess that those requests would permit 
very little increase. They would pretty much take care of the present 
staff of the organization. 

Mr. Jensen. That is not quite an answer. 

Mr. Leavy. I realize that I have not become responsive yet; I am 
trying to get to that. 

If the Congress decides that planning money should be appropri- 
ated, then it will be necessary to retain the staff that is working on 
that now, and continue that work if the determination is made that 
appropriations should be made for that purpose. So far as the 
O. and M. money is concerned it would be very difficult to reduce 
the present staff. 

Obviously, reductions could be made, but to the extent that they 
are made it would mean that work would probably go undone that 
should be done. 

We have a big job to do, so far as marketing is concerned, and we 
are still badly behind on a great many things. 

As I have indicated, there are very important negotiations that lie 
ahead of us and, for e xample, a great deal of work remains to be done 
on repayment schedules and rate approvals on the project. 

Now, to the extent that the present staff is reduced, I believe that 
that work will simply lag further. I feel that the staff that is requested 
is needed there. 
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CUSTOMERS 


Mr. Jensen. I believe you are marketing power to seven companies. 

That is, seven organizations market power from these dams, is 
that right? 

Mr. Leavy. No, sir. 

We have actually two contracts for the sale of Clark Hill power, 
with the Greenwood County Electric Power Commission and the 
South Carolina Public Service Authority. 

We have a contract with the Virginia Electric & Power Co., and 
we have contracts with 11 cooperatives in Virginia who are served 
through that wheeling agreement. 

We also have a contract on the Cumberland projects with TVA, 
and one with the Georgia Power Co. on Allatoona. 

When wheeling agreements can be entered into with the other 
companies there will then be a large number of contracts to be entered 
into with the preferred agencies which would be served through those 
wheeling agreements. 

In the State of Georgia, for example, there are 37 cooperatives 
which would be potential customers. The majority of those coopera- 
tives have already entered into conditional contracts with the Govern- 
ment for providing service to them if we are able to get wheeling 
agreements with the company. 


NUMBER OF BILLS SENT TO CUSTOMERS 


Mr. Jensen. Let me ask you this question: How many bills for 
power must you send out each month to people who get your power 
at, the present time? 

Mr. Leavy. At the present time there would be an annual bill 
rendered to TVA, and monthly bills rendered to the Georgia Power 
Co., the Virginia Electric & Power Co., the South Carolina Public 
Service Authority, and the 11 cooperatives in Virginia with whom we 
have contracts. 

Mr. JeNsEN. You simply tell the REA’s how many kilowatts of 
power they have received off of your lines at the end of the month, 
and they in turn, bill their REA customers, is that right? That is, 
you simply send a bill once a month to the respective REA’s which 
purchase your power? 

Mr. Leavy. That is correct. 

Mr. JENSEN. So, in effect, you only have a few bills each month to 
render. 

Mr. Leavy. Well, as of now it would be probably about 15. How- 
ever, that is an amount that should increase very substantially if we 
are able to make wheeling arrangements for selling the balance of the 
power. However, I think it should be mentioned that the actual job 
of billing is a relatively minor part of the work that needs to be done. 


FUNCTIONS OF OFFICE EMPLOYEES 


Mr. JENSEN. What are the things that take most of your time in your 
office, so far as clerical help is concerned? How many people do you 
have in the office doing clerical work? 

Mr. Leavy. What is that number, Mr. Burt? 

Mr. Burr. It is about 12. 
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Mr. Jensen. What are the rest of them doing? Can you give us 
a breakdown of just what they do? 

Mr. Leavy. We have four divisions. In the first place, we have 
the Office of the Administrator which consists simply of three people. 

Mr. Jensen. That is you and who else? 

Mr. Leavy. Mr. Bush, who is my assistant, and my secretary. 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes. 

Mr. Leavy. We have the Office of the Chief Counsel. The chief 
counsel’s job is not filled. It has been vacant since I was moved out 
of that job, and we have three attorneys in that Division. 

We have four functional divisions in the organization. One is the 
Division of Administration, which is responsible for the administrative 
work, personnel work, the accounting work, the payroll work, the 
vouchers, the budget work and procurement work and _ various 
administrative services of that kind. 

We have the Division of Power Management, which concerns itself 
with the negotiations and administration of the contracts and with 
studies, primarily studies concerning rates, repayment schedules and 
also other statistical studies of various kinds. 

We have the Division of Engineering which is responsible for the 
planning that has been done, and was responsible for construction when 
there was construction to be done. They also spend a substantial 
amount of time in the preparation of budget presentations and act 
more or less as an engineering consultant to the other divisions in the 
Administration. 

The fourth division is the Division of Operations. 

They are responsible for working with the Corps of Engineers to 
see that the power plants are operated so as to comply with the 
obligations under our contracts with the customers. They spend a 
great deal of time in very much needed and very important water 
studies where they trace the water history of these plants, trying to 
determine the ways in which these plants can best be operated from 
the standpoint of the Government to produce the most power and 
produce the most revenue. 

Now, all of these divisions have a big job when we are negotiating a 
contract with a power company. 

In the negotiation of the Vepco contract it was necessary that all 
sorts of studies be made concerning the way in which the plant should 
be operated and the way in which the company could use the power, 
in order to be sure that we were making an arrangement which was 
in the best interest of the Government. Obviously, the companies, 
without any reflection on them, try to get the best deal they can, 
since they are businessmen, and it is necessary that the Government 
be in a position to protect the interests of the Government in these 
negotiations. 

Mr. Jensen. You have 80 people employed at the present time in 
all those functions which you have just explained? 

Mr. Leavy. Well, the 80 people actually ine lude the people who are 
engaged in this planning work as well. That is really an additional 
function. 

Mr. Jensen. I understand that. 

Mr. Leavy. And, as I say, they are people who are employed on a 
temporary basis. 
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SALARIES 


\ir. Jensen. What are their total salaries at this time? 

Mr. Burr. “ealeeaameti ly $265,000. 

Mr. Leavy. That is under O. and M. 

\Ir. Burt. O. and M. only. 

Mr. Leavy. That would not be the total for the 80. 

Mr. Burr. No; that is for the operation and maintenance fund in 
which there are 52 employees at the present time. 

Mr. Jensen. You said that there were 80 people employed in 
administration, operation, and maintenance, and these other functions 
that you have just enumerated. 

Mr. Leavy. There are 51, is that the figure? 

Mr. Burr. Fifty-two. 

Mr. Leavy. There are 52. Now, the additional 28 are not engaged 
in those functions, but are engaged in planning. 

Mr. Jensen. In planning? 

Mr. Leavy. Yes, sir; in planning. You see, the present appropri- 
ation for 1953 includes $115,000 for planning money, and those 28 
people are paid out of that fund rather than out of the O. and M. fund, 


PLANNING PERSONNEL 


Mr. Jensen. Do vou think it is necessary to have 28 people in the 
Planning Division under present circumstances? 

Mr. Leavy. Well, if the planning is to be done, if it is determined 
that the planning should be done, if it is desirable, that number of 
people is needed to carry on the work. 

Mr. JENSEN. Give me a breakdown of those 28 people as to their 
particular duties. 

Mr. Leavy. Could we furnish that to you, sir? 

Mr. JENSEN. Yes. 

Mr. Leavy. I think it would save time. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


PERSONNEL EMPLOYED AS OF Mar. 4, 1953, oN ADVANCE PLANNING FOR 
INTEGRATION OF FEDERAL HYDROELECTRIC PLANTS 

Field, surveys: 

Kingineering aids: Temporary EES: GS-2 to GS-7, instrument men, 

rodmen, chainmen 

Laborers: Temporary hourly, axmen 

Field clerks: Temporary annual, GS-2, time keeping, reports, records___- 
Office, engineering: 

Draftsmen: Temporary annual, GS-2, mapping, design standards - 

Clerk-ty pists: Temporary annual, GS-2, clerical, typing- 


Total personnel _ - _ - 


Mr. Jensen. You can understand why I am asking these questions, 
I am sure, Mr. Leavy. 

Mr. Leavy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. Because of the cutback in construction, not only for 
Southeastern, but it is going to run pretty much, as I understand it, 
through other agencies of the Government. Not only in the Interior 
Department, but in every department, we are trying, as best we can, 
to save where we can without hurting the economy of the country or 
the war effort. Of course, we have such a terrific military load at 
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the present time that we simply have to find places where we can 
save here and there in order to carry on the military program that we 
have under way, and the end is not yet in sight. 

That is what bothers us, and I am sure that is what bothers you as 
a good American citizen, Mr. Leav y. 

Mr. Leavy. Surely. 

Mr. JensEN. We have the all important job of trying, as best we 
can, to balance this budget. 


Power Sates Coniracis 


Mr. Leavy. I might mention, in that connection, that the amount 
which we are now requesting for O. and M. for the he -adquarters 
office happens to be exactly 21% percent of the revenues that we expect 
to receive. We expect to turn $13 million into the Treé asury in the 
next fiscal year, and we are concerned that the Government’s invest- 
ment in the plants is used wisely. 

I have a list of the contracts which have been executed, if you 
would like to have that in the record or have it for your information. 

Mr. JensEN. Yes, without objection, I would like to have that 
included in the record. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Power sales contracts executed by the Southeastern Power Administration 








Project | Customer’s name | State 
Dale Hollow, Center | Tennessee Valley Authority !_.._...... _- a4 -.-| Tennessee, North 
Hill, Wolf Creek. | Carolina, Georgia, 
| Mississippi, Ken- 
| | tucky. 
Allatoona.__._..--- ..| Georgia Power Co,1_.. Georgia. 
| Georgia Electric Membership C ‘orp. cen , | Do, 
John H. Kerr-_-..-. ..| Virginia Electric & Power Co.* 7, Virginia, 
B-A-R-C Electric Cooperative. _- Ke Do. 
| Central Virginia Electric Cooperative Do. 
| Community Electric Cooperative : ‘ns Do 
Craig-Botetourt Electric Cooperative. ..........._-- Do. 
| Mecklenburg Electric Cooperative. a Do. 
| Northern Neck Electric Cooperative. Do. 
Northern Piedmont Electric Cooperative. - - ee ; Do. 
| Prince George Electric Cooperative | Do. 
| Shenandoah Valley Electric Cooperative Do. 
Southside Electric C ooperative Do. 
Virginia Electric Cooperative Do. 
Ce TE in cdc ce weus. Greenwood County Electric Power Commission___- .-| South Carolina. 
| South Carolina Public Service Authority - somrubeaa Do. 
} Canoochee Electric Membership at en Georgia. 
| Central Georgia Electric Membership Corp.‘.....__-- ‘ Do. 
Coastal Electric Membership Corp. 4 ih oashee Do. 
Coweta- Fayette Electric Membership Corp.‘-- Ee. Do. 
Douglas County Electric Membership Corp.!___.-..--.-- Do. 
| Excelsior Electric Membership Corp.‘ eae ; Do. 
Hart County Electric Membership C ete ek Sac Do. 
| Jackson Electric Membe arship Corp.'.. as 2 Do. 
| Jefferson County Electric Membership C orp.4_ eos Do. 
The Little Ocmulgee Electric Membership Corp.‘- Do. 
Middle Georgia Electric Membership Corp.‘_- nila Do. 
| Mitchell County Electric Membership Corp.‘____- ; Do. 
Ocmulgee Electric Membership Corp.$. Detects dike Do. 
Okefenoke Rural Electric Membership Corp.‘._. ; Do. 
| Pataula Electric Membership Corp.‘._...._-_- E Do. 
Planters Electric Membership Corp.‘ - -- Do. 
| Sawnee Electric Membership Corp. J Do. 
| Sumter Electric Membership Corp.!.._._-....-.---._--- Do. 
| Three Notch Electric Membership Corp.4__- ; Do. 
Troup County Electric Membershép Corp.!. ee Do. 
| Walton Electric Membership Corp.‘ Do. 
| Washington County Electric Membership Corp.‘__- Do 


8ee footnotes at end of table, p. 353. 
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Power sales contracts executed by the Southeastern Power Administration—Continued 


Project Customer’s name State 


Jim Woodruff.........| Alabama Electric Cooperative Alabama, 
Suwanee Valley Electric Cooperative 5 Florida, 
Talquin Electric Cooperative 5__- : Do. 
| Tri-County Electric Cooperative 5. ..........----.----- Do. 
Okefenoke Rural Electric ¢ oor ee ns 
Three Notch Electric Membership | Sp ears ae Do. 
Buford ----------| Georgia Electric Membership Corp.?_- 


| Executed by Department of the Interior prior to SEPA’s establishment. 

2 For transmission service only. 

§ For wheeling, firming, and sale of power. 

4 Power delivery depends on agreement by Georgia Power Co. to wheel. 

’ Power delivery depends on agreement by Florida Power Corp. to wheel after project has been inter- 
connected with another Federal reservoir project. 

6 Power delivery depends on agreement by Georgia Power & Light Co. to wheel after project has been 
interconnected with another Federal reservoir project. 


Mr..JenseEN. Now do you have any other statement of facts or 
figures’ which you think should go into the record at this time, Mr. 
Leavy? 

Mr. Leavy. I do not believe I have anything. 

I would like to mention, very briefly, one thing. 


ExTENT OF PowER OPERATIONS BY FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
IN THE SOUTHEAST 


There have been some contentions, made principally by the Georgia 
Power Co., that the Government wishes to build a power empire in 
the Southeast. Their contention is based purely on the supposition 
that the Government intends to keep building plants, steam plants or 
hydro plants so long as there is necessity to serve the needs of preferred 
agencies. 

I simply wanted to state, for the record, that this is an erroneous 
impression, 

The Government’s operation in the Southeast is not one that could 
be operated on such a basis that it would prejudice the operations of 
the private companies. The proof, I think, of our intentions in that 
regard is what we have done. 

In the Vepco contract it is not contemplated that the Government 
will continue indefinitely to construct plants if they are needed to 
supply the needs of the preferred agencies. The Vepco contract 
very specifically provides that the company will wheel 60,000 kilo- 
watts to preferred agencies and that when the loads of those agencies 
contracting with the Government exceed that amount that the com- 
pany will sell the balance to them. 

[ just want to make that clear that in the way we have been operat- 
ing we do not contemplate that the Government will be in a position 
to or will try to serve all of the needs of the preferred customers. We 
simply will market the power that is available to us from the projects 
that the Corps of Engineers is authorized to build. 


OBJECTIVES IN THE FEDERAL POWER PROGRAM 


Mr. Jensen. I think you are aware of the position this committee 
has taken, which is that we want to see that private industry, munici- 
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palities, REA’s, and the Federal Government play their proper part 
in the building ‘of power-producing facilities and the transmission of 
that power in such a way that they will furnish, and make available, 
adequate power to all the people in this country at a rate commen. 
surate with good business principles. 

Mr. Leavy. Well, that is our desire too, sir, and, as I have said 
before, we feel that the VEPCO contract does accomplish that purpose 
in that particular area 

Mr. Jensen. We have taken no sides. We know that we must 
have every kind of money, in almost every area of America, invested 
in power-producing and transmitting facilities in order to furnish 
adequate power for all the areas in this country. 

We have discovered that, where the Federal Government. has 
taken over most of the power-producing and transmitting facilities, 
we have power shortages in those areas; namely, in the Tennessee 
Valiey area, the Bonneville Power area. 

Congress simply will not furnish enough money to build the neces- 
sary power-producing facilities and transmitting facilities which 
would be adequate for the people in any area, nor can private industry 
do it in many instances. 

So, as I said before, it takes all kinds of money to furnish adequate 
power facilities for the people. 

We discovered that quite some years ago, and we have been oper- 
ating on that basis. We have insisted, as you know, that private 
industry exert their full effort and full capacity to build power- 
producing and transmitting facilities. 


During the past 10 years they have been doing just that, in conjunc- 
tion with the REA, the Federal Government, and the municipal 
=~ plants. 

, I think we are coming along pretty well. In fact, I feel a lot 
be tte about this whole power situation than I did 10 years ago, and 
I think everybody else does. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Fenton. How many employees does the Southeastern Power 
Administration have now? 

Mr. Leavy. It is 80, sir. Of those, 52 are paid from the operation 
and maintenance fund. The balance of 28 are engaged in planning 
work under an appropriation which was made for 1953. Those people 
who are engaged in that work are employed on temporary appoint- 
ments. 

NuMBER OF Hypro Power PLANTS 


Mr. Fenton. How many hydro power plants do you have in your 
network now? 

Mr. Leavy. There are three power plants in operation in the 
Cumberland Basin in Kentucky and Tennessee. The Kerr project 
on the Roanoke River in Virginia is now in partial operation. 

The Clark Hill project on the Savannah River between South 
Carolina and Georgia is now in partial operation. 

The Philpott project in Virginia is sechduled to commence operation 
this next May. 
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The Jim Woodruff project in Florida is scheduled to commence 
oper ation in July 1954, ind the Allatoona project, in Georgia, has been 
in operation for 3 years. 

There are actually six projects presently in operation with one 
more coming in 2 months. 

\ir. Fenton. When those are all completed you will have about 
gor 10, is that right? 

Mr. Leavy. Well, there are 6 in operation and the Philpott, Jim 
Woodruff and Buford projects are under construction presently, so 
there will be 9 projects when the present construction is completed. 

There are a good many additional projects which have been author- 
ized, or which are part of approved plans, but which are not now under 
construction. 

Mr. Fenron. There is no new construction now, but in your plans 
how far north are you supposed to go with your proposed construction? 

Mr. Leavy. Are you referring to the plans for additional plants? 

Mr. Fenton. Yes. 

Mr. Leavy. There are additional plants which are authorized, but 
which are not under construction in Virginia, West Virginia, South 
Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama. 

Mr. Fenron. West Virginia is the farthest north, then? 

Mr. Leavy. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. How many customers do you supply? 

Mr. Leavy. We now have 15 customers. However, those cus- 
tomers do not account for all of the power which will be available 
when the plants are completed. The Clark Hill project and the Kerr 
project are both only partially under those 15 contracts. 


Power REVENUES 


Mr. Fenton. What is the maximum amount of money paid by 
any of these customers annually? 

Mr. Leavy. The maximum would be the amount that is paid by 
TVA, since they take the entire output of the three plants in the 
Cumberland Basin. I believe that they pay on an annual basis, 
and I believe the payment for last year was something on the order 
of $4 million; is that correct, Mr. Burt? 

Mr. Burt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fenton. That is your major customer? 

Mr. Leavy. Well, it is the largest customer in terms of revenue, 
that is right. 

TOTAL REVENUE FROM CUSTOMERS 


Mr. Fenton. How much revenue do you receive from these 15 
customers? 

Mr. Leavy. It is a little difficult for me to say just what it would 
amount to from these 15 customers, since some of them are just 
taking a portion of what they will ultimately take. Our estimate 
of revenues are that this fiscal year from all customers we will take 
in $7,319,000 and it is estimated that during the fiscal year 1954 we 
will take in from all customers that we then have $13 million. 

Mr. Fenton. Will you put a list of the customers that you supply 
in the record and the amount of revenue each year from each? 

Mr. Luavy. I have a list of the contracts which we have. It 
does not, however, show the revenues. 
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Mr. Fenton. I wanted to show who these customers are and how 
much revenue you get from them. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Revenues, fiscal year 1952 


Allatoona project: Georgia Power Co $1, 137, 875. 50 
Cumberland projects: Tennessee Valley Authority 4, 147, 600. 00 


5, 285, 475, 50 


Estimated revenues, fiscal year 19538 
Jobn H. Kerr project: 
Virginia Electric & Power Co $651, 000 
Co-ops served from Virginia Electric & Power Co. system 740, 000 
Co-ops served from Carolina Power & Light Co. system ! 61, 000 


Project total 1, 452, 000 
Philpott project: Appalachian Electric Power Co 29, 000 
Clark Hill project: 

South Carolina Public Service Authority 816, 000 

Greenwood County Electric Power Commission 22, 000 
Project total (does not include possible sales of secondary and 

dump energy to others) 838, 000 

Allatoona project: Georgia Power Co 1, 100, 000 

Cumberland projects: Tennessee Valley Authority 3, 900, 000 


Grand total 7, 319, 000 


Estimated revenues, fiscal year 1954 


John H. Kerr project: 
Virginia Electric & Power Co $1, 150, 000 
488, 000 
Co-ops served from Virginia Electric & Power Co. system!__.-_ 1, 829, 000 
Co-ops served from Carolina Power & Light system ! 922, 000 


Project total 4, 389, 000 


Philpott project: 
Appalachian Electric Power Co.’. ...........-..6..-...-..-- 81, 000 
Preference agencies ! 99, 000 


Project total 


Clark*Hill project: 
South Carolina Public Service Authority 1, 978, 000 
Greenwood County Electric Power Commission 264, 000 
Cooperatives ! 1, 377, 000 
Wheeling agency ! 300, 000 


Project total 3, 919, 000 
Allatoona project: Georgia Power Co , 100, 000 
Cumberland projects: Tennessee Valley Authority 575, 000 


Grand total E 13, 163, 000 


1 Depends on contracts yet to be negotiated. 
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BLUESTONE PROJECT 


Mr. Fenton. All of these dams were built by the Army engineers; 
were they not? 

Mr. Leavy. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fenron. What is your proposed plan for West Virginia? 

Mr. Leavy. The Corps of Engineers has a flood-control project 
which has been built in West Virginia called Bluestone. There are, 
however, no power facilities in that project. It is designed so that 
power could be installed in it. So far as we know the corps has no 
immediate plans to install power facilities at that dam. 

Mr. Fenton. Just where in West Virginia is this located? 

Mr. Leavy. Mr. Wigglesworth? 

Mr. WiceLeswortH. That is located in the southeastern part of 
West Virginia; it is on the New River. 

Mr. Fenron. What large town is in that neighborhood? 

Mr. WiGGLEeswortu. It is closest to Hinton, I believe. 


AppLicaTIons For PowrEr 


Mr. Fenron. Do you have any of your personnel going around 
looking for business? 

Mr. Leavy. We do not have people who are going out trying to 
solicit business. We do, of course, meet with people who express their 
desire to purchase power from us. 

When the Agency was started a letter was sent to each of the 


preferred agencies, informing them of the establishment of the Agency 
and of their preference under the law and giving them an opportunity 
to make application for power if they wished. 

Some 123 or 124 agencies have made application for power. As 
power becomes available that can be delivered to those agencies we 
do enter into negotiations with them. 

Mr. Fenton. Do you get many applications from other than 
preferred customers? 

Mr. Leavy. The private companies have all made proposals 
whereby they would purchase power from the projects which are in 
or near their service areas. They have not, by and large, made 
proposals which would enable any of the power to be sold by the 
Government to preferred agencies. 

Mr. Fenton. Are any others, other than the power companies 
seeking your services? 

Mr. Leavy. There have been a few requests from industrial con- 
cerns. 

However, we have not been in a position to supply power for that 
purpose, for several reasons, one being that the needs of the agencies 
which are given preference under section 5, generally speaking, exceed 
the amount of power that is available from the projects, and, further, 
the available power is not available at the very high load factor which 
is needed by most industrial users. 

Our advice to people who have come to us on that basis has been 
to go to their local supplier, whether public or private, and see if they 
could work out arrangements with them. 

We do not supply any industrial users. 
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Mr. Fenron. Have you, under your present setup, been able to 
supply the preferred customers? 

Mr. Leavy. We have not, in some areas, been able to supply the 
preferred customers. 


Neep ror WHEELING Contracts SIMILAR TO THE VEPCO 
CoNTRACT 


As I mentioned, I believe, before you came in, we have a contract 
with the Virginia Electric & Power Co. which does provide for wheeling 
and gives us a means of delivering power to preferred customers in 
that company’s service area. 

We do not have similar agreements with other companies in that 
area and have to date not been able to get them. We need wheeling 
agreements with the Georgia Power Co. and the Carolina Power & 
Light Co. if we are going to be able to deliver power to the preferred 
customers in North Carolina and Georgia. 

Mr. Fenton. What is the reason they have not come in with a 
proposal for the type of contract which was given to the Virginia 
people? 

Mr. Leavy. The Georgia Power Co. has simply refused to consider 
entering into a wheeling contract. They have made a proposal that 
all of the power which is available for Georgia from these plants be 
sold at the bus bar directly to the company, and then they would resell 
it to preferred agencies after adding the transmission fee. 

The Carolina Power & Light Co. has made a somewhat similar 
proposal, and we are now in the process of negotiations with that 
company, and are hopeful that we can work out an agreement with 
them similar to the Vepco agreement. We have proposed such a 
contract to them, 

Mr. Fenton. I suppose the reason is that they think that they have 
plenty of transmission facilities to take care of their localities. 

Mr. Leavy. It is our desire to make use of their transmission facili- 
ties if they will enter into a wheeling agreement. In Virginia the 
Government uses the transmission facilities of the company and pays 
the company for that service. 

Mr. Fenton. | am familiar with that. 

Mr. Leavy. The other companies that I mentioned have not been 
willing to do that. I assume that they feel that the proposals that 
they make have some economic advantages to them, and it is our feel- 
ing that their proposals may mean that the benefits are not equitably 
distributed among the Government, the preferred customers, and the 
company. We feel that under the VEPCO agreement the benefits 
have been equitably distributed. 


ATTITUDE ON ReEvisep BuDGET 


Mr. Fenton. While I know that there is no new construction to be 
undertaken at the moment, have your plans in those areas anything to 
do with transmission lines in those areas? 

Mr. Leavy. The original budget proposal for Southeastern did 
include some transmission lines. As pointed out earlier, it included 
some lines which would be to tie the Government projects together so 
that they could be operated in the best manner and included some 
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facilities for direct service to customers in areas where the companies 
have refused to enter into wheeling agreements. The latter are facili- 
ties that would not be needed if the companies would be willing to 
wheel. 

Mr. Norre wu. I have reviewed the original budget, and I think I 
am familiar with the budget as revised. 

Referring to this revised budget, is it substantially satisfactory to 
the Southeastern Power Administration, especially regarding construc- 
tion? 

Mr. Leavy. That is a rather difficult question to answer. 

Mr. Norretu. | want to say for the record that I do not want to 
put you on the spot, and, if you hesitate to answer, we will eliminate 
it from the record. 

Mr. Leavy. I have no hesitation about answering it. Southeast- 
ern proposed this original program, and it was recommended by South- 
eastern as a sound program, based on certain assumptions that we 
made as to what was in the best interest of the Government. The 
program, I believe, is desired generally by the preferred agencies in 
the area. It is my understanding that the review which the Depart- 
ment has made of that program does not necessarily mean that the 
Department has decided that the program is a bad one. 

Mr. Norrewu. I gathered that from your statement a while ago. 
It is more of an opportunity for your Administration and corps “of 
officials to take a look at it. 

Mr. Leavy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norretu. That is what your planning money is for. The pro- 
cram may or may not ultimately come out according to your original 
recommendation. With that in mind I assume, therefore, that there 
are no deep objections to going along with the program. 

Mr. Leavy. No objections? 

Mr. Norretu. What I am trying to get at is this: In view of the 
temporary suspension, and not permanent cancellation, I assume 
that there is not a great deal of objection to going along with that 
program at the moment but the other people want a chance to restudy 
the situation? 

Mr. Leavy. That is correct. We have our own appraisal of it. 

Mr. Norrety. But you are not objecting to going along with the 
idea of giving the other people an opportunity to study it and look at 
it again? 

Mr. Leavy. No, sir. 


REPAYMENT OF PrRosect Costs 


Mr. Norretu. Have you studied the rate base of the Southeastern 
Power Administration to determine two things: (1) Whether the rate 
is in conformity with the project which was originally authorized for 
construction by the Congress; and (2) whether or not your returns 
will be sufficient to return to the Treasury all costs including construc- 
tion and operation, with the interconnecting projects of the South- 
eastern Power Administration? 

Mr. Leavy. Our rate studies are designed to return the cost to the 
Government, the cost of the projects. ~ 

Mr. Norrevu. And you believe that they will? 

Mr. Leavy. That is our opinion; yes, sir. 
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Mr. Norreti. Do they vary much from the plans that were set 
up in the justification for the construction of the dams by the Public 
Works Committee; or do you know? 

Mr. Leavy. I could not answer that question categorically. I do 
know that our studies show that the amount of revenue which we 
believe necessary to pay off the cost may be somewhat less than the 
benefits which were included in the original studies. 

Mr. Norrevy. You primarily sell at wholesale; do you not? 

Mr. Leavy. We sell only at wholesale; yes, sir. 


DIFFERENCES IN FEDERAL AND PRIVATE UTILITY POWER RATES 


Mr. Norrevu. I know that arriving at power rates is a technical 
job, and I would not attempt to go into it here because of the techni- 
calities which are involved, but are there substantial differences in the 
wholesale rates on power between the Southeastern Power eee 
tration rates and those of the private power companies in that are: 

Mr. Leavy. The private companies generally in the area “iad 
rates which are, on the whole, I would say considerably higher than 
the Government’s rates. However, most of the companies have 
special rates which are available to the REA cooperatives which are 
lower than their general rate level. 

Those rates are generally somewhat higher than the rates at which 
we sell power. The preferred agencies ‘have realized some savings 
from Government power. 

Mr. Norrevi. Now, in my State of Arkansas, it has always, : 
least, for several years past, been indicated that the private utd ties 
were selling power to the REA’s a little cheaper than the South- 
western Power Administration. I have inquired about that, and I 
think probably it is true. 

The question of how you establish a rate is a technical thing, I am 
not too familiar with it, and if I were I would not want to bring it up 
here because it is not necessary for the purpose of the discussion. 
However, the utilities say that is true. I understand the reason why 
it is true is because the utilities actually are willing and anxious to 
sell power probably a little cheaper in order to subsidize or promote 
rural electrification, which I think is all right. 

I wonder if your wholesale rate and the utility wholesale rate in 
your area to the REA’s are about the same? 

Mr. Leavy. Ours is somewhat lower. In Virginia, for example, 
the company’s rate to the co-ops is 7% mills per kilowatt-hour. Our 
rate, depending on the load factor of the customers, will run from 6% 
to 7 mills a kilowatt-hour. 

Similarly in Georgia I believe the company’s average rate is about 
6.7 mills per kilowatt-hour, and our rate would be somewhat on the 
order, I believe, of 6 to 6% mills, somewhat below. 
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Tuurspay, Marcu 5, 1953. 
SOUTHWESTERN POWER ADMINISTRATION 


WITNESSES 


DOUGLAS G. WRIGHT, ADMINISTRATOR 

EARL D. CONDER, BUDGET EXAMINER 

FRENCH ANDERSON, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF OPERATIONS 
SIDNEY LARSON, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET AND FINANCE 


CONSTRUCTION 


Amounts available for obligation 





~ 
1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 





Appropriation or estimate 

Prior year balance available on 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources 
Reimbursements from other accounts 


Total available for obligation. - 
Balance available in subsequent year. -- --- 


Obligations incurred 
NOTE.- 
property (40 U. 8. C, 481 (c)). 


$2, 775, 000 $3, 020, 000 
2, 854, 745 3, 532, 967 
5, 305 
Wee Bcssacsne 


$1, 500, 000 


5, 638, 379 


—3, 532, 967 





2,105,412 | 6, 560, 467 


Reimbursements from non-Federal sources above 


are from the proceeds of sale of personal 


Obligations by activities 


Description 


1952 actual | 1953estimate | 1954 estimate 





Direct Obligations 
Appropriated funds: 
1. Construction in progress 
2. New construction and additions 


Total obligations from appropriated funds_. ‘ 
Reimbursements from non-Federal sources: 2, New construc- 
tion and additions 2 


Total direct obligations. --_.- 


Obligations Payable Out of Peimbursements From Other Accounts 
1. Construction in progress 


Obligations incurred 





$1, 812, 555 
284, 223 


2, 096, 778 


$385, 000 
1, 115, 000 


1, 500, 000 
5, 305 


4, 500 
2, 102, 083 


1, 504, 500 


6, 560, 467 


3, 329 


2, 105, 412 


3, 560, 467 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 


1952 actual 1953 estimate 


1954 estimate 





Summary of Personal Services 


Total number of permanent positions. .............__- 
Average number of all employees. . . 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary.......- 
I IIIS 5 oc Snow dct oncacacatuccloetalesisnaee 


Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions. ‘ js 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base.............._-- 
Payment above basic rates................-...- 


Total personal service obligations 





GS-7. 


GS-7.2 | 
$507, 489 
2,178 | 
1, 632 | 


511, 299 | 


$483, 448 
1,918 | 
2, 834 | 


$102, 530 
370 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


Object classification 1952 actual 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 





Direct Obligations 
Appropriated funds 

01 Personal services ha ‘ , 792 $488, 200 
02 Travel , 173 57, 720 
03 Transportation of things 910 6, 010 
04 Communication services , 054 6, 000 
05 Rents and utilities 65 

06 =Printing and reproduction 5, 5% . 000 
07 Other contractual services : , 600 
0S Supplies and materials , 25: 344, 070 
09 Equipment 397, 96S ; , 879 
10 Lands and structures ya 3, 907, ORS 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities ( 600 
15 ‘Taxes and assessments 800 


Total obligations from appropriated funds 2, 096, 778 5, 552, 967 

Reimbursements from non-Federal sources: 09 Equipment 5, 305 7, 500 

Total direct obligations 2, 102, 083 6, 560, 467 
Ohligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 


01 Personal services.. 2, 507 


09 Equipment ; 822 


Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 
other accounts_- . 3, 329 


Obligations incurred : 2, 105, 412 6, 560, 467 


Analysis of expenditures 


1952 actual (1953 estimate | 1954 estims: 


Uniiquidated obligations, start of year _- : $3, 820, 669 $2, 793, 707 | $5, 108, 
Obligations incurred during the year. ‘ 2, 105, 412 6, 560, 467 1, 504, 


5, 926, 081 9, 354, 174 6, 613, 
Deduct: | 
Reimbursable obligations. 4 , 634 7, 500 | 4, 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year 2, 793, 707 5, 108, 681 2, 008, 
Obligations transferred to ‘‘Construction (liquidation of | 
contract authorization), Southwestern Power Adminis- 
tration’’__- | 000 1, 130, 000 
Total expenditures__-- ; | 2, 523, 740 3, 107, 993 | 4, 600, 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations. -- ; 93 740) 2, 500, 000 | 600, 
Out of prior authorizations__- if » 523, 74 { 607, 993 | 4, 000, 
i 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


Amounts available for obligation 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate : $1, 255, 712 $1, 450, 000 $1, 900, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings — 223, 897 | 


Obligations ineurred 1, 031, 815 1, 450, 000 1, 900, 000 


Obligations by activities 


Description | 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


1. System operation and maintenance. | $570, 542 $765, 000 | $1, 105, 000 
2. Power marketing 95, 014 | 110, 000 | 95, 000 
3. General administration 366, 259 575, 000 700, 000 


Obligations incurred Peres 1, 031, 815 1, 450, 000 1, 900, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


Bi gts j 
Object classification | 1952 actual 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary -- 
Average grade : 
Ungrad@d positions: Average salary 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions fs <a 
Part-time and temporary positions-. 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates__- 


$814, 623 
3, 670 | 
3, 620 
13, 632 
835, 545 
75, 889 | 
7, 9983 | 
16, 140 
14, 130 | 
3, O86 
64, 975 
12, 131 
93 
1, 833 


Total personal services 
Travel 
Transportation of things 
Communication services -- 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials : 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities. --- 
Taxes and assessments 


02 
03 
04 
05 
06 
07 
OS 
13 
15 . 


Obligations incurred_- 1, 031, 815 


Analysis of expenditures 


| 1952 actual | 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year. 


$61, 800 | 
Obligations incurred during the year 


1, 031, 815 | 
| 1, 093, 615 | 
Deduct: | | 

Adjustment in obligations of prior years- | 13, 320 | 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year- 71, 542 | 
Total expenditures-__- 1, 008, 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations 
Out of prior authorizations 


273 | 
48, 480 | 


ContTINUING FUND 


Amounts available for appropriation 


| 1952 actual 


$2, 
2, 


| 267, 095 | 


557, 852 


Unappropriated balance brought forward 
Receipts 

, 824, 947 | 
, 267, 095 


Total available for appropriation 
Covered into miscellaneous receipts 
Appropriation er estimate 


Balance carried forward _- 


1953 estimate 


276 
15 
273 | 


$5, 014 | 
GS-7.2 | 
$3, 480 | 


$1, 115, 257 | 
33, 000 | 
4, 577 | 
15, 166 | 


1, 168, 000 
89, 080 | 
13, 990 | 
19, 000 | 
30, 000 | 
13, 000 | 
27, 900 | 

85, 930 
900 | 

2, 200 | 


1, 450, 000 | 


1953 estimate 


$71, 542 
1, 450, 000 


1, 521, 542 | 


149, 542 | 


1, 300, 458 
71, 542 | 


1953 estimate | 


7, 300, 852 | 
—4, 743, 000 | 
—1, 017, 468 | 


1, 540, 384 | 


1954 estimate 


390 
5 
359 


38 
7.1 
20 


$5, 
Gs 


$1, 569, 555 
10, 000 

6, 865 

19, 580 

1, 606, 000 
144, 000 
18, 000 
21, 000 
28, 000 
8, 000 
20, 000 
42, 000 
1, 000 
2, 000 


1, 900, 000 


1954 estimate 


$149, 542 
1, 900, 000 


2, 049, 542 


199, 542 


753 | 1, 372, 000 | 1, 850, 000 


1, 700, 458 
149, 542 


1954 estimate 


$1, 540, 384 
9, 680, 000 


11, 220, 384 
—3, 480, 000 
—5, 650, 000 

2, 090, 384 
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Amounts available for obligation 





| 1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 
1 SSS 
| 


Appropriation or estimate__..__.____ ‘ ag $1, 017, 468 $5, 650, 000 
Prior year balance available........4.______. Z c 282, 532 300, 000 


Total available for obligation 300, 000° | 1, 300, 000 5, 950, 000 
Balance available in subsequent year —282, 532 —300, 000 —300, 000 


Obligations incurred | 17, 468 1, 000, 000 5, 650, 000 


epee 


Obligations by activities 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


1. Purchase of power and service charges____ , 468 $500, 000 | $3, 850, 000 
2. Rental of transmission facilities Pe Riel isin Sie lene ell siete 500, 000 1, 800, 000 


Obligations incurred biaid iskedeheguescueeen 17, 468 | 1, 000, 000 | 5, 650, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Other contractual services: 
ee a aie oul Bae fe x $17, 468 
1953 oo ee - ie : _.. 1, 000, 000 
1954 aoe cee Gerais ee iain eo ey Oe 


Analysis of expenditures 


1952 actual | 1953 estimate | 1954 estimate 


eee - _ - — — | 


Unliquidated obligations, start of year__---. atta | $7, 468 $207, 468 
Obligations incurred during the year_.........-.-.---.-.------] $17, 468 1, 000, 5, 650, 000 


17, 468 | 1, 007, 
Deduct unliquidated obligations, end of year_-_..---...--.--- 7, 468 |, 207, 


Total expenditures...............----. ge toe pe Fe 10, 000 . 800, 000 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: . 
Out of current authorizations. --- . , 5 5, 192, 532 
Out of prior authorizations ’ j 207, 468 





Mr. Jensen. The committee will come to order. The committee 
has before it this morning Mr. Douglas Wright, Administrator of the 
Southwestern Power Administration. Mr. Wright, I presume you 
have a statement to make in connection with your budget request. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Wricurt. Yes, sir, I do have. I have filed with the committee 
a brief statement, and I think it essential that I elaborate upon this 
statement orally in considerable detail because of the very rapidly 
changing complexion of the power picture in the Southwest. 

Mr. Jensen. All right, proceed. 

Mr. Wriacut. In making a statement before this committee it has 
always been our policy to try to give this committee as complete a 
picture of the total power-supply situation in the Southwest as pos- 
sible, and a brief statement of the results of our operation up to this 
time, plus a justification for the funds we are asking the committee to 
consider for the coming year’s estimate. 
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In doing this we, perhaps, touch on subjects that normally would 
not be appropriate for budget presentation, but it should be remem- 
bered that this is the only opportunity that the Southwestern Power 
Administration has to appear before any representative body of the 
House of Representatives during the year, and if we are to express our 
views on problems to the Congress, they must be expressed during 
this budget hearing. 

|, therefore, beg the committee’s consideration in making such a 
statement. 

BASIC POWER PROBLEMS 


First, | would like to say that there are three basic power problems 
that I believe remain to be solved in the Southwest which the com- 
mittee should have knowledge of. 

The first is the problem of the adequacy of power supply in the area; 

The second is the relative cost of the various kinds of power supplied 
in the areas; and 

The third is the effect of the Government’s power program upon 
the other power suppliers of the area. 

Obviously, it would appear to be in the interest of all if, first, every 
customer in the area, whether served by the Government or other 
sources, were assured of an adequate power supply. 

Second, it should be reasonable to assume that every customer in 
the area should get the most reasonably priced power that is available 
consistent with sound business principles. 

Third, that this program should be carried out, if possible, with 
consideration of the rights of all and the encouragement of all to do 
the best possible power-supply job. 

In meeting these requirements in the Southwest we had certain 
basic factors to take into consideration. 

First, insofar as the Southwest is concerned, I want to explode 
once and for all the myth that hydroelectric power is necessarily 
cheap power. 

The kind of hydroelectric power which is produced in the Southwest 
is peaking power which, by its very nature, is the most expensive type 
of power there is. 

It is possibly, and quite probably true, that the cheapest way to 
produce this kind of power in the Southwest is through hydroelectric 
projects. 

That cannot be stated as a fact, however, without demonstration. 

As an example of what I mean there have now been constructed 
in the Southwest, or there are in the process of completion, ver, 
coming in within this current year, or the early part of next y 
some eight hydroelectric projects. These, with others, that are like Iy 
to be constructed in the near future indicate the problem of cost 
that faces both the Congress and the marketing agency. 

For example the 12 most feasible hydroelectric plants in the South- 
west are parts of the Denison, Norfolk, Narrows, Whitney, Bull 
Shoals, Fort Gibson, Tenkiller Ferry, and Blakely Mountain Dams, 
which are completed or under construction and Table Rock, Keystone, 
Short Mountain and Dardanelle projects which are not yet under 
construction. 

Now, we find that these 12 projects were authorized by Congress 
on the basis of the estimated cost of $377,938,230. 
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However, as of April 1952 they have cost $703,367,800, or ay 
increase of some $325 million in estimated cost since the date of the 
authorization, or, approximate ‘ly 86 percent increase. 

This represents, in our judgment, a real problem to both Congress 
and the marketing agency. The solution of it is not easy. 


RATE PROBLEM 


I believe this problem, which is a rate problem, exists everywhere in 
the United States where you have these hydro projects. It seems to 
us, and we present for the consideration of this committee, the idea 
that when a dam is initially under consideration by the Congress, if 
the marketing agency can be told what the dam will produce ‘by way 
of power, it can tell the Congress rather accurately what the revenues 
from the dam can be expected to be, and how much of the capital 
investment in the project those revenues would repay. It also indi- 
cates to the Congress how much the going rates in an area might have 
to be raised if a particular higher cost project was included in the 
power program. 

We believe that serious consideration should be given by members 
of this committee to this problem. 


CONTRACTUAL RELATIONSHIPS 


So, we say this, the Southwestern Power Administration is now faced 
with the certainty of at least minor rate increases, and the probability 
of a rather major rate increase because of the tremendous increase in 
the cost of construction of these hydroelectric projects, and also in 
the case of some of the other contractual relationships that we have 
undertaken. 

In order to disturb the power picture as little as possible we have 
followed the system of attempting to work out contractual relation- 
ships with the existing power suppliers in the area so as to utilize 
peaking power at these hydroelectric projects integrated with the 
fuel-burning generating capacity of others and also utilizing the 
transmission facilities for the mutual use of all the parties concerned. 

To make a long story short, this has been successful. The results 
of this success are represented in three contractual arrangements, one 
with the Texas Power & Light Co., covering about one-third of the 
State of Texas; another with the two major utility companies in the 
State of Oklahoma, covering the entire State of Oklahoma, and another 
with the Southwestern Gas & Electric Co., covering a corner of 
Arkansas and a corner of Louisiana. 


CUSTOMERS SERVED UNDER CONTRACTUAL ARRANGEMENTS 


I am going to present to the committee and ask that it be made a 
part of the record, an exhibit showing the customers that are served 
under these contractual arrangements. 

(The record referred to follows: ) 
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Status of cantracts and power applications in area of Southwestern Power Admin- 


tration 


CONTRACTS IN TEXAS 


Kilowatts 
To power, companies: Texas Power & Light Co 
Service to preferred customers from Texas Power & Light 
system: 
Brazos Electric Power Cooperative, Inc oes . 10,000 
Deep East Texas Electric Cooperative _ _ _ - 3, 050 
Fannin County Electric Cooperative os shi é 950 
Farmers Electric Cooperative 1, 950 
Grayson-Collin Electric Cooperative ; ; 1, 650 
Hunt-Collin Electric Cooperative ; ‘ 400 
Kaufman County Electric Cooperative _-__-_- 1, 300 
Sam Houston Electric Cooperative____________- 275 


MEE hh oh Re AEE ‘eee 19, 575 


Application for service from Texas Power & Light system: 
Livingston, Tex. ......- . oh hr a : eel 1, 500 


Total ene z 25s / ‘ 1, 500 


Total from Texas Power & Light system 21, 075 
Contracts under negotiation: Brazos Electric Power Cooperative, Inc. 


Total contracts and commitments in Texas 


CONTRACTS OUTSIDE OF TEXAS 


Power committed under Oklahoma utility companies contract 
Service to preferred customers under Oklahoma utility com- 
panies contract: 
Canadian Valley Electric Cooperative____-_- ; 2, 800 
Choctaw Electric Cooperative________- ‘ . 1, 400 
Kiamichi Electric Cooperative - — - aeons 1, 300 
People’s Electric Cooperative _, oie yi 2 ae i 2, 500 
Southeastern Electric Cooperative _ _- 4 Batt as 1, 200 
East Central Oklahoma Electric Cooperative __- 600 
Clarksville, ATK.....5<...-< eens i ate 1, 125 
Ereerens. “eae. ...00c.oucu ; 4 400 
Eldorado, Okla. nce. 460 
Fort Sill, Okla. (U. 8. Army) _-__--- Kadebes petha 4, 000 
Goltry, Okla é pou tes sic ease etal 75 
Granite, Okla_____-_ as Bee ee ee 200 
Lexington, Okla_ 7 ae ; , : 140 
Puree, Gam... 4.55 : Poe (eee ae of ; 775 
Ryan, Okla : ‘i " oh : 225 
Skiatook, Okla...........-.-- ——— . 450 
Spiro, Okla Fi pod ta aa Sa a 350 
Wetumka, Okla_ __- roe a os oa ad 400 
Yale, Okla Kouta SE Sa : ; 350 


(ee ee ee ey ee ee a8 
Contracts with private utility companies: 
Arkansas Power & Light Co 1 60, 000 
Southwestern Gas & Electric Co 17, 000 


Total 


Contract 
demand 
kilowatts 


35, 000 


30, 000 


65, 000 


30, 938 


18, 750 


77, 000 


1 Up to 160,000 kilowatts can be sold under this contract. (Expires Dee. 31, 1953, or when Arkansas 


Power & Light and Reynolds contract begins.) 


30433—53—pt. 1——24 
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Status of contracts and power applications in area of Southwestern Power Adminis- 
tration—Continued 


CONTRACTS OUTSIDE OF TEXAS—continued 


Service to preferred customers under Southwestern Gas & 
Electric Co. contract: 
Wood County Electric Cooperative 
Upshur Rural Electric Cooperative 
Panola-Harrison Electric Cooperative 


Total _ _ - Pe io toca Aiea 4, 000 
Contracts with G. & T. Cooperative: 
Central Electric Power Cooperative 
KAMO Electric Cooperative 
M.and A. Electric Power Cooperative 
Do 
Northwest Electric Power Cooperative - 
Sho-Me Power Corp 
Do 
Western Farmers Electric Cooperative 


Total : eS 208, 050 

Contracts with other preferred customers: 

North Arkansas Electric Cooperative 

Anadarko, Okla_-—_-___- 

Carmen, Okla 

Hermann, Mo_-__- 

Lamar, Mo- 

Lockwood, Mo 

Poplar Bluff, Mo 

Sikeston, Mo 

Springfield, Mo 

Waynoka, Okla_ -_- 

West Plains, Mo 

Hominy, Okla 

Altus Air Force Base 


RU gS eae esi 
Contracts with essential industry: 
Arkansas Power & Light Co., and Reynolds Metals Co 150, 000 


Total contractual commitments other than Texas___________-- 489, 688 


Total contractual commitments_-______________-_ 554, 688 
Less Arkansas Power & Light contract expiring Dec. 31, 1953.._.. —60, 000 


Net contractual -commitments._..................-.~.<<cseiss 494, 688 


You will note from this list that in the State of Texas there are 8 
cooperatives being served, 7 of which are individual REA coopera- 
tives, and 1 is a large generating and transmission cooperative. 
These cooperatives take the entire power available from the Denison 
Dam, amounting to some 20,000 kilowatts. 

This represents service to some 150,000 to 200,000 farm people. 
They are served entirely through the Texas Power & Light Co. 
contract. 

The contract is entirely successful for the company, the Govern- 
ment, and these users. The Government returns through this con- 
tract represent the maximum returns it could possibly get, in our 
judgment, with the least cost of this distribution. 

Referring to the map, deliveries of power in the State of Texas are 
being made at every red dot on that map [indicating] whicb covers 
the area from Brownwood to Center, a distance of some 500 miles, 
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and from Denison on the north as far south as Minerva, a distance of 
400 miles. To have constructed transmission lines covering this 
area would have involved fantastic costs. 

Under the Oklahoma contract we are serving all of the six REA 
cooperatives in the eastern half of Oklahoma which are not served by 
the Grand River Dam Authority. 

We are serving 11 towns and 1 military installation in Oklahoma, 
and 1 town, Clarksville, in Arkansas. This contract, likewise, has 
been successful. 

In the case of the Narrows Dam contract with the Southwestern 
Gas & Electric Co., we are serving three REA cooperatives. 

We find that in the fiscal year 1952, this last year, 70 percent of all 
of the firm capacity available to the Southwestern Power Adminis- 
tration was delivered to preferred customers; 54 percent of this 
capacity was delivered to REA cooperatives; 59 percent of all the 
firm energy generated at all Federal projects was delivered to preferred 
customers ; 50 percent of all the firm energy generated was delivered to 
REA cooperatives. 

I believe you will find that these figures represent a percentage of 
several times greater than that obtaining in any other area in the 
United States. 

I realize we have not yet contractual arrangements that permit us 
to serve in the major portions of Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, or 
Kansas, or the southern portion of Texas. 


CONTRACT NEGOTIATIONS 


Generally speaking, we have one remaining power-distribution 
problem to solve, which is negotiations with 12 private utility com- 
panies which will cover this area. These negotiations give us great 
promise of being effectuated. They have been under way a long 
time. 

Very briefly, their history. Under the direction of the Secretary 
of the Interior, a year ago from last September, I was called into the 
Department of the Interior and instructed to enter into negotiations 
with these companies. 

On January 18, 1952, there was submitted to the Department of 
the Interior for their comments and suggestions a draft of agreement 
which we considered adequate for the purpose. 

Comments and suggestions were received on that contract on 
January 19 of this year, 1953. 

Subsequent to the receipt of these comments and suggestions, we 
have reopened negotiations with those companies, 

We believe that we will be able to solve those negotiations within 
the reasonably near future, and the Southwestern “Power Adminis- 
tration will then be able to carry out the mandates of the Flood Con- 
trol Act anywhere within its marketing area. 

There have been, as you gentlemen know—and I would be the last 
one to gloss them over—a great deal of controversy, suspicion, and 
distrust of various opposing forces to this program. Gradually these 
things are being channeled into a common effort. We have no power 
problem in the State of Texas today. There is full integration not 
only with the cooperatives and companies, but with the generating 
and transmission cooperatives and companies. ‘They have contracts 
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with five companies. There is very little of a power problem left in 
the State of Oklahoma, although slightly more than there is in Texas. 

Gradually, however, both the generating and transmission coopera- 
tive people and the company people are seeing the. advantages of 
working their problem out through integration, and I am confident 
the solution will be achieved. 


EFFECT OF ARKANSAS SUPREME COURT DECISION ON RENTAL OF FACILITIES 
AND PURCHASE OF ENERGY 


The remaining controversy is the G. and T. problem. It was 
solved in the State of Arkansas some 2 weeks ago by the Supreme 
Court, which ruled that this cooperative did not have the right to 
build its proposed system. You can see [indicating] that the lines are 
removed from this map and will not be constructed. 

Service in Arkansas will be through a company contract undoubt- 
edly, but in other areas—the central area of Missouri around Jefferson 
City, the southwestern corner of Missouri, the northeastern corner 
of Oklahoma, and the western half of Oklahoma—we have generating 
and transmission systems that are nearing completion. 

The power cooperative in central Missouri called Sho-Me Power 
Corp. also has a system nearing completion. That corporation bought 
out all of the private utility facilities some 7 or 8 years ago. 

Mr. JENSEN. That is a cooperative? 

Mr. Wricur. It was a cooperative, but it has been declared a private 
power corporation in the State of Missouri, and it is under the juris- 
diction of the utility commission of Missouri. 

In my judgment this case has been tried before the Federal District 
Court of the District of Columbia on the issue as to whether the 
Government’s contracts with the generating and transmission cooper- 
atives are legal. If the contracts are found to be legal, then you will 
have the Government in the position of being under obligation to 
carry out the contracts. 

The problem in that case will be the adjustment in rates to cover 
the increased costs which have been encountered in the construction 
of these projects. 

A major adjustment of rates will probably be necessary but, like- 
wise, that change in rate structure, in my judgment, will force the 
integration of that G and T system into the total power picture with 
the companies and the Government. 

If the contracts are found to be illegal then the generating and 
transmission cooperatives, in my judgment, will themselves integrate 
with the existing utility companies. 

In other words, the cheapest way to solve the power problem is to 
do what Texas has done over 10 or 12 years, that is, they have finally 
secured complete integration. That is what these people will have 
to do before they get the forces of economics into their picture. 

You cannot persuade them to do much more now than you could 
2 years ago. 

There was a time when they would not meet on it, or would not 
meet with us, but gradually because none of us have been able to take 
too much advantage of the other in this power picture they have come 
to where they will meet. 

That, gentlemen, is the overall power picture in the Southwest. 
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OUTSTANDING PROBLEM—-RATES 


+ 

It is solving itself in every way except the rate solution, and I do not 
know the answer to the total rate problem in the Southwest. 

We have these limiting factors. Before a rate structure that is in 
existence, and has been for several years, is materially raised I think 
the picture should be presented to you so that you know about it. 

Second, no matter what you want to do, there is a ceiling beyond 
which you cannot raise this rate, and that is the ceiling at which they 
can buy it somewhere else cheaper. 

In other words, if we price power at $1 a kilowatt-hour in the South- 
west we are not going to sell it; nobody will buy it. We can tell you 
pretty accurately what those limits are. 

In firm power the limits probably are between 7 and 8 mills per 
kilowatt-hour. 

In peaking power the limit is probably somewhere between 8 mills 
to 1 cent per kilowatt-hour. 

We are now securing from the Narrows Dam project an average 
return from the Southwestern Gas & Electric Co. of 8 mills a kilowatt- 
hour for the average output of that plant. 


REVENUES 


We will keep the committee informed as we go along. We are 
going to present the committee, in the course of this hearing, with a 
complete statement of our revenues to date. I would like to insert 
it in the record right now, if [ may. It is a very brief table. 


(The matter referred to follows: ) 


Receipts from the sale of electric power and energy for the fiscal years 1945-52 and 
from July 1 to Nov. 30, 1952 


| Net receipt 
applicable for 
|} repayment 


To continu- 


‘iscal yes Gross receipts ‘ 
Fiscal year ‘ross receipt ing fund 


1945 $508, 000. 88 $100, 000. 00 $408, 000. 88 
1946 , 260, 304. 73 , 260, 304. 73 
1947 442, 641. 48 | 1,442, 641.48 
1948 521, 171. 46 , 521, 171. 46 
1949 , 660, 683. 62 , 660 683. 62 
1950 , 980, 551. 65 2 , 701, 736. 41 
1951 , 267, 095. 29 |. ; 2, 267, 095. 29 
1952 


557, 851.78 | _- 2, 557, 851. 78 
1953 (July to November 975, 602. 65 975, 602. 65 


RNR RRR 


Total ----| 14, 173, 903. 54 378, 765, 24 | 13, 795, 138. 30 


Mr. Wriaur. It shows, Mr. Chairman, that since 1945 we have 
total revenues of $14,173,903.54, through November 1952. 


EMERGENCY FUND HISTORY 


Against that sum you will notice that there has been a continuing 
fund established and a total placement in that fund of $378,000. 
The amount actually expended from that continuing fund is some- 
thing on the order of $120,000 or $130,000. Is that correct? 

Mr. Conprr. Yes. 

Mr. Jensen. Exactly how much did you expend from that con- 
tinuing fund? 
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Mr. Wricur. $78,000 for administrative expenses in one fiscal 
year, which was later appropriated for, but instead of reimbursing jt 
the funds were returned to the Treasury. 

Then we have spent for the purchase of power and the leasing of 
lands, something on the order of $50,000. I can give you that fizure 
exactly for the record. 

Mr. Jensen. That is it approximately? 

Mr. Wricur. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. So, you have actually expended out of that continu- 
ing fund around $128,000 to $130,000? 

Mr. Wriaeut. That is correct. 

Mr. Jensen. So, you still have in the fund about $250,000? 

Mr. Wricur. That is right. 

Mr. Jensen. All right; go ahead. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 
APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES, 1944-1953 


Mr. Wricut. Now, I would like to tell the committee, very briefly, 
what we have done with what you have given us in the past, and I 
would like to furnish for the record a statement of the appropriations 
made for the O. and M. operation of the Southwestern Power Ad- 
ministration in previous years, and the results of that appropriation 

(The material referred to follows:) 


Operation and maintenance ew. expenditures, and unexpended balances, 
fiscal years 1 prongs 1952, as of Jan. 31, 1953 


| 5 oe . | Unexpended 
Appropria-| Expendi- | exnen of Remarks 
tion | tures ; s 


jappropriation| 


$135, 000 $65, $69, 923 | Returned to Treasury. 
140, 000 9, 16 91, 682 | Do. 
110, 000 91, 682 18, 318 Do. 
100, 000 95, 322 4, 678 | Do. 
125, 000 24, 547 453 | Do. 


Regular__._.. $260, 000 | 
Deficiency - - 131, 000 
—_—| Returned to Treasury. Expendi- 
tures from continuing fund were 
not reimbursed in the amount of 
$78,765, but this portion of de- 
ficiency appropriation was _ re- 
turned to Treasury in June 1949 
Balance of $34,964 returned t 
Treasury when appropriation 
lapsed, June 30, 1951. 
1949 continuing fund--....--|....-.-- 78, 765 The continuing fund was used to 
meet expenses during February, 
March, April, and May, 1949, 
pending receipt of deficiency 
appropriation. Was not reil- 
bursed from appropriation. 
3 | 1950 appropriation available until 
| expended. Operation and main 
tenance savings of $257,913 carried 
over and utilized on construction 
program. 

760, 000 638, 56 121,435 | Will be returned to Treasury on 
|} June 30, 1953. No unliquidated 
| obligations. 

, 255.712 | 1, 028, 49: 227, 220 | Will be returned to Treasury June 
| 30, 1954, after liquidation or adjust 
ment of $4,887 outstanding obliga 

tions on Feb. 28, 1953. 
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In 1944, you appropriated $135,000, and there was expended by the 
Administration $65,000, and $69,000 was returned to the Treasury. 

In 1945 you appropriated $140,000; $89,164 was expended by the 
Administration and $91,682 was returned to the Tre: asury. 

In 1946, $110,000 was appropriated. We expended $91,682, and 
$18,000 was returned to the Treasury. 

In 1947 you appropriated $100,000. We expended $95,000; $4,678 
was returned to the Treasury. 

In 1948 you appropriated $125,000. We expended $124,500, and 
$453 was returned to the Treasury. 

In 1949 you appropriated $391,000. We expended $277,000, and 
$113,729 was returned to the Treasury. 

In 1949 there was also expended from the continuing fund the 
$78,765 previously mentioned. 

In 1950 you appropriated $525,000. We expended for the O. & M. 
operations $267,087, and had a saving of $257,913, which was utilized 
in the construction program and _ reprogr aming in future years, 
pursuant to Congress which approved the construction program. That 
was possible because the appropriation was available until expended. 

In 1951 you appropriated $760,000. We utilized $638,000. There 
are no unliquidated obligations against that appropriaton, and 
$121,435 will be returned to the Treasury. 

In 1952 you appropriated $1,255,712. We utilized $1,028,492 and 
$227,220 has been saved. There are obligations outstanding against 
that of $4,887. The balance of it will be returned to the Treasury. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1953 


Mr. JENSEN. What did we appropriate for operations and mainte- 
nance purpose for the fiscal year 1953? 

Mr. Conner. $1,450,000. 

Mr. JensEN. How much do you anticipate you will spend out of 
that fund for the fiscal year 1953? 

Mr. Wricut. We figure that there will be about $200,000 in savings 
there. 

Mr. JENSEN. You anticipate that you will spend about $1,250,000? 

Mr. Wriaur. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. And that you will save $200,000. What is your 
request this year? 

Mr. Wricur. The request this year is for $1,900,000, I believe. 


PROGRAM NOW PRINCIPALLY ONE OF OPERATIONS 


Mr. JENSEN. While we are on that, why do you ask for that much 
more money this year? 

Mr. Wricut. Mr. Chairman, this Administration has moved from 
principally a construction program into a complete operating program 
and all of these transmission facilities are expected to come into 
operation and require operation during the coming year. Whereas 
the overhead of the Administration has previously been charged 
against construction activity, now because construction is drawing 
to a close and the only activity of the Administration is operations, 
the actual overhead itself all becomes a part of the operating cost. 
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Mr. Jensen. Do you really think that you need that full amount 
of $1,900,000? 

Mr. Wricut. No, sir, I do not. 

Mr. JensEN. How much will you need? 

Mr. Wriaar. I think I will need $1,800,000. 

The reason for that is this: when these estimates were prepared 
and when we were before the Bureau of the Budget, we expected to 
have certain operations and transmission lines come into use and that 
certain line crews would be employed. We find that these facilities 
will come in later than estimated. Therefore, we are proposing a 
reduction of $100,000 in that item. 

Mr. Chairman, there are other items that have changed the situa- 
tion, such as this Supreme Court decision in Arkansas which changes 
the budget that we have before this committee. 

In discussing them in detail I would like to take the justification 
sheets and go right through them with the committee so that you 
can see exac stly what those items are. 

Mr. Jensen. All right. While you are doing that, tell the com- 
mittee, please, what you think you should have to carry on your 


business, the least you can get along with. 
Mr. Wricut. Yes, sir; I will. 


PROJECT REPORT 


Before undertaking that, Mr. Chairman, there is one further item 


of information that I would like to leave with the clerk of the com- 
mittee, not as a matter of record, but so that the committee members, 
if they desire it, will have it available. I have here the annual reports 
for the Denison, the Norfork, the Narrows, and the Bull Shoals Dams 
individually, which I believe will give you complete information on 
these projects. 

Mr. Jensen. Did you ask that they be placed in the record? 

Mr. Wricur. No, sir, I did not, because they are rather voluminous. 
I believe they would encumber the record, but they show exactly 
what those dams did last year, and we will give the committee copies 
of similar reports every vear. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Jensen. I believe, for the record, we should have the facts 
regarding the amount originally estimated, the amount of money 
that has been expended to date, and the amount required to complete 
these projects if they are not completed yet. I would like to have 
you furnish that. 

Mr. Wricut. We shall be very happy to furnish that, sir. 

Mr. Jexsen. Would you fill out a regular form which we are using 
for reclamation for each one of these projects? 

Mr. Larson. For each of the projects referred to here? 

Mr. Jensun. Yes. Then we will put those formats in the record 
explaining each project instead of this voluminous report. 

Mr. Larson. We will utilize the items which apply to the particular 
projects. 

Mr. Jensen. We will place them in the record, without objection. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 
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Summary of the estimated construction costs as shown by the authorizing documents 
ind the current estimated construction costs on the flood-control projects in the 
Southwestern Puwer production area. 


| Recommended construction 
costs allocation by 
Estimated Estimated 
Project cost when construc- 
authorized ! tion costs ? 


| Southwestern 
Power Ad- 
| ministration 


| Corps of En- 
gineers 


Denison Reservoir 

Norfork Reservoir 

Narrows Reservoir 

Whitney Reservoir 

Bull Shoals Reservoir 

Fort Gibson Reservoir 
renkiller Ferry Reservoir 
Blakely Mountain Reservoir 
lable Rock Reservoir 


o 2 
nee 
Ss 


3,481,000 | &§ 000 | $19, 410, 000 $19, 410, 000 
7,500,000 | § 000 12, 635, 000 12, 635, 000 
5,470 000 2. 000 4, 942, 000 | 2, 972, 115 
, 263, 000 , 52, 300 11, 522, 700 6, 325, 500 
000, 000 5, 325, 000 906, 000 | 36, 580, 000 
700, 000 43, 192, 800 ; 209 14, 380, 800 
020, 000 22, 575, 000 13, 235, 527 11, 215, 000 
O80, 000 32, 365, 000 521, 000 | 21, 265, 000 
- 900, 000 | 75, 540, 000 95, 000 12 65, 140, 000 


5 me tet eet 


& 
2, 
3, 
4, 
l, 

o4 


, 514, 000 391, 260, 100 | 998, 526 189, 923, 415 


Total 


nw 


Cost data obtained from the individual authorizing acts 
2 Data taken from cost allocation report prepared by Corps of Engineers, 1952. 
$ Authorized per H, Doe. 541, 75th Cong., 3d sess. 
4 Authorized per H. Doc, 290, 77th Cong., Ist sess. 
§ Authorized per H. Doc. 837, 76th Cong., 3d sess. 
6 Authorized per H. Doc. 390, 76th Cong., Ist sess. 
’ Authorized per H. Doc. 917, 76th Cong., 3d sess. 
* Authorized per H. Doc. 107, 76th Cong., Ist sess. 
* Authorized per Committee Resolution No. 1, 75th Cong., Ist sess., reauthorized per H. Doc. 758, 79th 
Cong., 2d sess. 
Authorized per H. Doc. 647, 78th Cong., 2d sess. 
11 Authorized per H. Doc. 917, 76th Cong., 3d sess. 
2 This allocation is based on cost data supplied by the corps which we have been unable to verif 


DENISON RESERVOIR PROJECT 


Location of project—The Denison Dam is located on the Red River, 751 miles 
above the mouth of the river and 5 miles northwest of Denison, Tex. 

Purpose of project development.—The project provides for flood protection to 
lands in Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Louisiana, for the generation of power, 
improvement of navigation, regulation of the flow of the Red River, and for other 
beneficial uses. 

Authorization.—The existing project was authorized by the Flood Control Act 
approved June 28, 1938, and amended by section 4, Public Law 868, Seventy- 
sixth Congress, third session, approved October 17, 1940. For details, see House 
Doeument 541, 75th Congress, 3d session. 


Allocation data! 


Estimated cost of project in authorizing document _. 2 $53, 481, 000 
Current estimated cost as shown by the Corps of Engineers in their 

cost allocation report prepared in 1952 a 59, 950, 000 
Original allocation to power by Corps of Engineers 2 15, 202, 000 
Present recommended allocation to power by the Corps of Engi- 

neers, 1952 ; 19, 410, 000 
Southwestern Power Administration’s recommended alloeation to 

BOWES, 1900s coon cewe ews 19, 410, 000 


Based on construction costs only. 
2H. Doc. 541, 75th Cong., 2d sess., p. 64 
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Analysis of operating revenue from sale of primary and secondary energy for the 
Denison project for each fiscal year 


Total 


Primary Secondary 


Kilowatt- 
hours 


; 
Kilowatt- 
hours 


Kilowatt- 


Amount 
hours ; 


Amount | Rate 
i 
| | 


Na I a aot lane teal aechlaaci ia 


] Mills | | 

46, 303, 024) $222, 578. ¢ 47,574,710) $47,! 71 00| 93,877, 734) $270, 153 
1946 136, 249, 652 rae 7 , 308, 848) 108, 308. 84 00! 244,558,500) 758, 603. 92 
1947 143, 930, 000 ;, 517. 25 3, 667,000) 103, 667.00 00, 247, 597,000) 800, 184. 25 
1948 _.| 133, 686, 703 58, 564.88) 5.6 31, 837,000) 31, 837.00 .00) 165, 523,703) |} 790, 401. 
1949 134, 021,600 765, 965. 5.72, 31,357,000! 31, 357. 00 .00, 165,378, 600) 2 797, 322. 
1950___. 138, 452, 437) 1, 003, 385. 25| 25, 138,000) 25, 138. 00 00} 163, 590, 437)? 1, 028, 523 
1951 141, 894,713 947, 253. 7: : 111, 767, 300) 111, 767. 30 00, 253, 662, 013/41, 059, 021. 
1952 127, 222, 769) | 924, 831.! i 22, 086, 200) 27, 607. 75 25) 149, 308, 969) § 952, 439. 


01, 1,483,496,956) 6, 456, 649. 7 


1,001 ,760,898 5, 969, 392. 5.96, 481, 736, 058| 487, 257. 60 


Total 


1 Includes a decrease in funds received due to net billings in the amount of $329.41 

2 Includes a decrease in funds received due to net billings in the amount of $ : 

* Includes a decrease in funds received due to net billings in the amount of $2,984.85 

4 Includes a decrease in funds received due to net billings in the amount of $1,255.95. 

5 Includes a decrease in funds received due to net billings of: 
(a) Power purchased 
(4) Service charge - ; ea 55, 901 
(c) Cost of sales to REA cooperatives -- - : 5, 250 


$7, 108. 92 


Total amount 68, 260. : 
Revenue during construction (not included in above total), $46,064.10. 


NorFrork RESERVOIR PROJECT 


Location of project.—The Norfolk Dam is located on the North Fork River 
about 4.8 miles above its confluence with the White River, near Norfork, Baxter 
County, Ark. 

Purpose of project development.—The reservoir, which is one unit of a comprehen- 
sive plan for flood control and other beneficial purposes in the White River Basin, 
controls practically the entire drainage area of the North Fork River. 

Authorization.—The existing project was authorized by the Flood Control 
Act approved June 28, 1938, as amended by the Flood Control Act approved 
August 18, 1951. For details of the authorized project, see House Document 
290, 77th Congress, Ist session. 


Allocation data ! 


Estimated cost of project in authorizing document_ - -- 


2 $27, 500, 000 


Current estimated cost as shown by the Corps of Engineers in 
their cost allocation report prepared in 1952 

Original allocation to power by Corps of Engineers 

Present recommended allocation to power by the Corps of En- 
gineers, 1952 eit 

Southwestern Power Administration’s recommended allocation to 
power, 1953 i Ee ees 


1 Based on construction costs only. 
2H. Doc. 290 77th Cong. lst sess. p. 27. 


28, 090, 000 
14, 310, 000 


12, 635, 000 
12, 635, 000 
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ysis of operating revenue from sale of primary and secondary energy for the 
Nesfeck project for each fiscal year 


Primary Secondary Total 


Kilowatt- | 
hours 


Kilowatt- | 
hours 


Kilowatt- 


| | 
Amount Rate hours 


} 
| Mills | Mills } Mills 
39, 299, 400, $171, 029. 82 .35| 44, 272,000) $44, 272. 00 .00| 83,571,400) $215,301.82) 2.58 
89, 989, 300) 409, 857. 98 55> 86, 527,000) 8&6, 527. 00 .00 176, 516, 300 496, 384. ¢ 2.81 
120, 488,000) 577, 975.12 .80 78,060,000) 78, 060.00 .00, 198, 548, 000 656, 035. 13 3. 30 
131,311,000) 716,479.72) 5.46) 10,637,000 10, 637.00 .00 141, 948, 000 727,116.72; 5.12 
146, 461, 700, 817,022.80) 5.58, 38,972,900) 48, 161.38 . 24 186, 434, 600 865. 184. 1 . 67 
159, 379, 408! 877,771.82) 5.51! 105, 309, 863) 131, 637. 34 . 25) 264, 689, 271| 1,009, 409.16) 3.81 
159, 413, 706; 998,416.52) 6.26 45,849,576) 57,311.97, 1.25 205, 263, 282) 1, 055, 728. .14 
213, 646, 707 1, 329, 400 03) }. 22) 127, 670, 730; 159, 588. 42 . 25 sAl, 317, 437) 1,488, 988.45) 4.36 


| 


1 ,059, 989, 2215 | 897, 953. a1 5. 56) 537, 299, 069 616,195.11} 1.15)1 597, 288, 200 6, 514, 148. 
\ I | 


Amount Rate | Amount Rate 


-Revenue during construction (not included in above total), $112,475.21. 


NARROWS RESERVOIR PROJECT 


Location of project—The Narrows Dam is located on the Little Missouri River 
above Murfreesboro, Ark. 

Purpose of project development.—The Narrows Reservoir provides for flood con- 
trol and other beneficial purposes on the Little Missouri River, Ark., and for local 
flood protection on the main river below Murfreesboro, Ark., and on the Terre 
Noire and Ozan Creeks. 

Authorization.—The existing project was authorized by the Flood Control Act 
approved August 18, 1941. For details, see House Document 837, 76th Congress, 
3d session. 

Allocation data 


Estimated cost of project in authorizing document 12 $6, 470, 000 
Current estimated cost as shown by the Corps of Engineers in their 

cost allocation report prepared in 1952 1 12, 660, 000 
Original allocation to power by Corps of Engineers ) 
Present recommended allocation to power by the Corps of Engi- 

neers, 1952- _ - - see . ; reg 44,942, 000 


Southwestern Power Administration’s recommended allocation to 
power, 1953 tee a ee oes : 452 972, 115 


1 Based on construction costs only. 

*H. Doc. 837, 76th Cong., 3d sess., p. 4. 

’ Not available. 

‘ This item is investment costs, that is construction costs plus interest during construction. 

‘ The Southwestern Power Administration has recommended an allocation to power of only the identifi- 
ble power facilities. 


\nalysis of operating revenue from sale of primary and secondary energy for the 
Narrows project for each fiscal year 


Primary Secondary Total 
| 


Kilowatt- | 4 mount Rate 


hours 


Kilowatt- | 


Kilowatt- 
| hours 


lp. | 
hours Amount Rate 


Amount | Rate 


Mills Mills | Mills 
26, 764, 050 |$163, 196.49 | 6.10 2, 455, 330 | $3,069.17 | 1.25 | 29,219,380 | $166, 265.66 |) 5.69 
41, 484, 250 |1200, 322. 58 | 4.83 | | 41, 484, 250 | ! 200,322.58 | 4.83 


Total. ..| 68, 248, 300 | 363, 519.07 | 5.33 | 2,455,330 | 3,069.17 | 1.25 | 70,703,630 | 366,588.24 | 5.18 


' Includes a decrease in funds received due to net billings of: 


(a) Cost of sales to REA cooperatives ; . $1, 306. 55 
(6) Service charge ee : 4,871. 80 


Total amount.-_- 6, 178. 35 
Revenue during construction (not included in above total), $3,822.84 
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WHITNEY RESERVOIR PROJECT 


Location of project—The Whitney Reservoir is located on the Brazos River, in 
Texas, about 442 miles above the mouth of the river, 5.5 miles southwest of Whit- 
ney, Tex., and about 38 miles upstream from the city of Waco, Tex. 

Purpose of project development.—The project will afford substantial flood pro- 
tection to the city of Waco, Tex., and the lower Brazos River Valley and will 
provide for generation of hydroelectric power, and for other beneficial water uses 

Authorization.——-The Flood Control Act approved August 18, 1941, approved 
the existing project in accordance with the recommendation of the Chief of Engi- 
neers in House Document 390, 76th Congress, Ist session. 


Allocation data ! 


Estimated cost of projeet in authorizing document 7 2 $8, 263, 000 
Current estimated cost as shown by the Corps of Engineers in 

their cost-allocation report prepare d in 1952 2 41, 562, 300 
Original allocation to power by Corps of Engineers Not Available 
Present recommended allocation to power by the C orps of Engi- 

neers, 1952 f 11, 522, 700 
Southwestern Power Administration’s recommended allocation 

to power, 1953___- s ieee teat a et Dak a ae §, 325, 500 


1 Based on construction costs only. 
2H. Doc. 390, 76th Cong. Ist sess., p. 4 


Buuui SHoats RESERVOIR PROJECT 


Location of project—The Bull Shoals Dam is located on White River about 
418.6 miles above its mouth in Baxter and Marion Counties, Ark., about 7 miles 
north of Cotter, Ark., and 10 miles west of Mountain Home, Ark. 

Purpose of project development.—The reservoir, which is one unit of a compre- 
hensive plan for flood control and other beneficial purposes in the White River 
Basin, is also for the generation of hydroelectric power. 

Authorization.—The existing project was authorized by the Flood Control Act 


of August 18, 1941. For details, see House Document 917, 76th Congress, 3d 


session. 


Allocation data ! 


Estimated cost of project. in authorizing document____- 2 $42, 000, 000 
Current estimated cost as shown by the Corps of Engineers in 

their cost allocation report prepared in 1952 75, 325, 000 
Original allocation to power by Corps of Engineers - _ - (3) 
Present. recommended allocation to power by the Corps of En- 

gineers, 1952 Se 46, 906, 000 
Southwestern Power Administration’s recommended allocation to 

power, 1953___--._- 36, 580, 000 

1 Based on construction costs only. 


2H. Doc. 917, 76th Cong., 3d sess., p. 3. 
3 Not available. 


Fort Grspson RESERVOIR PROJECT 


Location of project—The Fort Gibson Dam is located on the Grand (Neosho 
River, 7.7 miles above its mouth, and about 5 miles north and east of Fort 
Gibson, Muskogee County, Okla. 

Purpose of project development.—The reservoir will be operated as a unit of the 
three-reservoir system for dual-purpose flood control and hydroelectric power on 
the lower Grand (Neosho) River, and as one unit in the comprehensive plan for 
flood control of the Arkansas River Basin, and other beneficial purposes in the 
Arkansas River Valley. 

Authorization.—The existing project was authorized by the Flood Control Act 
appreved August 18, 1941. For details, see House Document 107, 76th Congress, 
Ist session. 
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Allocation data ! 


Estimated cost of project in authorizing document__ cna “QB, TE0; 000 
Current estimated cost as shown by the Corps of E ngineers in their 

cost-allocation report prepared in 1952______- Dogeliesesce'- See 
Original allocation to power by Corps of Engineers - #8, 727,000 
Present recommended allocation to power by the Corps ‘of Engi- 

neers, 1952__--_-.- ee 331, 299 
Southwestern Power Administration’s recommended allocation to 

power, 1953___- oe het Et a ee A SUE ae BN Bag EE Peel 14, 380, 800 


! Based on construction costs only. 
2H. Doc. 107, 76th Cong., 1st sess., p. 4. 


TENKILLER FrRRY RESERVOIR PROJECT 


Location of project—The Tenkiller Ferry Dam site is located on the Illinois 
tiver 13 miles above its confluence with the Arkansas River about 7 miles north- 
west of Vian, and 7 miles northeast of Gore, Sequoyah County, Okla. 

Purpose of project derelopment.—The plan of improvement provides for flood 
control in the lower portion of the Illinois River Valley and in the Arkansas 
{iver watershed in Oklahoma and for the generation of hydroelectric power and 
other useful purposes. 

Authorization.—The project, as authorized by the Flood Control Act, approved 
June 28, 19388, was subsequently modified by the River and Harbor Act, approved 
July 24, 1946. For pertinent details, see Flood Control Committee Document 
No. 1, 75th Congress, Ist session, and House Document 758, 79th Congress 2d 
session. 

Allocation data ! 


Estimated cost of project in authorizing document_ 2 $14, 020, 000 
Current estimated cost as shown by the Corps of Engineers in 


their cost-allocation report prepared in 1952__._~_. 5 22, 575, 000 


0” 
Original allocation to power by Corps of Engineers - - - e 


Present recommended allocation to power by the C orps of EKn- 

gineers, 1952 ; ' 13, 235, 527 
Southwestern Power Administration’s recommended allocation 

to power, 1953_ _. E shes we bea ra wh ee 11, 215, 000 


! Based on construction costs only. 
2H. Doce. 758, 79th Cong., 2d sess., p. 13, excluding transmission facilities estimated to cost $480,000. 
3 Not available. 


BLAKELY MouNTAIN RESERVOIR PROJECT 


Location of project——The Blakely Mountain project is located on the Ouachita 
River at the head of Lake Hamilton (pool of Carpenter Dam) and approximately 
10 miles northwest of Hot Springs, Ark., in Montgomery and Garland Counties, 
Ark. 

Purpose of project development.—This project provides for flood control and 
other purposes in the Ouachita River Basin and for the generation of hydroelectric 
power and other useful purposes. 

Authorization.—The project was initially authorized by the Flood Control Act 
of 1938 but was subsequently reauthorized by the Flood Control Act approved 
December 22, 1944, and incorporated into the Ouachita River and tributaries 
project by the 1950 River and Harbor Act. For details of the project, see House 
Document 647, 78th Congress, 2d session. 


Allocation data ! 


Estimated cost of project in authorizing document 2$11, 080, 000 
Current estimated cost as shown by the Corps of Engineers in their 

cost-allocation report prepared in 1952_ _- 32, 365, 000 
Original allocation to power by Corps of Engineers 3 8 890, 000 
Present recommended allocation to power by the Corps of kngi- 

neers, 1952 : 521, 000 
Southwestern Power Administration’s recommended allocation to 

power, 1953_ , 265, 000 

1 Based on construction costs only. 

2H. Doc. 647, 78th Cong., 2d sess., p. 5. 

3H. Doc. 647, 78th Cong., 2d sess., p. 26. 
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TABLE Rock REsERVOIR PROJECT 


Location of project——-The Table Rock Reservoir site is located on the White 
River about 21 miles upstream from the Ozark Beach development, near Branson 
Mo., and 528.8 river miles above the mouth of the White River. 

Purpose of project development.—The Table Rock Reservoir is constructed for 
the control of floods on the lower White River Valley, the development of hydro- 
electric power, and for oe sr beneficial uses. ° 

Authorization.—The Table Rock project is a unit in the approved genera! 
comprehensive flood control and other purposes in the White River Basin as set 
forth in the Flood Control Committee Document 1, 75th Congress, Ist session. 
For details of the project as authorized, see House Document 917, 76th Congress, 
3d session. 

Allocation data } 


Estimated cost of project in authorizing document- 2 $37, 000, 000 
Current estimated cost as shown by the ve of Engineers in 

their cost allocation report prepared in 1952- bee ie tacts 75, 540, 000 
Original allocation to power by Corps of E ngineers (3) 
Present recommended allocation to power by the Corps of E ngi- 
eee, CROs. < vce newnns on? ee 66, 495, 000 
Southwestern Power Administration’s recommended allocation 

to power - - ‘ (4) 


1 Based on construction costs only. 

2H. Doc. 917, 76th Cong., 3d sess., p. 3. 

3 Not available. 

4 The Southwestern Power Administration has made some cost allocation studies on the Table Rock 
project: however, we do not have available adequate, reliable cost information from which to prepare 
depend able allocation of costs on this project 


CONSTRUCTION 
BUDGET CHANGES FOR 1954 


Mr. Wricur. Mr. Chairman, if you will turn to page 3 of the 
justifications, the construction program, I will indicate to the com- 
mittee the changes in the budget estimate that we believe proper due 
to changed circumstances since this éstimate was considered by the 
Bureau of the Budget and presented to the Congress. 

The changed circumstances are two: 

Kirst, the Supreme Court of Arkansas has denied to the Northwest 
Arkansas Cooperative the right to construct a proposed generating 
and transmission system in northwest Arkansas. As a result of that 
decision our proposed connection with the group can be and should be 
eliminated. 

Furthermore, during the last year we entered into a contract with 
the Arkansas Power & Light Co. and the Reynolds Metal Co. for 
service in the proposed aluminum plant or mill near Arkadelphia. 

It was originally thought that a transmission line from a connection 
on the Denison-Norfork line at a point near Russellville down to 
Russellville would be necessary to interconnect with the Arkansas 
Power & Light Co.’s system. The studies which have just been 
comple ‘ted indicate that this connection is not necessary. This also 
carries with it the elimination of an item in the proposed budget 

Mr. Jensen. Let us start on page 3 of the justifications. 

Mr. Wricut. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. You have a request here for construction for the Gore 
switching station, $3,000. 

Mr. Wricur. That is overhead to carry on the construction work 
under way which is already appropriated for, a necessary facility 
still needed in the budget item. 

Mr. Jensen. The next item is “Tupelo switching station, $3,000.” 
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Mr. Wricut. That is the same situation, and the $3,000 is needed. 
The same answer applies for the $13,000 for the Anadarko substation. 

Mr. Jensen. Go to the next page. 

Mr. Wricut. On the next page we find $15,000 for the Springfield 
substation, which is overhead to carry on construction during the 
fiscal year, and $25,000 for the Clinton substation. 

Mr. JenseN. $15,000 for the Springfield substation? 

Mr. Wricur. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JmEnsEN. You say that is for what purpose? 

Mr. Wricur. That is for overhead to carry on construction work 
during the fiscal year 1954. 

Mr. JENSEN. You mean administrative overhead? 

Mr. Wriaut. Yes, sir; engineering costs and other costs during the 
year because they are only appropriated for from year to year, ‘they 
are not included in the moneys previously appropriated. 

There is absolutely no new construction work and no new items 
except administration and overhead. 

Mr. JENSEN. What about the Clinton substation? 

Mr. Wricut. The same is true and also the Carthage substation, 
and the Springfield dispatching and warehouse building. In the case 
of the Ozark substation, the $18,000 included for overhead can be cut 
out because we are no longer going to build that item. 

The $3,000 at the bottom of page 5, the next item is overhead for 
completion of the Weleetka substation, which is needed. 

On page 6, under “System communication and dispatching” we 
find an item of $252,000. 

Mr. Jensen. How about Fort Gibson-Okay line, $6,000, and the 
Fort Gibson substation, $25,000? 

Mr. Wriaurt. | think those items should stay in for the reason 
that we are making a study with the Oklahoma Power & Light Co. 
and the Grand River Dam authorities as to whether that project is 
needed. If it is not needed it can go out. If it is needed we will 
have to have these items to carry it out. 

Mr. Jensen. Will you know before we mark up the bill in about 
30 days? 

Mr. WrieuHr. Possibly I will. 

Mr. Jensen. Will you notify us? 

Mr. Wricut. Yes, sir. 

The next item is ‘Sy stem communication and dispatching.” The 
figure in the budget is $252,000. I think it should be $250,000. 

Mr. JENSEN. Since the Supreme Court ruling of Arkansas, do you 
not think we have a right to expect the system of communication and 
dispatch is going to be considerably reduced? 

Mr. Wricut. No; there was not any material system of communi- 
cation and dispatch involved in that Arkansas item. 

Mr. Jensen. This is for construction of the system of communica- 
tion and dispatch. 

Mr. Wriaur. This is radio-control equipment and various equip- 
ments needed to carry that on. 

Mr. JENSEN. To synchronize the dams? 

Mr. Wricut. That is right. We suggest that be made $250,000, 
which it should have been in the first place. Nobody can estimate 
$252,000 on a $250,000 item. 
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On page 7 there is an item of $800,000 for the Ozark Substation 
extension, and the Ozark-Russellville line. That entire $800.000 
should be eliminated as a result of not needing the facility to carry 
out the aluminum- -company contract. 

On page 8 there is an item of $15,000 for ‘‘Plans and specifications 
for future program,” which represents planning work and work jp 
connection with the Arkansas, Red River, and White River surveys, 
I believe that is the minimum we can safely ask Congress for. 

Mr. Jensen. All right. 

Mr. Wricut. Now, the “General plant and equipment” item on 
page 8 is carried at $304,500. Because of the setting back of the 
dates when these operations will really come in, we expect to utilize 
only 8 line crews instead of 9, and that item should be reduced $40,000, 
and $264,500 should be adequate for the purpose requested. 


TOTAL CONSTRUCTION ESTIMATE 


The last of the suggested reductions are these. The total re- 
quested appropriation for “Construction” shown at the bottom of 
page 8 is $1,504,000. We believe an appropriation of $644,500 in 
total will be adequate for the construction needs of the Southwestern 
Power Administration. 

This reduction is occasioned by the change in circumstances which 
I have outlined to the committee. 


SAVINGS IN PREVIOUS APPROPRIATIONS 


Now, these same changes in circumstances enable us to point out 
to the committee savings in previous appropriations which we believe 
can now safely be rescinded and returned to the Treasury. 

In order to understand these changes, may I suggest that we start 
from the basic change, which is the elimination of the Gzark Sub- 
station shown at the bottom of page 4? You will note that the total 
estimated cost for the Ozark Substation was indicated as $581,931. 

Mr. Wriaur. Of that, there has already been obligated $318,931 
for the purchase of a transformer and for the purchase of a circuit 
breaker and certain potential transformers, leaving a balance of 
$245,000 that can be rescinded or reduced from our appropriation. 

Furthermore, the transformer that has been bought, the circuit 
breaker that has been bought, and the potential transformer can. be 
transferred to the Clinton Substation and the Carthage Substation, 
so that funds available in appropriations for the Clinton Substation 
can be reduced by $51,000 and the Carthage Substation by $47,000. 

Then at the bottom of page 6 there was appropriated for adminis- 
tration and engineering on contractual arrangements with rural 
cooperatives and private utilities an item of $175,000. 

Because of the failure of the materialization of the contractual 
relations with 12 companies and others during the current fiscal year, 
there was expended out of that fund estimated as necessary to com- 
plete this expense only $37,500. So, $138,000 of that item may safely 
be rescinded and returned to the Treasury. 
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TOTAL UNOBLIGATED BALANCE NOT NEEDED 


The net result of previous appropriations is that we feel because of 
the elimination of the Ozark substation and the savings effectuated 
in the estimate for contractual relations that previous appropriations 
in the amount of $501,500 may safely be rescinded and returned to 
the Treasury. . 

That would be the total of previous appropriated funds in con- 
struction which we do not need, $501,000 previously appropriated 
with net new money for construction for fiscal year 1954 in the amount 
of $640,000. 

If there were some way— and I offer this purely as a layman’s idea 
in which Congress would permit us to use this $501,000 for the new 
items, then we would need additional money for construction to com- 
plete our program of only $140,000; that is, for this coming year, 1954 

Mr. Jensen. That would be as broad as it is long. 

\ir. Wricut. That is correct. 

Mr. Jensen. We could simply allow you to utilize the $501,000 and 
then appropriate a balance of how much? 

Mr. Wricrt. $139,500. 

Mr. Jensen. And the two tunds together would take care of this 
item? 

Mr. Wricur. That is correct. 


MISCELLANEOUS CONSTRUCTION 


There is a new item under the construction program miscellaneous 
construction as recommended to the Congress and the Congress has 
appropriated on several occasions a considerable amount of money. 

Mr. Wricur. It is to meet miscellaneous construction costs esti- 
mated at $1,243,129, which includes some $656,871 of construction 
in progress. The balance of the $1,243,000 is needed for making con- 
nections to the intended customers in the miscellaneous construction 
system, which are listed in detail. 

We have this problem, gentlemen, that I do not like to ask Congress 
for an item of money when I do not know what I am going to need it 
for. We have a community, we will say, that lies 10 miles from an 
existing transmission. facility which is asking us for electrical service. 
We do not have the funds in the miscellaneous construction fund to 
ake the necessary connection for that, and the person owning that 
transmission facility does not want to do it. Now, in such a case it 
ineans that we cannot serve that customer until we ce come to Con- 
gress to ask money for the connection. This is in order to com ply 
with what Congress has asked us to do, namely, tell you what towns 
we are going to make connections to. We are asking no new money 
whatsoever in this item, but simply asking Congress to permit us to 
complete these miscellaneous construction items for which you have 
provided money in the event they all become necessary. Some of 
them may not become necessary. 

Mr. Jensen. | think, in that connection, | want to read into the 
record from the committee report for the fiscal year 1953 regarding 
this item: 
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Of the amount allowed for this item, $400,000 is programed for miscellaneous 
construction. These funds are used for the construction of short extensions to 
transmission lines in order to serve the Government’s customers and for improve- 
ments and additions, including the acquisition of minor facilities, to permit con- 
tinuity of service or to maintain a recognized standard of service. The committee 
is recommending funds for this purpose in 1953, as it did in 1952, to provide only 
for completion of construction which may be now in progress. However, the 
committee does not intend to provide any construction funds after the fiscal year 
1953 for line extensions, facility improvements, or acquisition of the same unless 
the expenditure items are specifically identified and justified in the budget pre- 
sentation. 


Now, that was the position which the committee took last year. 

Mr. Wriacur. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. Which states that the committee will make no further 
appropriations for such function unless you are in a position to state 
specifically just where these funds shall be used. Now, are you in that 
position today? 

Mr. Wricur. We are not asking for any appropriations; we are not 
asking for any this year, and we specifically indicate where the funds 
would be used that have already been appropriated. That is indi- 
cated in the justifications. 


BALANCE IN MISCELLANEOUS CONSTRUCTION FUND 


Mr. Jensen. How much money do you have left in that fund? 

Mr. Wricur. We have authority for $1,243,000. There is about 
$656,871 included in work under construction. That would indicate 
that there is left, in round numbers, around $600,000 to be applied 
to these other items that are set up in the budget. Now, I think that 


there are some more. 

Mr. Conver. $1,243,000 is available. We requested permission 
trom the Secretary for that construction, but it has not been approved. 

Mr. Wricur. I misinformed the committee by misreading this note. 
There is actually available now, and that has not been obligated, 
$1,243,129. This is in addition to $656,871 new construction, but the 
$1,243,000 is to be applied individually to the indicated customers 
as set forth in the justifications on pages 7 and 8, and if expended 
must be expended after approval by the Secretary for those specific 
towns. We are not requesting any additional appropriations in line 
with the committee direction. 

In other words, answering your question, there is $1,243,000 left in 
the fund. 


NEED FOR MISCELLANEOUS CONSTRUCTION FUNDS 


Mr. Jensen. | believe you stated, Mr. Wright, in the event the 
private utilities do not see fit to build the necessary transmission lines 
to serve the people in any area, where only a short line is necessary 
to give them electric service, then in that. case you use this fund to 
build such transmission lines; is that correct? 

Mr. Wricur. That is correct, and one of the provisions of the con- 
tract with the utility companies says this: 

Whenever a new facility must be constructed solely for the company for the 
sole purpose of serving a Government customer, the utility may not give the desired 


delivery point, but will have to give the nearest point on their existing system fo! 
such service. 
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In other words, if we ask for a point 5 miles off the utility company’s 
which would cost $100,000 to serve 1 kilowatt, they would say: 


We cannot do that; we will make it to you 5 miles from the point you want it. 
Mr. JeENsEN. In the event the REA cooperatives would say to you: 
We have sufficient money to build that transmission line and are ready to build it. 


Then in what position does that leave you and the private utilities? 

Mr. Wricur. If they did build it, we would give them service at 
the existing rate of the company system. We would ask them to do 
it, probably, in the first place. Several of these contracts are also 
coming off of our heavy lines, or lines which we have carrier contracts 
on. If vou have a carrier contract and the cooperative charge is the 
same as the company contract 

Mr. Jensen. When you say “carrier contract,” do you mean 
wheeling contract? 

Mr. Wricur. Yes, sir. We are building a short extension for 
Poplar Bluff and Springfield, Mo., right at the present time, which 
was previously approved under this fund. 

That completes, gentlemen, our idea with respect to the item for 
construction. 

OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


Now, if you will turn to page 21, I will indicate to you the redue- 
tions, because of change in services, that I believe can be made in 
the operation and maintenance budget. 

As I told vou, this was occasioned by the fact that the delay in 
coming into operation of certain facilities makes it possible for us to 
get by with a total of 8 transmission line crews, instead of 9, and to 
hire some of the men at a later date. 

In order that you can understand a little bit of the Southwestern 
Power operation, I would like to present to the committee a brief 
statement of our present personnel, 


PERSONNEL 


Southwestern Power Administration now has employed 268 people, 
as of the 17th day of January. Cf this 268 people, 128 are veterans 
and wage-hour employees number 70 persons. Of these 70 persons, 
there are fourteen 10-point veterans, twenty-eight 5-point veterans, 
and 28 nonveterans, for a total of 70. There are 198 classified em- 
plovees, of which 62 are 10-point veterans; 24 are 5-point veterans, 
and the classifications range from GS-16 to CPC-—5. 

If the committee would like, I shall be glad to present for the com- 
mittee’s information a tabulation of the personnel of the Administra- 
tion. 

Mr. JenseN. We will insert that into the record. 

(The matter referred to follows: ) 
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Summary Jan. 17, 1953 


CLASSIFIED EMPLOYEES 

Status: 

Permament__---- -- 

Indefinite___ 

Excepted 

Excepted, indefinite 
Veterans: 

10-point veterans__- 

5-point veterans 

Nonveterans_ - 
Number of employees by grades: 

GS-16 

GS-15- 

GS-1 

GS-1é 


Status: 
Permanent 
Indefinite 

Veterans: 
10—-point veterans 
5-point veterans 
Nonveterans- 


Total wage-hour employees___ 


Total SPA employees 
Total veterans 


SALARIES 


Mr. JeENsEN. What is the average salary paid to your employees? 

Mr. Wriacur. I cannot answer that, Mr. ARM, exactly. I 
believe the average grade is around a GS-7 

Mr. Jensen. Do you know how much money you expended in fiscal 
year 1952, and how much you will expend in 1953? 

Mr. Wricut. I have not made that computation. 

Mr. Jensen. I see. Your average grade is GS-7.2 for 1953 and 
your estimate for 1954 is GS-7.1. 

What is the salary of a GS-7.1. I know you do not have such a 
grade, but we can easily figure it out. 1 would like to know what it is. 

What is your salary for a GS-7? 


Mr. Wricur. I will have to get that, Mr. Jensen; about $4,000, 
I believe. 
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Mr. Jensen. I have it right here. It is $4,205 for a GS-7, so it 
would be one point more than that; it would run about $4,250 per 
person on an average? 


Mr. Wricut. Yes, sir. In connection with that as an explanation, 


and not a justification of it, we are accomplishing contractually what 
in normal terms of individual operation would be accepted perform- 
ance, and a great deal of highly professional and technical skill is 
required in operating; that is, between our group and the people 
with whom we contract, where you would not actually do the work, 
but you would have to work with committees to lay it out. 


PROPOSED OPERATING SCHEDULE 


Now, in order that you can understand fully, the committee will 
have available the complete physical layout of the proposed operating 
set up of the Southwestern Power Administration, | have prepared 
and will furnish the committee with copies of the detailed layout of 
the transmission crews, the labor crews and the patrol crews; the 
indicated mileage that crews run, the locale of the crews geographically, 
the number of the crews and what they consist of. 

Mr. JENSEN. We would like to have that for the record. 


(The material referred to follows:) 


Locations of headquarters, operating centers, and crews 


Town 


lulsa, Okla. 
Muskogee, Okla. 


Springfield, Mo, 


Denison, Texas 


Chickasha, Okla. 


Van Buren, Ark, 
Clarksville, Ark. 
West Plains, Mo, 
Poplar Bluff, Mo. 
Fulton, Mo. 


Altus, Okla. 
Fairview, Okla. 
Carthage, Mo. 
M irles, Mo. 


Clinton, Mo. 
Ada, Okla. 


Present establishment 


Headquarters, SPA. 

Operations center, 
area, 

Line crew. 

Road and right-of-way crew. 

Meter and relay crew. 

Communications crew. 

Substation maintenance crew 

Operations center, Missouri-Arkansas 
area, 

Line crew. 

Road and right-of-way crew. 

Meter and relay crew. 

Substation maintenance crew 


Oklahoma-Texas 


Line crew. 
Road and right-of-way crew. 
Line crew. 


Patrol crew. 
Road and right-of-way crew, 
Patrol crew. 
Do. 
Line crew. 


| None. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do, 


Proposed establishment 


Headquarters, SPA. 
Operations center, 
area. 


Oklahoma-Texas 


| Line crew. 
| Road and right-of-way crew. 


Meter and relay crew. 
Communications crew. 
Substation maintenance crew. 
Operations center, Missouri-Arkansas 
area. 

Line crew. 
Road and right-of-way crew. 
Meter and relay crew. 
Substation maintenance crew. 
Communications crew. 
Line crew, 
Road and right-of-way crew. 
Line crew. 
Meter and relay crew.! 
Communications crew.! 
None. 

Do. 
Patrol crew. 
Line crew. 

Do. 
Road and right-of-way crew, 
Communications crew.? 


| Patrol crew. 


Line crew. 
Road and right-of-way crew. 
Patrol crew. 
Do. 
Line crew. 
Patrol crew. 


1 Detached from Muskogee. 
2 Detached from Springfield. 
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Locations 


Present 
LINE 


Denison, Tex. 
Chickasha, Okla. 
Muskogee, Okla. 
Springfield, Mo. 
Fulton, Mo. 


PATROL 


West Plains, Mo. 
Poplar Bluff, Mo. 
Van Buren, Ark. 


ROAD AND 


Denison, Tex. 

Muskogee, Okla. 
Springfield, Mo. 
Clarksville, Ark. 


METER AND 


COMMUNICATION 


SUBSTATION MAINTENANCE 


Muskogee, Okla. 


Springfield, Mo. 


Cc 


RAILWAY 


RELAY 


of crews 


REWS 


Denison, Tex. 
Chickasha, Okla. 
Muskogee, Okla. 
Springfield, Mo. 
Fulton, Mo. 
Poplar Bluff, Mo. 
Clinton, Mo. 
Fairview, Okla. 


CREWS 


West Plains, Mo. 
Maries, Mo. 
Ada, Okla. 

Altus, Okla. 
Carthage, Mo. 


CREWS 


Denison, Tex. 
Muskogee, Okla. 
Springfield, Mo. 
Fulton, Mo. 
Fairview, Okla. 


CREWS 
CREWS 
CREWS 


seg- 


Muskogee, Okla., with detached 

ments at Chickasha, Okla. 
Springfield, Mo., with detached 
ment at Fulton, Mo. 


seg- 


Number and composition of crews, 1954 


8 line-maintenance crews: 
Foreman 
Lead lineman 
Linemen 
Groundman 
Truck drivers 
Apprentice lineman 
Depot clerk 


Men per crew. 


5 road and right-of-way crews: 
Foreman _-- 
Bulldozer operator 
Laborers 


Men per crew 
3 meter and relay crews: ! 


Instrument repairman (meter)- J 
Instrument repairman (relay | 





9 | 
2 | 


Men per crew_. 


5 patrol crews: 
Lineman_-__-_-_-- 
Groundman _ -_ __ 


Men per crew__-_-_- 


2 substation maintenance crews: 
Foreman = 
Lead electrician __- awe 
Electricians 


Men per crew__- 


2 communications crews: ! 
Radio repairmen 


Men per crew__ 


Meter and relay crews and communications crews are augmented to permit detachment of 1 or 2 tech 
nicians to outlying depots while still a part of and available to the area crew. 
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Location and mileage of line-maintenance depots ae 
v7 1le8 


Denison, Tex., depot__- ; . 232 
Chickasha, Okla., depot _- 425 
Altus patrol crew 176 
Muskogee, Okla., depot - -- i : 225 
Ada patrol crew ; : 100 
Springfield, Mo., depot 416 
' Carthage patrol crew 271 
West Plains patrol crew. 163 
Poplar Bluff, Mo., depot - — - 165 
Fulton, Mo., depot 330 
Maries patrol crew 2 237 
Clinton, Mo., depot 249 
Fairview, Okla., depot 455 


Total _ - , 444 


Location and mileage of labor crews 
- Miles 


Denison, Tex 645 
Muskogee, Okla-_ 325 
Fulton, Mo 816 
Springfield, Mo 1,015 
Fairview, Okla 643 


Total _ - - btjapoatal iss rights 3, 444 


Mr. Wricurt. Briefly, in 1954, we propose 8 Hine crews, 5 patrol 
crews, and 5 labor crews, with mete r and leader crews, communication 
crews and substation crews, I think, 2 of each. A line crew consists of 
8 men, a foreman, a lead lineman, 2 linemen, a ground man, 2 truck 
drivers, an apprentice lineman, and a depot clerk, 

The maintenance crew consists of 5 men per crew as a labor crew; 
the meter and leader units, 2 men per crew; the communication units, 
2 men per crew; the substation unit, 4 men per crew, and the patrol 
unit, 2 men per crew. 

The Denison crew will handle 232 miles of line; the Chickasha crew 
will handle 425 miles of line; the Muskogee crew will handle 225 miles 
of line; the Springfield crew 416; the Poplar Bluff depot has 165 miles; 
the Fulton depot 330; the Clinton depot 249; the Fairview depot 455, 
and the difference in mileage being whether it is light line or heavy 
line. The total mileage involved is 3,444 miles. 


LINE MAINTENANCE COSTS 


Mr. JENSEN. How does your total mileage of line to be maintained 
compare ona 1953? 

Mr. Wricut. We have right now around 1,012 miles of line. We 
will have at the end of this vear, 3,400, if all the contractua! relation- 
ships are resolved. If they are not resolved, there will be a further 
material decrease in this item. In other words, if the Federal law 
should say our contracts with the cooperatives are not legal, then, 
we would not take over the maintenance and operation of these 
G. and T. lines and our present operation just would not be expanded 
from 5 crews to 8. As a matter of fact, they would probably be cut 
down from 5 to 4. That is an item that I cannot determine, not even 
with the dates staged for these operations coming in. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Wright, do you know your cost per mile of line— 
in maintenance of vour jine, compared with private utilities? 
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Mr. Wricurt. Yes;I think wedo. We donot have areal comparison 
yet, because we have been in the process of setting up a maintenance 
and operation organization, but the maintenance and operation costs 
of the private utilities in the area has been the guide at which we are 
shooting and which we shall try to be ‘tter. That has increased from 
$180 a mile to $225 a mile. 

We are aiming at a cost, Mr. Anderson, of what a mile? 

Mr. AnpERSON. About $230 a mile at the present time. 

Mr. Wricut. If we can beat that, we will lower it. 


OPERATIONS AND MAINTENANCE BupGret CHANGES 


On the operations program, there are some reductions that can be 
made on the basis of the changed time these operations will start. 

On page 21 you have three items. System operation and mainte- 
nance is indicated for 1954 as $1,105,000. We believe this can be 
reduced to $1,019,000. 

We believe that this can be reduced to $1,019,300 and instead of 
having an increase of $170,000 the increase would be $84,300. The 
power marketing as indicated at $95,000, we believe this can be re- 
duced to $86,380, exactly what it is today without any increase. 

General administration as indicated at $700,000, we believe this 
can be reduced to $694,320, which is the same as it is today and there 
would be no increase in that. That would make a total of $1,800,000 
instead of $1,900,000. 

Mr. Jensen. Mr. Wright, is it not fair to assume that since you 
have your construction pretty well completed that general adminis- 
tration will require less people? It appears to me that with a reduc- 
tion there below the present figure, it would be justified. 

Mr. Wricut. This general administration item is applicable to the 
operation and maintenance activity. 

Now I agree with you that it seems that with a reduction from a 
construction item and change to an operating item that the possi- 
bility of change of administrative cost exists. The reason why I feel 
that we cannot do it in Southwestern, any more than I have indi- 
cated already, is this: It is true that our construction program by us 
directly is practically coming to a close during that fiscal year and 
will be comparatively small, but we have been, not only with the 
G. and T.—forgetting them—we have secured through contractual 
relationships tremendous systems of others which we utilize, that 
require study on our part every time we utilize the system and work 
with the companies, which requires overhead, Mr. Chairman, which 
does not appear to be necessary from the size system we have built. 

We are cutting it everywhere we can, but when we make a request 
to a company for service of a partic ‘ular customer, our contract pro- 
vides that the company will tell us what fac ilities they plan to use 
and we check them and let the company know whether they are ade- 
quate to meet our purpose. That requires a certain staft as though 
we were checking our own system. 

In operating the dams certain requirements are made as to the 
utilization of the storage and water supply available. This requires 
operating committees between us and the company who does the 
dispatching. We have coordinating committees and these operating 
committees are an economy, because you can make more money in 
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one day by proper operation than it will cost you to use these people 
all year round at one of these dams, if you misuse the water. 

| will tell the committee this: At the moment the least I see I can 
operate on. is $1,800,000 in the coming year, if the G. and T. system 
is coming into our control. If they do not come into our control, we 
will be able to operate on considerably less than that, because we w ould 
not expand our maintenance and operating crews to take on those 
lines. 

Mr. Jensen. You used the expression ‘considerably less’’; can you 
give us a figure? 

Mr. Wricur. Yes, sir; I think we could do it for $150,000 to 
$200,000 less. Furthermore than that, if I find that we can save any 
money anywhere in these estimates, we will save it, as we have done 
in the past years. 

Mr. Jensen. How many wholesale customers does Southwestern 
now have and how many does it expect to have in fiscal year 1954? 

Mr. Wricur. I furnished the committee with a detailed list of those 
awhile ago. 

We have 25 cooperatives in Texas, 6 cooperatives in Oklahoma and 
11 towns and 1 military installation, 1 in Arkansas and 2 in Missouri, 
which is 46. We have in the neighborhood of 50 customers at the 
present time and we expect to expand that to probably 150 within 
the coming year. 

Mr. JENsEN. The Southwestern Power Administration as such does 
not deliver any power to private individuals or homes? 

Mr. Wricur. It does not deliver any power at all to retail customers. 

Mr. JensEN. So you do not have the bother of sending out monthly 
statements or collec ting from the individuals? 

Mr. Wrigur. We do not from individuals. 

Mr. Jensen. You render a bill to these approximately 50 wholesale 
customers each month and whether it be a cooperative or private 
concern or municipality, then, of course, they, in turn, collect from 
their individual customers? 

Mr. Wricur. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jensen. It is a rather small matter to render those bills. You 
know every ies, do you not, just how much power has gone to each 
one of your wholesale customers? 

Mr. Wricur. No; we know only at the end of the month. We read 
the meters at the end of the month. 

Mr. Jensen. Of course, you could know each day, because it would 
not be too much trouble to check it. 

Mr. Wricur. There would be no necessity to read them every day. 

Mr. Jensen. No; there would be no benefit from it, but it is a 
rather small matter to read your meters at the end of the month and 
to determine that their bills are so much. You render them a bill 
at the end of each month. 

What is your rate charge now to cooperatives? 


Power Rates anp Costs 


Mr. Wricut. The rate charge now to cooperatives averages about 
5.6 mills to 5% mills. 

Mr. Jensen. And what is your charge to private utilities? 

Mr. Wricur. The charge to private “utilities averages in the order 
of 7 mills a kilowatt an hour. 
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Mr. Jensen. And to municipalities? 

Mr. Wricut. The municipalities or municipal bodies receive the 
same rate as to cooperatives, which is 5.6 to 5% mills. 

Mr. Jensen. Going back to a statement you made, Mr. Wright, 
at the outset of your remarks. You said that hydroelectric power 
was the highest cost power that is produced; you also said that this 
committee should know what each one of these projects cost and 
that knowing the cost, it would be a small matter to figure out what 
the rate should be that you charge for a kilowatt-hour in order to 
make the project pay out according to law. 

Congress has a pretty difficult problem in the fact that you sold 
power several years ago for about the same price you are selling it 
now, and that is true ‘all over America, but operation, maintenance, 
and construction costs have gone up possibly 85 percent over a period 
of the last 7 or 8 years. 

Now, if we were to charge, say, 85 percent more for hydroelectric 
power than we charged 7 or 8 years ago when these rates were set, in 
your opinion what would happen? 

Mr. Wricutr. You would price yourself out of the market. You 
would price it higher than you could actually sell it for. 

Mr. Jensen. In other words, they would turn to other places and 
to other means of getting their power? 

Mr. Wricur. That is correct in my judgment. 

Mr. Jensen. I understand they are now producing power in the 
steam plants, using oil, coal, or gas for fuel, for less than 4 mills a 
kilowatt-hour. 

So, if we were to charge today the rate that we should charge 
according to law for this hydroelectric power, it would possibly run 
up to at least a cent a kilowatt—10 mills or more—and, as you say, 
we would price the Federal power out of the market. So, there we 
have a problem. 

We have to dispose of this Federal hydroelectric power in order to 
try to pay off these great costs and these great obligations which we 
have made in the building of these powerplants all over the country, 
but we are ‘‘on the hook,”’ so to speak. We simply cannot charge what 
we should, and so we must do the best we can. 

Mr. Wricur. That is right. 

Mr. Jensen. We are not justified in leaving these rates where they 
are, especially on these projects that are now under construction, 
which are costing at least twice as much as the original estimate on 
which the proposed rate was based. 

Take for instance, the Missouri Valley: we promised the people out 
in that valley, the REA and the public bodies, that we were going to 
sell power for 5% mills. That is what the Bureau of Reclamation 
promised and that was at the outset of the building program 7 or 8 
years ago. We have been telling them all along up to this time that 
we were still going to let them have this power for 5% mills, and, of 
course, a lot of people said, “Well, we want some of that cheap power.” 

Now, here we are in this dilemma that I have just explained. If we 
follow the strict letter of the law, we would have to charge in the 
neighborhood of 1 cent a kilowatt for Missouri Valley hydroelectrically 
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produced power. This we cannot do, because if we do, we will price 
ourselves out of the market. 

We have quite a problem. We cannot subsidize these hydro- 
electric projects to such a degree that finally the people who do not 
get the direct benefits are going to say, “Well, that is enough of this; 
we do not like to pay part of John Brown’s electric-light bill.” 

That is what the people are soon, I am afraid, going to say in these 
other sections that do not get the advantage of this power. We have 
the projects under way and we cannot stop them, because many of 
them are multiple-purpose projects, flood-control projects, as well as 
hydroelectric projects, and also for navigation and other things. 

It is a problem that is facing us today. It is right out in ‘front of 
us, and we can see it and recognize it, and we have to meet it as best 
we can. 


SYSTEMS INTEGRATED TO MINIMIZE THE POSSIBILITY OF SUBSIDY 


Mr. Wricur. That is correct, Mr. Chairman, and at Southwestern 
we have attempted to meet it by adopting this integration program, 
which will enable us to market the hydroelectric power as peaking 
power at the highest price anybody can afford to pay, and we expect 
to get in return power that we can sell to the preferred customers and 
accomplish the objectives of the Food Control Act. 

But I agree with you that you cannot sit in this chair and say that 
hydroelectric power is cheap; and I think the Congress ought to know 
before they start these projects, as fully as they can, what they are 
going to cost and what they will produce, and do not think they 
ought to be changed a number of times during construction, without 
the full knowledge of Congress and the full understanding by Congress 
of what the changes in the end will do to the product to be marketed 
from them. 

We have an example at Fort Gibson Dam. That project was 
authorized to cost $13 million, total cost; $8 million is set out of that 
amount as expected to be allocated to power, and $5 million to be 
allocated to flood control. That project actually cost something in 
the order of $47 million. 

Mr. JENsEN. That bears out what I said. 

Mr. Wricur. Something in the order of $18 million to $28 million 
is to be allocated to power. It would have been much easier for power 
to support the entire cost of the original project than what must now 
be allocated to power. Fort Gibson is coming on the line, producing 
power for us, in the next 2 or 3 months. ‘We have to find some 
way, as marketing agent, to come as near getting what should be 
reasonably allocated to power as we can, but my point is: Let us see, 
as well as human beings can see, before we go into these things what 
we are getting into. 

My administration, which was investigated by one of the com- 
mittees of Congress, probably came in for certain comments with 
regard to allocation of power costs. We have got a bear by the tail 
here, and we cannot turn him loose until we get the best hold on 
him someplace else. We do not want to hold on to the tail, because 
we know that is not the best place to hold on to, but we are going to 
get him by the best place we can before we turn loose. 
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We are going to try to get out of Southwestern power, | believe. 
through the advantages of this integration—we are going to be able 
to pay out with the projects that are on the griddle down there now, 
but we will not if we get a bunch more of them. 

Mr. Jensen. Your only answer to the situation in which we find 
ourselves is, as you have just explained: That we must integrate this 
hydroelectric power into the entire transmission system of private 
utilities, municipalities, and cooperatives in order to justify the cost 
of these hydroelectric power projects. By so doing, the adequacy of 
the service which we render to everyone in those areas will justify 
the expenditure that we now make for these great projects; and, 
because of these areas being fully developed and being assisted in 
ihe production of not only foodstuffs but fibers and manufactured 
articles, the cost will be justified to all the people in our Nation? 

Mr. Wricur. I am satisfied that is the solution in the Southwest. 

It seems to me from the limited knowledge I have that it would 
be applied in other areas to the extent that their situation is similar 
to ours. 

I have not seen any place yet in my engineering knowledge that 
integration does not help. 

Mr. Jensen. I am sure of that. 


ContTINUING Funp BupGetr CHANGES 


Mr. Wricur. I have one item to tell the committee about, and 
that is the continuing-fund item. That is shown on page 44 of the 
justifications. 

Because of the change of the time of these things coming in, the 
amount of money required for this item can be materially reduced. 

The budget estimate indicates a total of $5,650,000 as being re- 
quired in the continuing fund for fiscal vear 1954. These studies 
indicate that, at the time these facilities would be available, this 
item can be reduced to $3,736,000. 

I present to the committee for the record a revision or sheets to 
be used in lieu of those, and I believe pages 44, 45, 46, 47, and 48 of 
the justifications have a bearing on this. A restudy of those items, 
indicating the dates at which those expenditures will have to be 
made, is the basis for the calculation of $3,736,000 in lieu of $5,650,000 
I believe that is a reduction of $1,914,000 in that item. 

Mr. Jensen. We will insert them in the record at this point. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


JUSTIFICATION—CONTINUING FUND 


Power purchases, service charges, and rental of facilities, $3,736,000 

Expenditures to be incurred in fiscal year 1954 under the continuing fund are 
based upon contractual arrangements for the purchase and sale of power, including 
service charges for transport of power with private utilities in the area, and for 
purchase of power and lease of transmission lines from power cooperatives in the 
area. Estimated fund requirements by activity are listed below. 





| Purchase of | 
power and 

service 
charges | 
| 
Oklahoma utility companies. .--_...............-.-...- ‘ $112, 800 | $112, 800 
2, Other utility companies bei atab ale hia’ 60, 900 | 60, 900 
3 M & A Electric Power Cooperative __.-......--- s 25, 100 | 25, 100 
4, Central Electric Power Cooperative vécidapnsawene | 736, 500 $503, 000 1, 239, 500 
5 N. W. Electric Power Cooperative.__..........------ | 900, 000 | 173, 000 1, 073, 000 
6. Western Farmers Electric Cooperative- ------- - 715, 700 | 340, 000 1, 055, 700 
7. KAMO Electric Power Cooperative____-- - bdifine twin ohh | 169, 000 169, 000 


Rental of 
transmission | Total 
facilities 
eee I- 


Viel oss. cad ates .-..---| 2,551,000 | 1, 185, 000 


| 3, 736, 000 


Contracts have already been executed with each of the above power suppliers 
and users except for a group of 12 private utilities set forth in the tabulation above 
as “Other utility companies.” A proposed contract with these companies has 
been submitted to the Secretary of the Interior for his consideration. 

The estimated fund requirements by private utility and cooperative have been 
calculated in accordance with provisions within each individual contract and are 
presented herewith. 


]. Payment to Oklahoma utility companies: 
A. Charges from companies: 
Purchase of power: 
9,458,000 kw.-hr. < $0.004_. --__-- .. $37, 832 
Service charge: 
99,159,000 kw.-hr. x $0.00125_ __ _- 123, 949 
Total charges_______- ’ $161, 78) 
B. Sales to companies: 
3,398 kw. $1.20 12 months alin — 48, 932 
C. Amount due companies - - . aK 112, 849 
Payment to other utility companies: 
A. Charges from companies: 
Purchase of power: 
6,974,000 kw.-hr. x $0.004_____- $27, 896 
Service charge: 
12,000,000 kw.-hr. X $0.001____ $12, 000 
14,025,333 kw.-hr. x $0.0015_ 21, 038 
——— 33, 038 


Total charges 60, 934 
Payment to Missouri-Arkansas Electric Power Cooperative: 
A. Service charge: 
20,100,000 kw.-hr. X $0.00125___...______- 25, 125 
Payment to Central Electric Power Cooperative: 
A. Rental payments: 
Transmission investment a enasee & GOW COO 
9,859,000 
1,000 


Estimated overhead___-_-_- a merebiesd 29, 768 


xX4X 12- i : . $473, 232 


Total__ e 503, 000 
B. Purchase of power: 
115,000,000 kw.-hr. X $0.006405 : 736, 575 


304383—53—pt. 1——-2 
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5. Payment to North West Electric Power Cooperative: 
A. Rental payments: 
Transmission investment___ eels : - $6, 641, 900 
6,641,900 
~~ 1,000 
Estimated overhead a 13, 594 


ORs cadets i $159, 406 


Total 173, 000 
B. Pruchase of power: 
141,000,000 kw.-hr. for 6 months, 
$150,000 X 6. 2s Sa ea ak 900, 000 


s 1, 073, 000 
6. Payment’to Western Farmers Electric Cooperative: 
A. Rental payments: 

Transmission investment... ___ seat he . 8, 408, 000 

2,581,680 415 

“7000 RON ot ; ; .-- $123, 920 

4,398,431 _ 
1,000 ~~ 

863,261 
1,000 

564,628 
1,000 


158, 343 
4X6 ud eee 


x4X4 
Total___- z ~tice 91,015 
Estimated overhead __- Bee ee ee 27, 985 
Total... -- cee ivaatesls OD 
B. Purchase of power: 
225,000,000 kw.-hr. (steam) 9/12 equals 
168,750,000 kw.-hr. x $0.0042_ F 
5,000,000 kw.-hr. (diesel) 4/12 equals 
1,660,000 kw.-hr. X $0.0042___ ; 


7. Payment to KAMO Electric Cooperative: 
A. Rental payments: 
Transmission investment (1954) - — - - .. 6, 375, 
6,375,176, 
1,000 
Estimated overhead __- : ee Sop 15, 996 


169, 000 


Pe ia es ....-- $153, 004 


PURPOSE OF CONTINUING FUND 


Now, this continuing fund item, gentlemen, is for this purpose: 
It is the amount of money we calculate will be needed to meet the 
Government’s obligations under its contract with the generating and 
transmission cooperative and utility companies which we have in the 
event those contracts become effective. 

The Oklahoma utility contract indicates a requirement of $133,000, 
other utility companies $175,000, and the M. and A. contract, which 
is a wheeling type contract. 

Mr. Jensen. What does the M. and A. contract mean? 

Mr. Wricut. That is the Missouri-Arkansas Electric Power Co- 
operative. The really large items in that, as vou can see, are con- 
tained in the items for the Central Electric Power Cooperative, the 





Northwest Electric Power Cooperative, the Western Farmers Electric 
Cooperative, and the KAMO Electric Power Cooperative. 

Those items are both for the purchase of power and rental of trans- 
mission lines, and if the contracts with the generating transmission 
cooperatives were declared illegal, those amounts of money would 
not be needed. If they are declared to be legal, that amount of 
money will be required to meet the Government’s obligations under 
the program, in our best judgment. 


ARKANSAS SUPREME COURT DECISION 


Mr. JenNseEN. I have a memo here that was handed me by a person 
who has been looking into this matter in the Interior Department. 

In effect, this is what the memo says: 

It seems this fund can be largely, if not totally eliminated, since the Arkansas 
Supreme Court has held that SWPA has no legal right to purchase power as such 
Also, it appears that a large part of the fund is, in effect, used to make partial 
payments on the purchase of transmission lines constructed by cooperatives. 
Section 5 of the Flood Control Act of 1944 provides the Secretary of Interior is 
authorized from funds to be appropriated by the Congress to construct or acquire, 
by purchase or other agreements, only such,transmission lines and related facilities 
as may be necessary in order to make the power and energy generated at such 
projects available in wholesale quantities for sale on fair and reasonable terms and 
conditions to facilities owned by the Federal Government, public bodies, coopera- 
tives, and privately owned companies. The Arkansas Supreme Court held that 
in its opinion Congress in setting up the continuing fund, which was $100,000 in . 
1943, under the First National Defense Supplemental Act (54 Stat. 611-621), 
to enable SWPA to defray emergency expenses and to maintain continuous 
operation, did not contemplate the acquisition of steam-generated power. The 
court further held that the Congress in its change in language related to the 
continuing fund when it was increased to $300,000 in 1950, did not intend it for 
the purchase of steam-generating power. ‘The court, in effect, holds that SWPA 
only has the right to sell the output of Federal held plants and that any purchase 
of steam energy is limited to that required under wheeling contracts where SWPA 
delivers power at one point and purchases other power at some other point, but 
that the use of the fund for firming up hydrogenerated power was not intended 
by Congress. 

Do you have any comments to make on that, Mr. Wright? 

Mr. Wricur. If the Federal courts should hold the same as the 
Arkansas Supreme Court has held, obviously these contracts would 
be held to be illegal, in which case there would be no obligation by the 
Government. If, on the other hand, the Federal courts hold that the 
contracts are legal, then these amounts of money would be needed. 
That is the only comment I have to make. 

Mr. JensEN. I think, possibly, it is just about that simple. 


Mr. Wriacur. Yes, sir. 
ALLocATION oF Costs BETWEEN FLoop Conrrot AND POWER 


Mr. Norre vy. There are 2 or 3 items, Mr. Wright, that I would 
like to pursue just a little further. 

On these dams that are constructed either for flood control 
reclamation, the power part of it, whether it is correct or incorrect 
Congress is responsible for the existing situation. 

The main idea of the expenditures of money is flood control and/or 
reclamation, as I understand it, but if a project is not economica!ly 
feasible either for flood control or reclamation, or both, and can be 
made feasible by adding to the project the production of hydroelectric 
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power, then these are added together to make the project economically 
feasible. 

Now, I think that is a correct statement of the situation today 
when it comes to the authorization of the projects by the Congress, as 
recommended by the Public Works Committee. The allocation for 
power, of course, is chargeable to power and so far as this committee 
is coneerned, the rest of it goes to flood control and reclamation and 
that is handled in a different w ay. Now, that is a reasonable analysis 
of the law existing today regarding the authorization of these projects 
either for flood control or reclamation; is it not? 

Mr. Wriaut. It would seem to me that that is a reasonable analysis 
of the law. 

Mr. Norre.u. Now, in regard to flood control in the Southwest, 
the total allocation of the cost of those dams to power—I do not 
know what that total is—you would not have it just at your finger- 
tips, would you? I think it would be well, if you have that, to let the 
record show the amount. You can do that in the extension of your 
remarks. 

(The information referred to appears on pp. 375 and 380.) 

Mr. Wricur. Mr. Norrell, that brings up this problem: When 
the project is authorized, sometimes there is an amount stated, as 
they estimate it to be, allocated to power, and sometimes there is not, 
but the real trouble comes in that no reallocation of cost is made on 
these projects that is accepted by anybody until the project is com- 
pleted and the final completion costs are available. Then, there 
are a half dozen or more theories or ways of allocating the costs be- 
tween flood control and power, none of which have ever been definitely 
adapted. 

Mr. Norrevi. Why has not the law regarding that been adapted, 
ifithas not been? Where is the failure? 

Mr. Wriacut. The failure, I think, lies in the fact that none of the 
legislation specifically says who is to make the allocation of cost or 
how it is to be made. 

Mr. Norre.u. We are getting right down at the heart now of the 
existing problem. 

Mr. Wricur. That is correct. 


METHOD OF COST ALLOCATION 


Mr. Norreuu. Now, I would like you, when you check your re- 
marks at this point in the record, to set out the different methods of 
allocation of costs so that we can tell just what the legal situation is, 
and then add to that experience in operations under the existing law, 
and as you see it with respect to power rates so far as the Southwest 
is concerned. 

(The material referred to follows: ) 


Meruop oF Cost ALLOCATION 


Congressional policy with respect to cost allocations of multiple-purpose 
projects which include power has not been set forth in the law. Many statutes 
touch upon the problem but do not come to grips with it and spell out the funda- 
mental principles to be followed by administrative agencies. 
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[t was in response to this situation, no doubt, that led to extensive hearings on 
the problem of cost allocations by the Subcommittee to Study Civil Works, 
Committee on Public Works. This subcommittee reported its findings on 
December 5, 1952, in House Committee Print No. 23, 82d Congress, 2d session. 
Beginning at page 4 of this report the principal methods of cost allocation are 
described. This description is believed to be responsive to the question at this 
point in the hearings and is as follows: 


THE BENEFIT METHOD 


“The first three of the listed methods depend in varying degrees upon the 
benefits obtained from the various functions served. In all three, the cost 
allocated to any purpose will not exceed the corresponding benefits.” 

The benefit method name is applied to two somewhat similar methods. The 
first allocates the total cost of the project among the various functions in propor- 
tion to their estimated benefits. A principal difficulty in this procedure is the 
necessity of estimating all benefits on a comparable basis and reducing them to 
monetary values. It does not follow the principle of determining separable or 
direct costs first and then of allocating joint costs. It assumes the whole project 
as involving a single joint cost. The second procedure designated by the same 
name allocates to each function its direct cost plus a share of the joint cost in 
direct proportion to the estimated net benefits accruing to that function. 


THE ALTERNATIVE JUSTIFIABLE EXPENDITURE METHOD 


The alternative justifiable expenditure method is fundamentally but indirectly 
based on benefits and directly based on the justified investment for each function. 
That justified investment is taken to be the smaller of either the benefits ascribed 
to the funetion or the cost of the most economical alternative single-purpose 
project which will achieve substantially the same benefits as does that function 
in the multiple-purpose project. That investment sometimes called the alter- 
native justifiable investment, represents the largest amount which could justifiably 
be expended on the function in the multiple-purpose project, for in most instances, 
no more should be spent on a purpose than (1) the value of the benefits accruing 
from it, or (2) the cost of producing those benefits from the least expensive alter- 
native source. 

Examples of the justifiable single-purpose alternative projects are a steam 
instead of hydro power plant, rail instead of water transportation, levees for flood 
control, or a single-purpose reservoir. As these alternative projects are hypo- 
thetical, there will be instances where the alternative for one purpose is located 
within the same space as the alternative of another function. This physical 
impossibility, however, does not prevent the use of their estimated costs in allo- 
cating the investment in a multiple-purpose project. 

After each alternative justifiable investment is found, the respective direct 
costs in the multiple-purpose project are substracted from it in order to obtain a 
figure which is called remaining alternative cost. 

The joint cost (which in this case is the total cost minus all the direct costs) is 
then allocated to each purpose in direct proportion to these remaining alternative 
costs. Each allocated joint cost is then added to its respective direct cost in 
order to obtain the total cost allocated to each function. 

This method of allocation has several advantages. First, it partially avoids 
the inaccuracies of the simple benefits method in that it sets an upper limit on 
benefits which is to some extent dependent on more objective data. Second, none 
of the purposes will be assigned costs which are greater than the value of their 
services nor less than their direct cost. Third, it is tied closely to the project’s 
original justification procedure by means of the economically feasible alternatives 
and the benefits of each function. 

This method also has two major disadvantages. First of all, the cost of alter- 
native projects usually will not receive as thorough an investigation as would a 
project contemplated for construction, and, second, the economic basis of this 
method is uncertain to the same extent that it is impossible for all the alternative 
projects to be coexistent. If all the multiple-purpose-project benefits were to be 
obtained from the alternatives and two or more could not be coexistent, then the 
uncertainty is increased as to whether these are in fact the most economical 
alternative sources. (This method was used by TVA, see pp. 12, 13.) 
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THE SEPARABLE-COSTS, REMAINING-BENEFITS METHOD 


The separable-costs, remaining-benefits method is a relatively new formula, 
which has been proposed for general adoption by the Federal Interagency River 
Basin Committee. , 

It is fundamentally a variation of the alternative justifiable expenditure method. 
The figures used for allocation are again the estimated costs of economically 
feasible alternatives or their respective benefits, whichever is lower. In this 
method instead of subtracting the direct costs from the justifiable alternative (or 
the benefits) of each function, the separable costs are subtracted leaving a figure 
which is called the remaining benefits. These remaining benefits will usually be 
smaller than the remaining alternative costs of the alternative justifiable expendi- 
ture method and thus the proportionate allocation to each function will be slightly 
different. Also, the joint costs will be less than those of the alternative justifiable 
expenditure method as they will be the total cost less all the separable (instead 
of direct) costs. 

These joint costs are then allocated among the different purposes in direct 
proportion to the calculated remaining benefits and added to their respective 
separable cost in order to find the total investment for each function. 

As this method is very similar to the alternative justifiable expenditure method 
it has the advantages and disadvantages listed for that method, except that the 
minimum allocation to each function will be the cost of adding that purpose to 
the project, or in other words, the separable cost of each function. (A detailed 
description of this method is set forth in chapter V of Proposed Practices for Eco- 
nomic Analysis of River Basin Projects made by a subcommittee of the Federal! 
Interagency River Basin Committee in May 1950.) 


USE OF FACILITIES METHODS 


The use-facilities theory is based on the premises that the joint costs should be 
proportioned among the various functions according to their amount of ‘‘use’’ of 
the joint facilities. 

In application of this method, the joint cost, which is usually the total cost of 
the project minus all the direct costs, is allocated to each function in direct pro- 
portion to its respective use of the joint facilities. The total cost allocated to each 
function is its share of the joint cost-plus its direct cost. 

This theory, however, has two major difficulties: (1) What is ‘‘use’’? and (2) 
how are the different uses to be compared? 

Two different approaches are taken in determining the use of the facilities, 
storage capacity, and quantity of water released. At one extreme, flood control 
is directly related to the capacity of the reservoir to store water. At the other 
extreme, irrigation is primarily dependent on the volume of the water released. 
Navigation and power lie in an intermediate position in that they are dependent 
on both the volume of water released and on the head (which in turn is dependent 
on capacity) through which that volume falls. It should be noted at this time 
that while it is possible to express all the major functions’ uses in terms of capac- 
ity, it is not easily done unless the plans of operation definitely assign portions of 
the total capacity to the particular purposes. The major difficulty lies in the 
fact that the reservoir may be emptied and refilled many times a year while the 
capacity remains a fixed volume. 

If the capacity approach is used, then each function is assigned capacity on the 
basis of readiness to serve, not on capacity actually used. That capacity which is 
assigned to each use is its exclusive capacity and the entire capacity which it 
jointly uses with other functions. Thus, the total capacity assigned to the var- 
ious uses need not be identical with the total reservoir capacity. 

The chief merits of this basic theory is that it charges each function according 
to the magnitude of its use or its readiness to use the joint facilities. On the other 
hand, it is difficult to evaluate the different uses; further, after evaluation, the 
different forms of usage in many instances cannot be compared to the extent that 
there may be a reasonable and equitable method of cost allocation. 

If either the static-capacity approach or the dynamic-water-release approach 
is used alone, then there may be a relatively unrealistic approach toward those 
uses which do not primarily use the project in the manner in which the allocation 
is based. The water-released approach is not an entirely satisfactory method if 
the water is released for more than one use; nor is it completely satisfactory in 
apportioning the dead-storage capacity. If the capacity approach is used it 
neglects the dynamic variations and so may fail to measure the reasonable use by 
the function of the project. 





If the two approaches could be satisfactorily reconciled in one single method, 
the use-of-facilities method would be of far greater value. However, as it now is, 
it may serve as a useful check on other methods of cost allocation. 


SEPARATE PROJECTS METHOD 


The separate projects method may divide either (1) the total cost of the project, 
or (2) the joint costs (after first allocating the direct or separable costs to the 
functions) in proportion to the cost of obtaining the benefits by a single-purpose 
project. The second version of this method is, in general, the same as the alterna- 
tive justifiable-expenditures method, except that the alternative project need not 
be justified. 

This method has not been widely accepted as the cost of an alternative single- 
purpose project may be far beyond the benefits which may accrue from that func- 
tion and thus may result in an unreasonable allocation. 


EQUAL APPORTIONMENT METHOD 


Since there is no single fixed mathematical formula for allocating costs, it has 
been asserted that either all the costs of the project or just the joint costs should 
he apportioned equally as a commonsense rule of equity. 

It can be readily seen that the results of such a method would not be reasonable 
if the respective functions and the respective benefits of the functions were not 
approximately equal, 

PRIORITY OF USE METHOD 


In a multiple-purpose project, the various purposes to some extent compete 
with each other for the use of the water or storage space. The functions have 
different timing for the periods for optimum storage and release of water and thus 
all of them cannot be served in an optimum manner. 

If some of functions are served proportionately more than others, the priority 
of use method will give special consideration to such priorities. 

The priority-use method assigns direct costs entirely to the individual purpose 
served by such costs and assigns the remaining joint costs to project purposes in 
a descending order of priority. Thus, the top-priority purpose is charged with 
joint costs equal to the lesser of two amounts: (1) The benefits less specific costs 
assigned to that purpose, or (2) the cost of the most economical alternative, less 
specific costs assigned to that purpose. The remaining joint costs are then al- 
located in the same manner to the other functions in order of priority. In this 
way the highest priority functions are assigned the maximum allocation repre- 
sented by alternative joint expenditures for those purposes, thereby relieving the 
lower priorities from sharing the joint costs. 

This method is based on the premises that if a project is to be operated pri- 
marily for one function and secondarily for another, the primary purpose should 
he charged with a greater portion of the costs. However, such an approach may 
give results which are sufficiently different from the other methods and for that reason 
may be considered disproportionate and unrealistic. When the results of this 
method are computed, they are usually compared with the results of other methods 
in order to check their reasonableness or in order to modify them 


THE INCREMENTAL METHOD 


The incremental method allocates the separable costs to their respective 
purposes and the total joint cost to one basic purpose which is considered the 
principal or basic function of the project. For example, in a triple-purpose 
project, electric power and navigation may be charged only their separable costs, 
while flood control would be charged not only with its separable cost but with the 
entire joint cost as well. 

In some cases this method is used in conjunction with one of the other methods. 
If that is done, then one or more purposes are charged only their separable costs, 
and the remaining costs are apportioned among the others by some different 
method of allocation. 

This method is advantageously used where some of the functions are added 
o the project subsequent to original authorization. For instance, if a project 
is justified and authorized solely for flood control and navigation, then if electric 
power is incidentally added before or during construction, it may properly be 
charged only with its separable costs. 


+ 
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This method should be used only on those functions which are clearly indicated 
through the history of the project or by some other facts as only incidental] 
purposes of the project. As the examples will show, this method has sometimes 
been used to justify a preconceived result which is totally inconsistent with the 
results of other methods. 


DIRECT-COSTS METHOD 


This method is a variation of the incremental method. Instead of the sep- 
arable costs being charged to the incidental functions, only the direct costs are 
allocated to those functions. The remaining joint costs are then charged to the 
primary functions. 


There is justification for using this method where the function is added after 
the project has been completed. In many cases, dams are built containing only 
penstocks but no other facilities for power generation. If the generating facil ties 


are later added, then it is quite reasonable to charge power with only its direct 
costs. 


Mr. Norre.t. I think you will agree with me that we have rather 
encouraged in certain sections of the country what might be considered 
by, at least a few people, as subsidizing, or, at least, paying part of 
the cost of power that is consumed by the people. 

As the chairman has indicated, we are going to reach the time when 
this Nation is not going to stand for subsidizing power, and not do it 
on an equal basis throughout the entire Nation. 

I want my people to have equal treatment by the Federal Govern- 
ment and I think the people in other States want to have as good 
contracts as we get in Arkansas 


Necortiations WitH ARKANSAS UTILITIES 


Under existing law, though, as it stands today, the only solution 
I see is these wheeling contracts which you mentioned, and I agree 
with what you said. I would like to ask for the up-to-date status of 
the negotiations between the Southwestern Power Administration 
and the utilities in Arkansas. 

Mr. Wricur. The status is that we have drafted, and I have avail- 
able here a contract, which is entitled “Draft M5R,”’ plus suggestions 
for further negotiations, dated December 15, 1952. The companies 
have this draft in their possession, prepared by the Government, 
considering it, and they advised me at a meeting the latter part of 
January, as soon as they got it and chose among themselves to con- 
tinue the negotiations, which they believed would be in the next 
couple of months, they would get with me and complete the negotia- 
tions on this contractual arrangement. 

Mr. Norrewu. The contract as you have it there is satisfactory to 
the Southwestern Power Administration anyway? 

Mr. Wricut. That is correct. We have some items of rates in 
here that must be negotiated, but I would say, in general terms, this 
contract offers a satisfactory solution to the problem. 

Mr. Norrewt. Yes, sir. Have the utilities expressed any off-the- 
record statements about the contract as to whether it is substantially 
satisfactory with them? 

Mr. Wricut. Yes, sir; I think so. 

Mr. Norrevy. Do you have a mimeographed copy of the contract 
there? 

Mr. Wriaut. Yes, sir. 
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\ir. Norrety. Would you mind letting me have one of them? 

Mr. Wrieut. I would not, sir. 

Mr. Norrevu. I want to congratulate you, Mr. Wright, for the 
untiring efforts that you have made in connection with these contracts 
in my section of the country. I want to state to my chairman and 
other members of the committee, that I think had your recommenda- 
tions been carried out, we w ould have had very fine, hormonious and 
peaceful relationships down there and we will have, I am sure, 
ultimately. I think you have done a very good job. 

Mr. Wricut. I appreciate that, sir. 

Mr. Norretui. Now, getting to the Supreme Court’s decision. 
As I understand it, there were two problems involved there. I have 
not read the decision and I do not know much about it, except, as 
Will Rogers used to say ‘‘What I have read in the papers.”’ Incident- 
ally, I have not had any interest personally to assert either way. I 
have simply said to my constituents down there, we are trying to give 
the Southwestern Power Administration what money they need and 
the committee will always try to go along with the law, whatever it is. 
Incidentally, at this pomt I am glad you left with us a statement so 
adequately showing the appropriations that we made during the 
vears of Southwestern’s.existence. I think that is a splendid record, 
Mr. Chairman, when he showed how much money had gone back to 
the Treasury year by year, which were appropriated sums. 

Mr. JENSEN. It certainly was. 

Vir. Norrevu. That statement showed two things as I understand 
it, and if I am in error, I would like so be corrected. 

First, it showed that we always appropriated as much money as 
was needed for the use of the Southwestern Power Administration, 
and, second, it showed that the Southwestern Power Administration 
tried to operate on an economical basis and that they did operate on 
that kind of a basis and that year by year they handed back to the 
Treasury money they could have expended. I want to say that is 
most commendable. 

Mr. Jensen. Yes, and is so out of the ordinary in regard to the 
custom of Federal agencies, that it should be written all over the 
wall for all Americans to see. 

Mr. Norrewu. I want the record to show that if all agencies in the 
Government would just take the appropriation that we make here and 
during the year use what money they actually and honestly need and 
turn the balance at the end of the year back to the Treasury, the 
Government agencies would not have much trouble about their 
appropriations. 

There are so many agencies, though, if they have a dollar left along 
toward the end of the fiscal year, they definitely determine to spend it, 
and, consequently, we cannot trust them. I want to say it builds up 
my trust in the Southwestern Power Administration when I see that; 
regardless of the money you had in your pockets, you did not spe nd 
any more than you had to. I think it is very commendable. 

Mr. Wriaui. Thank you. 
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ARKANSAS SUPREME Court DEcISION 


Mr. Norrewy. Getting back to the Court decision. 

The two questions, I understand, were (1) the State law as to the 
legal authority of the cooperatives down there to construct the steam 
plants—TI understand the Supreme Court said there was not statutory 
authority in the State of Arkansas to do that, and (2) that the South- 
western Power Administration had no federal authority to operate the 
steam plant, or carry out your part of the contract. 

Mr. Wriacurt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Norreiyi. Now, I used to think I was a lawyer. I do not 
know now whether I am now, but under the system of several years 
ago, there were two ways that you could get to the United States 
Supreme Court. I have thought about whether there could be an 
appeal taken to the United States Supreme Court from the Arkansas 
State Supremé Court. 

An appeal from the Supreme Court of the State could be taken if 
the court decision had affected in any way a question declaring an 
act of Congress void. The other way of getting to the Supreme Court, 
as I recall, was by certiorari. That would be granted by the Supreme 
Court of the United States if a Federal act was involved and if a 
reversal of the decree of the State supreme court would give the de- 
sired relief to the party desiring the review. That is, 1t would be 
sufficient for the losing side to win in the United States Supreme 
Court. 

This was in Arkansas a double-barreled thing. The case could be 
carried to the United States Supreme Court, if the decision of the 
Court would be sufficient to reverse the case and obtained the relief 
that they desire. But, the other angle, which is solely regarding an 
Arkansas statute would block that relief. So, under the procedure 
that existed when I was practicing law, the relief could not be granted. 
The Arkansas statute was involved, and the Arkansas Supreme Court 
has held, regarding the Arkansas statute, that the REA had no Ar- 
kansas law under which they could do what they were doing. So, 
they would not grant a writ of certiorari. Is that the situation which 
you have heard about? 

Mr. Wriacur. That is my understanding of the case. 

Mr. Norretu. | think that is probably the law. 


THE MISSOURI SUIT 


Do you know the status of the litigation pending in Missouri 
regarding these steam plants? 

Mr. Wricutr. Do you mean in the Federal district court? 

Mr. Norrewu. There is a lawsuit pending in Missouri at this time, 
according to my understanding. 

Mr. Wricur. There is a suit pending in the Federal district court, 
which is referred to as the Missouri suit. 

Mr. Norrevyi. That is what you referred to awhile ago? 
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Mr. Wricur. That is right. The status of that is that oral argu- 
ments, I believe, were finished and the litigation closed on January 
12, and final arguments in the case were taken under advisement by 
the judge and the decision on that is momentarily expected, but no 
one can actually say. It was tried in Judge McLaughlin’s court and 
the trial took some 2 weeks, or more. 


BLAKELY MOUNTAIN PROJECT 


Mr. Norrevu. I think I know when Blakely Mountain project 
is expected to come in, but I have temporarily forgotten. Will you 
give me that date? 

Mr. Wricut. June 1954 is the now scheduled date. We expect, 
incidentally, that a separate contract will be entered into with 
Blakely Mountain, probably with the Arkansas Power & Light Co., 
because it is not a part of the integrated system. 


ADVANTAGE OF INTEGRATION 


Mr. Jensen. Mr. Wright, is there anything else which you wish 
to cover? 

Mr. Wricur. Mr. Chairman, there is one other thing I want to 
point out to you that I have missed. I think the greatest advantage 
that has accrued from the contracts between the Government and 
the companies, is this, and I think the Congress ought to know that: 
When we are serving through a company power to one of these pre- 
ferred customers, there may come a time when the Government has 
no more power to give that customer and his requirements are such 
that he needs more power. Under our arrangements with the com- 
panies that customer is already connected up to the system of the 
power company and he can get the additional power he needs. So, 
therefore, in the Southwest should Congress be told that you have 
assumed a primary responsibility as power suppliers in the Southwest, 
and, therefore, because it is your primary responsibility, you have to 
build some other source of power immediately, or the area will be 
without power. The need for power in the Southwest will be governed 
by how much peaking power can be economically and feasibly absorbed 
into the total operation in the Southwest, not by the fact that some- 
body needs power. In other words, a co-op once being served through 
a relationship between the Government and the company, automat- 
ically has every power resource of that area at his command for power 
supply. I think that is the greatest thing on company contracts. 

Mr. Jensen. He has the power resources of the whole area available 
to him by the simple fact that you have, or will without a doubt very 
soon complete these contracts with private utilities, and so you will 
have available to the people of that Southwestern area the, South- 
western Power, integrated with the private utilities power, integrated 
with REA power and with municipal power plants? 

Mr. Wricur. That is correct. 


COMPLETE POWER COVERAGE 


Mr. Jensen. In other words, you are all tied together into one large 
grid system which will guarantee adequate power for any purpose in 
that area? 
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Mr. Wricur. That is correct. The companies are encouraged to 
build their part of it by virtue of these arrangements and they know 
what the Government is going to do with their power. 

Mr. Jensen. I think that is wonderful and I think, while it has 
taken many, many long years and a lot of discussion and debate and 
argument by the Southwestern Power Administration, the utilities. 
the REA, this committee and the Congress, it has all borne good fruit. 

Mr. Wrigut. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. JenseN. I think you deserve much credit for that, Mr. Wright. 

Mr. Wricur. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. JENSEN. So, if there is nothing else, we will say ‘‘thank you.” 

Mr. Wricur. Thank you, gentlemen, for your kind consideration, 
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